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Aries stands as a warrior, waiting for the word 

“forward MARcH.” For the Farmer, however, 
a backward March is decidedly preferable,— 
backward so far as vegetation is concerned, but 
forward in respect to dryness of soil and abil- 
ity to plow and sow. There is little danger of 
American farmers making a retrograde move- 
nent in their important profession. Progress is 
the order of the day. The march of events 
indicates that we are to receive great acces- 
sions of European laborers the present sea- 
8on, most of whom will find their new homes 
upon the farm. The land is broad, the soil is 
deep, and its fertility inexhaustible under good 
Management. Our necessities will secure them 
awelcome, even though selfish men disregard 
the broad principle at the foundation of our gov- 
étnment, which makes this free country an 
asylum for the oppressed of all lands, and a field 
for every sort of productive or useful labor. It 
is for us to shape this mass of material by which 
Prosperity in the immediate future (not less than 
posterity more remotely,) is to be so greatly in- 
fluenced. The slow, diligent, plodding Euro- 
Pean gradually takes the American idea; his 

children grow up Americans. Let us then im- 

Part true notions of that progress and energy, 

Which in our agriculture as in general business 

and mechanic arts have made us the most pros- 

Perous and progressive nation of the world. 

he genius of our institutions is to Americanize 


OTe} . * 
foreigners, while at the same time we learn. 








from them all that we can which is new to us, 
or capable of new applications. It would be 
well if we could engraft some of their ideas of 
weedless, thorough culture, of fenceless farming, 
and other desirable ways of farm management. 

The constellation of the zodiac through 
which the sun passes this month, is that of the 
Ram—not very well marked among the stars, 
but very appropriate to the season in which the 
good care of the flock is so essential to the suc- 
cess of the shepherd. There are probably more 
lambs dropped in April than in March, and it 
is desirable in this climate that this should be 
so, in flocks of fine wool sheep. Mutton lambs 
ought to come earlier, for they attain a much 
better size, and are sooner ready for the butcher. 
Breeding ewes should at once have good shel- 
ter, either in closed sheds or barn room, littered 
just enough to keep the fleeces clean, not filled 
with bulky, strawy litter, and provided with 
very free ventilation even on cold nights. 
As yet the interest in sheep breeding, which is 
g0 general among American farmers, appears to 
be of a healthy character. Prices paid for sheep 
have in some cases been extravagant, and the 
opportunities for fraudulent dealing, in selling 
to persons having limited knowledge of shecp, 
have perhaps been taken advantage of. Still 
when we reduce prices paid for sheep and wool 
to the gold standard, we shall find that at pres- 
ent theyare not after all high enough to war- 
rant any inordinate excitement, and that aries— 
now in the ascendant—really occupies a no 
more prominent position in our agriculture, 
than the importance of the sheep to the prosper- 
ity and comfort of the country demands. 


Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 


Buildings.—In this windy month secure every- 
thing so far as possible against damage by the 
gales. The great doors, whichever way they 
may swing, should be as sure to fasten, open, or 
shut, as window blinds. Paint is apt to get 
dusty or spotted and washed by the rain, if ap- 
plied in March. Whitewash cattie stables, etc. 


Cattle—Working oxen need to be in good 
flesh, or spring work will pull hard upon them. 
Cows coming in should be kept in wide stalls or 
loose boxes, well littered, fed some roots if pos- 
sible, and closely watched and perhaps assisted 
at calving. Vermin are apt to appear at this 
season, especially on young cattle. Use the 
card and brush freely, and apply unguentum 
mixed with 4 or 5 times its bulk of lard, behind 
the horns and down the spine—a sure cure. 


Cellars—Remove banking up, ventilate, clean 
out cabbage leaves and other rubbish, and 
whitewash well.—Foul celiars induce disease. 

Clover—Sow on winter grain, on light snow 
or upon frost-cracked ground, on a still morn- 
ing. The thawing earth will cover it finely. 

Drains.—Surface-drain any land not free of 
water standing upon and in the soil. Clear the 








dead furrows in wheat fields—a shovelful of 
earth not removed may dam up water that 
may spoil wheat plants enough to yield a bushel. 
Examine the outlets of underdrains and the 
ground drained, for indications of obstruction. 

Farm Hands,—Make early provision for help, 
if good hands can be obtained. See articles in 
Feb. Agriculturist and in present number on im- 
migration. Pay good wages, and you can insist 
on faithful service. Permanent help is best. 


Fences—When the frost is out of the ground 
and the soil still open and soft, reset posts and 
fences that have been lifted, and attend to all 
repairs, relaying stones in walls etc. Replace 
bars with gates, and thus save much time. 


Grain Fields—Roll winter grain, when dry 
enough, especially on soil much heaved by frost. 
Carefully remove silt and rubbish washed on 
during the winter, and draw off standing water. 


Flogs.—Keep store hogs at work in the man- 
ure heap, and in working over the litter col- 
lected in cleaning up the yards and about the 
buildings. Breeding sows should have regular 
feeds of roots of some sort, even a very few. 
raw potatoes will have an excellent_ effect. 
Sows are rarely cross, and never eat their young, 
if they are in good health, and at this seasow 
nothing promotes their health more, than fawt 
roots, sods of grass roots, or other moist food.’ 


Horses.—ad roads and cold winds: are very, 
trying to horses. Give them good rubbing; 
down after labor, and blanket carefully, if ex- 
posed to currents of air. Feed in proportion to 
labor. Strong muscles come from the grain bin. : 

Maple Sugar.—See hints on’ page 43, last No.’ 

Manure-—Muck may be hauled, so long as, 
the ground is hard. Most farmers have a choice 
of two evils, and must decide whether to hanl 
out manure on the frozen ground and subject it. 
to some waste, or wait till it can be immediately , 
plowed under, at which time other labors. will 
press and the hauling will be much harder, . 


Pastures may be improved by cutting the brush. 
and removing stones loosened by te frost. The: 
cattle and sheep will keep the young growth of. 
bushes browsed down, if they are cut over once, 


Plowing.—We can seldom do much plowing in 
March, north of latitude 40. It is best. to be 
ready for it—and on under-drained ground, and 
that of a porous character it is often feasible. 
See article on spring plowing on another page. 

Potatoes.—Rub off the growing sprouts. Select 
early varieties for seed, and plant on very 
early ground, if the season be favorable. 


Poultry —Give hens a chance to pick at the 
first grass, chick-weed etc., that starts. It will 
encourage them greatly. Let not the high price 
of eggs hinder setting plenty fer early chickens, . 


Seeds—Try those on hand to see if all are - 
sure to grow. Secure new and valuable kinds. 
Good plants will never grow from poor seed, 
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Sheep.—Separate breeding ewes, and follow hints 
given on the preceding page, and also on page 80. 
Tools.—Repair broken implements, get duplicates 
of parts Hable to break in ordinary usage— 
plow-points or shares, cultivator and harrow teeth, 
whiffle-trees, ox-yokes and bows, and the like. 


_~ — 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The intense cold at the beginning of the year has 
severely injured the trees in many localities. 
Wherever the bark is black and dead, cut the 
branches back to a good healthy bud at once, tak- 
ing care that the bark does not strip while pruning. 


Cherry Trees.—Plant as early as possible. Graft 
the last of this month or the first of next. 

Cuttings of Quince, Currants, etc., put out early. 

Girdled Trees.—Trees injured by mice or rabbits, 
as soon as discovered, should have a plaster of 
cow-dung and clayey loam, well beaten together 
and bound on with an old cloth. 

Grafting —Read the detailed description on page 
$1. Cions may be cut. Get the necessary tools 
and materials ready. Cherries may be worked this 
month, but it is best to leave Apples until later. 


Insects.,-Examine trees received from the nursery 
to see that they do not contain scale or bark louse. 
Better burn up the trees than introduce this pest. 
Nurserymen should send out no affected trees. 
Scale may be removed from small trees by apply- 
ing soft soap by means of a brush or swab. 


Manures.—Stable manure may be spread liberally 
over the roots of trees. Cart out compost in 
heaps where it will be needed in spring planting. 

Nursery Trees.—In taking up, preserve as many of 
the root fibres as possible. If to be packed for 
carrying far, put damp moss around the roots. 


Planting.—Prepare the land by deep plowing, fol- 
lowing the common plow witha sub-soiler. Ifthe 
land is inclined to be wet, drain it. As soon as 
trees are received, unpack them and bury their 
roets. If the tops are at all dried, bury the whole 
tree in moist earth for a few days. Make the holes 
wide enough to spread the roots to their full length. 
Pare off smooth all wounds upon the roots. Cut 
back the last year’s growth to two or three buds. 
Set the tree so that the upper roots shall be three 
or four inches below the surface, Extend and sepa- 
rate the roots and fill in with surface soil, taking 
care that no cavities are left. Work in the earth 
between the roots with the fingers. When the 
roots are covered with several inches of earth, 
press it down with the foot, then fill up.the hole. 
Put a mulch of old straw, coarse manure, or 
chips, around the tree as far as the roots extend. 

Pruning.—Remove only small or injured branches. 

Old Orchards will be benefitted by scraping loose 
bark and moss from the trunks; wash with soft 
soap in water enough to apply with a brush. 


Seeds.—Plant out fruit tree seeds kept over winter 
in boxes of earth, as soon as the soil is ready. 


Stocks.—Cut back those budded last season to 
within 3 inches «-f the bud. Set out those root-graft- 
ed during winter, as soon as the ground is settled. 

: wrens 


Kitchen Garden. 


In following the suggestions given in the Agri- 
culturist calendar, regard must be had to the for- 
wardness of the season and the peculiarities of the 
location. Many will find them more suited to April 
than to the present month. In general, nothing is 
gained by working before the ground has become 
settled, and danger of severe freezing is passed. 


Asparagus.—Fork in the covering of manure 
gently. Strew salt over, and use old brine upon 
the bed. Make new beds, using one or two-year- 
old plants ; set one foot apart each way, in ground 
thoroughly manured, at least 18 inches deep. Sow 
seeds early, in drills one foot apart. See page 75. 

Beans.—A few may be started in hot-beds for 
early use by sowing in sods, as directed on page 82, 





Ashes will be very useful throughout the sea- 
son. Preserve a supply under cover. 

Beets.—As soon as weather admits, sow Early Tur- 
nip or Bassano on rich ground, in rows a foot apart. 

Cabbages.—-Sow in hot-bed Early York and other 
early sorts, and Winningstadt for second early. 
Sprinkle with ashes and plaster at the first signs of 
insects. Put out cabbage stumps for greens. 

Carrots.—Sow the Early Horn, as directed for 
beets. Cover lightly, and water if the weather be dry. 

Cauliflower.—Sow in hot-bed same as cabbage. 
Early Paris is good; also Extra Early Erfurt. 

Celery.—Sow in a gentle hot-bed or cold-frame. 
Shade from hot sun and water as needed, till plants 
are up. Early White Solid is the best early sort. 

Compost.—The heaps made last season should be 
turned over; break the lumps, pick out all rubbish 
and make uniform. If not sufficiently decompos- 
ed, add stable manure to start fermentation. 

Cress, or Teppergrass.—Sow early in light, rich 
soil; cover lightly; apply ashes te keep off insects. 

Cucumbers.—Sow seeds of Early Russian, and 
White Spined, in sods, as described on page 8&2. 

Drains.—These will pay. If not able to do 
more, at least put tiles in the wettest places, 

FEyq Plant.—Put seeds in the hot-beds. Long 
Purpl¢ for early, Improved New-York for main crop, 

Fences and Gates.—Make pig and poultry proof, 

Horse Radish.—Dig for use and market. The 
roots may be kept a long time buried in sand. 
Start new beds by planting pieces of root one inch 
long at the depth of a foot, 10 inches apart, in rows 
two feet distant. A rich, moist soil is best. 

Tfot-Beds.—See description and notes on page 82. 

Teeks.—Sow early, an inch deep, in rows a foot 
apart, in rich soil. 

Lettuce.—Sow in hot-bed or cold-frame, very thin 
and shallow, and in the open ground as soon as 
practicable. Curled Silesian, and Butter, are best. 

Moenure.—-Cart out to where it is to be used, and 
cover with earth if it is to remain for any time. 
Save hen and pigeon manure under cover. 

Melons.—Start a few as directed for cucumbers. 

Onions.—As soon as the ground is thawed, put 
out potato onions 4 inches apart, in 15-inch rows, 
Cover with a little straw till the leaves appear, 

Parsley —Sow in a gentle hot-bed and in open 
ground in 1-foot drills. Soaking the seed a day in 
tepid water will hasten germination. 

Parsnips.—Use or market, leaving finest for seed. 

Peas.—Pilant as early as the ground can be work- 
ed, and at intervals of two weeks, in a dry, warm 
place, occupied the year before by some well ma- 
nured crop. Numerous new early kinds are in the 
catalogues. Daniel O’Rourke and Prince Albert 
need brush, and are good—Tom Thumb and Bish- 
op’s Long Pod are dwarfs, and need no brush, 

Peppers.—Sow in hot-beds for planting early, 

Plow, Subsoil and Trench as soon as thesoil is dry. 

Potatoes.—Put in early serts. Start the sprouts 
in a warm room before planting. If cold weather 
has not passed, cover the rows with litter. The 
Dykeman is most grown around New-York— 
Early Sovereign and Ash-leaf Kidney are good. 

Radishes.—Sow in hot-bed, and put in open 
ground as early as may be, at intervals of two 
weeks. Strew ashes and plaster to keep off insects. 
Give a rich and rater sandy soil. The Scarlet 
Turnip, Olive Shape, Early Frame, and Long Scear- 
let Short Top are among the best. 

Rhubarb.—Put out roots as soon as the ground 
can be worked. Give plenty of manure and muck. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster.—Dig as soon as the 
earth is thawed, leaving the finest for seed. 

Seeds.—Order early. Use none of doubtful vi- 
tality. See basket note. Parsnip, carrot, onion, 
and salsify especially, are not safe if over a year old. 

Spinach.—Uncover that wintered over, and stir 
the soil. Sow the round-leaved sort early. 

Squash.—Put seeds of the early kinds in the hot- 
bed, as directed for cucumbers. 





Tools.—If old ones have not been repaired and 
new ones bought, do it as soon as possible, 

Tomatoes.—Start in hot-bed. Early and Large 
Smooth Red are the earliest. Fejce for succession, 

Turnips.—Sow for early family use, in a warm 
spot, the Early Dutch, or Red and White Strap-leag, 

Winter Chervy.—-Treat this the same as tomatoes, 

a 
Fruit Garden. 


A deep, rich and well drained soil is essential, 
and in making new plantings this should be secur. 
ed. Order new stock early, as there is a scarcity, 

Blackbervies.--The Dorchester is the earliest, and 
the New Rochelle the standard sort. Plant early, 
6 feet each way, cutting old canes back to 6 inches, 

Chervics.—Dwarfs may be planted in the fruit 
garden, but standards require too much room. 

Crrrvants.--Plant out cuttings made in autumn, 
If the buds have got started, make cuttings now, 

Goosebervies.—-Make and set out cuttings. Plant 
the American and Houghton’s Seedling early, 

Grapes.—Put out cuttings and rooted plants, as 
soon as the ground is ready. See article on page 
84. Plant vines in rich, but not « close or wet soil, 
which has been worked at least 18 inches deep, 
Hartford Prolific, Concord, and Delaware are the 
hardy varieties. Diana good with protection. 
Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, Adirondac, Iona, Isra- 
ella, and several of Rogers’ Hybrids are promising 
and worthy of trial. Catawba and Isabella suceced 
in certain localities only, Do not be in a hurry to 
put up vines laid down in autumn. If not manur- 
ed last fall, give the vines a good surface manuring. 

taspberries—Do not uncover until danger of 
frost is over. Make new plantations. Franconia and 
Ifudson River Antwerp are the best red. Brinek- 
le’s Orange for yellow is a standard sort. The 
Black Caps are very prolific. See article on page 85, 

Strawberries.—If new beds are to be planted this 
spring, prepare ground early, spading in a good 
supply of well decomposed manure or compost. 

Pears.—Plant dwarfs early. If we could have 
but one pear, it would be the Bartlett; for two, 
add the Duchesse @’ Angouleme, and for three, the 
Vicar of Winkfield 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Operations here will depend much upon the for- 
wardness of the season. Clearing up can be done, 
new walks made and old ones repaired. 

Annnals—Sow in a gentle hot-bed or cold frame. 

Cold Frames.—Give free airing on mild days. 

Fidging.—Reset box as soon as it gets unsightly. 
Lay grass edgings, and trim and repair old ones. 

Hedges.—Thorn, Privet, Buckthorn, and other de- 
ciduous hedge plants may be set. 

Hot-beds.—Make for starting early annuals and 
cuttings as directed on page 82. They pay. 

Lawn—Remove dead leaves and fallen limbs, top- 
dress with fine compost, and reseed bare spots. 

Perennials.—Take up, divide and reset. 

Roses.—Plant as early as the ground can be 
worked. Tie up climbing roses. 

Shrvbs.—Plant and thin out hardy kinds. Those 
protected during winter should not be uncovered 
until the weather is settled. 

Bulbs.—Partially remove the covering of hy 
cinths, or remove it wholly if the weather is warm, 
keeping it near by to throw over in ease of frost- 

en 
Green and Hot-Houses. 
Sudden changes without will require care in wateh- 
ing the fires. Ventilate freely whenever admissible. 

Abutilons.—Propagate by cuttings. The striatum 
and venosum are desirable for borders. 

Acacias in bloom need light, but little water. 

Annuals,—-Pot off all that are large enough, and 
sow others if an increase of stock is needed. . 

Azaleas.—Prune as soon as out of flower. Givé 
plenty of air and sun while growing. 
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Bedding Plants.—Continue to propagate. Hard- 
en those already potted in a cooler house, 

Camellias.—Inarch. Prune those out of flower in- 
toshape. Keep foliage clean and heat uniform. 

Calceolarias.—If pot-bound shift to larger pots. 

Chrysanthemums.—Propagate by cuttings or by 
division of old plants. 

Fuchsias.—Start old plants into growth, first 
pruning them. Repot young plants. 

Heliotrope.—Make cuttings; repot rooted plants. 

Lantanas—will need repotting. 

Lemons, Oranges and Oleanders.—Remove scale 
from stems by soap suds applied with a stiff brush. 

Pelargoniums.—Make cuttings of bedding sorts. 
Give plenty of light to those coming into bloom. 


Roses.—Those which are to bloom out of doors 
should have larger pots. 
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° 
Apiary in March. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


When the frost is out of the hives, raise them 
and scrape out all dead bees and. filth from under 
the combs. After one or two days in which the 
bees have flown out freely, examine the hives to 
ascertain their condition. To do this, if box hives 
are used, invert them, having first quicted the bees, 
if necessary, by blowing tobacco smoke among 
them. Let the sun shine directly among the 
combs. In the strongest colonies the bees will 
nearly fill the spaces between the combs. If they 
extend only between two or three combs, the col- 
ony is weak and needs protection from robbers : 
contract the entrance so that but one bee can pass 
atatime. If there be sealed honey, there is not 
much danger of the colony starving in twelve or 
fourteen days. Delay feeding as long as practica- 
ble, but when it becomes necessary, place the mate- 
rial in the box on the top of the hive and cover 
it closely, allowing the bees access only through 
the top of the hive. Feed with honey, scalded, 
with a little water added, or with sugar dissolved 
toasyrup. To feed in the movable comb hive, re- 
move an outside empty comb, and replace with 
sealed honey; ora comb may be filled by pouring 
asmall stream into the empty cells. Whena col- 
ony leaves its hive for want of provisions, if they 
cluster, return them to their own hive if it be in 
healthy condition, and feed them regularly. A col- 
ony may sometimes be found to all appearance dead, 
but unless they are absolutely frozen, they may not 
lose their vitality ina day or two. Place the hive 
near the fire, warm a few spoonfuls of honey or 
sugar syrup and pour it directly among the bees. 
Tie a cloth over the hive to detain them, and when 
they are warmed into activity return them to the 
stand and feed as before directed. In large apiaries, 
such cases may occur at any time before clover 
blossoms. Should the bees die in a cluster, and 
become mouldy and decomposed, cut out all affect- 
ed combs, leaving only such as are in good condi- 
tion, The presence of a queen is often ascertained 
by discovering eggs or any immature bees on the 
floor of the hive. Any clusters of dead bees be- 
tween the combs may be removed with a large wire 
hent into a hook at the end. If any change is yet 
to be made in the stands, it should be neglected no 
longer. It cannot be done after they have been 
out a few times and marked their locality, without 
Serious loss of bees, unless taken to 2 considerable 
distance, Should there be a light snow, observe 
the rules given last month. In many places some 
Pollen will be brought in towards the last of the 
Month. The value of flour as a substitute, 
Will depend on the size of the apiary and the 
Supply of early flowers in the vicinity. If there 
are but few bees, and there is an abundance of alder 
and swamp willows near, the flour is not very 
“sential; but where there are many bees, it is 
quite important. One apiary fed last spring what 
Would amount to an average of about 2 Ibs. to the 
hive, swarmed three weeks earlier, and sent out 
three times as many swarms as any other in this 
Weinity. The result must be attributed either to 
the feed, or to the superiority of the “long billed” 








variety to which it was given. Buckwheat flour 
was not taken readily after they had feasted on rye. 
Rye is probably as good as any, and the bees seem 
to like it best unbolted; they appropriate the fine 
particles, leaving the coarser bran for cattle. Dur- 
ing the first warm days, scatter this feed on the 
ground or grass, in some place out of the wind, 
near where you intend they shall work. To keep 
the meal from being wasted;spread it on a tight 
floor a few feet square, with a curb around the 
edge. It will not do to depend on flour to sustain 
colonies that are out of honey; flour is good only 
for the young brood; old bees require honey, or its 
equivalent. Hives kept in the house may be set 
out some fair, warm day. Put out a dozen, and in 
two hours as many more, letting each occupy their 
own old stand as far as practicable. Better let 
some remain over till another day, than to take all 
out at once, as many bees issue immediately and 
some get confused and enter the wrong hive. 
Should some colonies become very strong, others 
must be correspondingly weak. After flying out 0 
day or two, put a strong one in the place of a weak 
one, and that in the place of the other. They 
usually become about equal the next day they fly. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist, 


For the benefit of new subscribers, we state that the 
Office Room of this journal, 25 by 75 feet, affords ample 
space for a large exhibition of agricultural and_horti- 
cultural objects of interest. Usually our tables present 
avery attractive appearance, at times exceeding that of 
many county fairs, and being centrally located, adjoining 
Printing House Square, and almost in front of the City 
Hall, our office is visited by thousands of persons weekly. 
All are invited to exhibit appropriate articles, fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, implements, household products, etc., 
and also to call and examine the collection. The win- 
ter months are less prolific in out-door production, but 
the following articles have been placed on the tables 
since our last report: 

Fruits.—Apples: Fine red apples for name, J. A. 
Coutant, Sing Sing, N. Y....Cogswell Pearmain ; Ed- 
ward Newberry, Brooklyn, Conn....Fine Specimens 
from Elberfeldt, Germany; Ernest Obrig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Pears: Five California Pears, weighing 1314 Ibs., 
largest, 3 lbs, 8 oz., raised by R. G. Moody, San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia; exhibited by E. W. Mattison, 36 Spruce Street, 
N. Y....Model of Large Duchesse Pear, weight of ori- 
ginal, 353 oz.; Dr. Ward, Newark, N. J...... Winter 
Nellis, in fine condition, Jan. 3d; Mr. Leverich, Brooklyn, 
N. Y....Cranberries, 4 varieties ; Dr. S. Derby, Stanton, 
Mich....Pomegranate and Orange grown in Florida; 
Theodere Holt, Hilton Head, S. C. 

VEGETABLES, ETC.—Fine Winfield Red Onion; W. T. 
Simpson, Rockford, Ili.......Prairie Seedling Potato, 
sample of 300 bushels per acre ; Wm. 8. Carpenter, Rye, 
N. Y....Large Red Onion, 2 lbs.; W. A. Byers, Denver, 
Colorado Terr.... White Norfolk Turnip, 103{ lb. ; W. B. 
Miles, Manhasset Neck, L. I ...Carrots, sample of 500 
bushels per acre, one weighing 3% lb.; James Keeley, 
Paranus, N. J....Garnet Chili Potato; F. Campbell, 
N. Y. City.... Prince Albert, do., curious growth; S. H. 
Knapp, Bedford, N. Y....Colbrook Seedling ; I. Camp, 
Norwalk, Conn....New Seedling; Wm. E. Palmer, 
Pleasantville, N. Y....Squashes, several Varieties; C. S. 
Pell, New York Orphan Asylum....California Gourds, 
very fine, and Crook-necked Squashes; John G. Schnei- 
der, Fishkill Landing, N. Y....Salsify, or Oyster Plant, 
fine growth; J. E. Chapman, Perth Amboy, N. J....Fine 
varieties of Corn; Edgar Griffin, West Hampton, L. I... 
Corn, 12 and 14 rowed ; G. B. Valentine, Yonkers, N. Y. 
.... White Flint Corn; Jonas Tooker, Westfield, N. J... 
Mushrooms, very fine ; Wm. Chorlton, Staten Island.... 
Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco; John Drummond, 
Gardener to Mrs. Strong, Newtown, N. Y. 

MiscELLANEOus.—Beautiful Bouquet of Flowers ; Miss 
Cortelyou,. Staten Island, N. ¥....Fine named collec- 
tion of beautiful Camellias; fromr Wm. Chorlton, Staten 
Island—amongst them, Fimbriata, Duniap’s Imbricata, 
Fordii, Myrtifolia, Lowii, Elphinstonii, Wilderii, Prattii, 
Mrs. Cope, etc. etc....... Hen’s Eggs, very large, and 
very small; S. F. Bogert, Centerville, N. J...... Nutmeg, 
perfect fruit; O. G, Austin, Jersey City, N. J....... 
Suwarrow Nut; from Demarara, S. A...... -Sorghum 
Sugar fine sample; made by George B. Wallace, Low 
Moore, Iowa; exhibited by |, B, Jones, N. Y. City...... 
Tree Labels of Slate, from Germany; A. S. Fuller, 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Leaf and Cane of Palmetto; John 
Yelter, Seabrook, near Hilton Head, 8S. C....Sorghum 
Syrup, sample from 1100 gallons, made in 1863; A. Flem- 
ing, Readington, N. J. 








Notes from the Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 
Ch Sean! 
A brief abstract for the four weeks ending Feb. 11th, 
is all our space permits. 


Dr. Ward presented an apparently new pear, of large 
size, probably a seedling. Flavor fine, sweet, buttery, 
and firm to the core. It was found on an old thrifty tree 
on New York Island, which has borne for years past 
about 12 bushels of pears annually. Keeps till March, 
and the Dr. thinks it the best pear after the Lawrence is 
gone, which opinion was concurred in, 

T. W. Field remarked that a winter pear was a rarity; 
those called such ripen in November. The Easter Beurre, 
about the only well known really winter sort, falls off 
prematurely and does not ripen up well.—Lawrence and 
Vicars prove the best late sorts. 

Specimens of the Jonathan apple were shown and 
spoken of as one of the best sorts, Northern spy was 
considered a good shipping apple, much liked in England. 

A. Parrish had knewn Northern Spy since its first intro- 
duction. The tree withstands northern winters better 
than almost any other kind, is an abundant bearer, and a 
good market fruit, retaining its freshness. He took 1000 
bbls. Northern Spy, R.I. Greening, Swaar, Baldwin, etc., 
to Port Royal last season, and Northern Spy kept best, be- 
sides bringing $2 per bbl. more than other sorts. 

Rey. J. Knox, of Pittsburg, said concerning raspberries, 
for marketing he prefers Franconia, Brinckle’s Orange, 
and Improved Black Cap. B. Orange is highest flavored; 
Franconia very good, solid, and a great bearer ; while the 
Improved Black Cap is yearly becoming more popular, 
is perfectly hardy, an abundant bearer, and brings a good 
price. Fastolff does not do well with him---is too soft and 
does not yield enough ; if confined to a single sort, give 
him Franconia. This variety does not sucker freely, 
and on this account nurserymen too frequently discard it. 

Dr. Ward raised raspberries for 15 years—tried all the 
old sorts, and found nothing equal to Franconia, in size, 
productiveness, and market value ;—has rows 10 years 
planted which bear as well as when first set. 

E. Williams agrees with Knox on varieties—finds Im- 
proved Black Cap very prolific, obtaining a bushel from 
a single picking of a row 150 feet long. Can’t get a stand 
of Hudson River Antwerp. 

A. S. Fuller grows Franconia ; can not get enough for 
orders, Belle de Fontenay best of everbearing, but of 
little value. Brinckle’s Orange good, but don’t take in 
market, which is the best guide for pianting. 

Samples of condensed cider from Gail Borden’s manu- 
factory were shown and commended. It was stated that 
he had put up 600 bbls. for army use. See page 78. 

Solon Robinson thought that such an article would be 
a preventive of the scurvy in the army, and that soldiers, 
who paid $1.00 per dozen for small apples, at Chattanoo- 
ga, would look upon this as a godsend. 

R. H. Williams suggests, that grapes may by the same 
process yield a jelly, to be easily kept or transported. 

At one of the meetings the Chairman, Mr. Wm. Clark 
of Massachusetts, thought more profit would result from 
discussing a regular subject, when Mr. Robinson pro- 
posed: ‘“‘What influence does the stock exercise upon 
the graft?’ A variety of views were expressed, some 
contending that the only effect of the stock was to hasten 
the bearing period, as the quince stock does the pear, 
and the paradise the apple. Others thought a finer, more 
delicate flavor imparted to the pear by the quince stock. 

A letter was read from an experimenter, who said that 
to get late sorts of fruit we must plant seeds of late 
varieties, and early ripening kinds for early sorts. By 
grafting stocks from late seeds, with winter sorts, he main- 
tained that the keeping qualities were improved. 

R. H. Williams was of the opinion that the pear, planted 
on quince, seldom put out its own roots. 

W. S. Carpenter would undertake to plant 100 dwarf 
pears and have 29 of them root from the pear. 

Solon Robinson, in reply to the question whether sorts 
did not run out, or were not limited to the age of the tree 
from which the graft was taken, asked, if 200 years was 
the allowed life time of a pear tree and a cion were taken 
from it at the end of 199 years and grafted into a young 
stock, whether the graft would die the next year. 

T. W. Field clted in proof that sorts did not run out 
with the decay of the original tree, that certain sorts had 
been in existence for a thousand years. To illustrate 
the long life of the pear, he mentioned some trees on the 
light soil of Long Island which were planted by Peter 
Stuyvesant in 1648, and consequently over 200 years old. 
They are still thrifty, are 914 to 1042 feet incircumference, 
and bear full crops of what are called summer Bon 
Chretien—the same sort as the famous Stuyvesant tree 
on the corner of Third Avenue and Thirteenth street of 
this city, planted about the same time, by the same person. 

Mr. Carpenter was of opinion that varieties do run out, 
and that putting them on young thrifty stocks would not 
save them. He instanced the White Doyenne pear and 
the Newton Pippin apple. 

R. H, Williams thought the newer varieties of apples 
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did much better than the old sorts—the Doyenne pear was 
good for a hundred years and then failed—so too with 
some of the forest trees, as the Lombardy Poplar and 
Buttonwood. 

Dr. Underhill thought the idea of sorts running out was 
an erroneous one, and instanced his own orchard of New- 
town Pippins, which in common with many others began 
to fail 7 or 8 years ago—were literally starving. By ap- 
plying liquid manure he entirely revived them and got as 


good fruit as ever before. ; ; 
In reply to the question of change of locality, either 


north or south, A. S. Fuller remarked that, other things 
being equal, he should prefer southern grown trees to 
north, as the wood would be well ripened and better pre- 
pared to withstand the winter, than trees which had 
grown into cold weather, whose branches were still green. 

R. H. Williams said, northern winter apples carried 
south, became fall fruit—the ripening process is checked 
by the cold weather at the north, and proceeds slowly in 
the cool cellar, while the long autumn at the south carries 
the fruit far toward the ripening period before it is gather- 
ed, hence the shorter season before its decay. 

Messrs. Fuller and Carpenter would plant pears and 
other hardy fruit trees in the Fall, as sap starts in spring 
before they can be transplanted. 

A letter was read from a Missouri grape grower, stat- 
ing that the Catawba grape is not being discarded, as 
many eastern people imagine. New vineyards of Cataw- 
bas are planted every year. 

R. G. Pardee don’t find anything better than Delaware 
—kept some two months, and they then dried into perfect 
~aisins—don’t see what we want of Adirondac ; Delaware 
supplies all wants. 

W. S. Carpenter replied that Adirondac is much larger 
than Delaware, a stronger grower, free from pulp, and of 
delicious flavor, but can’t spare Delaware—both wanted. 

Sclon Robinson said, the Delaware was good from Mis- 
souri to Vermont, and asked where, except in its original 
locality, the Adirondac had been thoroughly tested. 

Dr. Underhill replied to the assertion at a former 
meeting that his grapes were sour, and that he made 
more money from the sale of vines, than from the grapes 
themselves, stating that the constantly increasing demand 
for his grapes did not allow him to put as many into wine 
ax he wished to, and that he made ten times as much from 
the sale of grapes and wine as from the plants, and did 
not fail of a crop once in 20 years. He cultivates only 
the Isabella and Catawba, to any extent—is trying the 
newer sorts, and would not stick to the old varieties did 
he believe others would succeed better. He could prove, 
by statistics, that, with the exception of California, 90, if 
not 95 per cent of all the wine made in the United States 
was from the Isabella and Catawba grapes, though some 
persons persistently assert they are not worth cultivating. 
He attributed the failure of the Isabella in sume cases to 
planting on a clay soil, or a clay subsoil, where the sur- 
face soil looked well; and in other instances it was 
allowed to bear itself to death. Not more than one-fifth 
the amount of fruit a thrifty Isabella vine would set, 
should be allowed to grow. 

Dr. Ward does not question the success of Dr. Under- 
hill with the Isabella, on his peculiarly warm, light soil, 
with the ameliorating influence of the water almost 
around his vineyard; still it must be admitted there were 
hundreds of failures in less favorable situations, 
where all the requisite care had been bestowed. The 
fruit does not ripen, hence the society could not confi- 
dently recommend it for general culture. 

Dr. Underhill still contended that people did not thin 
out the Isabella as they should, and instanced a case, 
where one of his own vine dressers was driven away 
from a vineyard he had undertaken to regulate, because 
he was cutling off some of the clusters, the owner re- 
marking that what nature put on was allright. The re- 
sult was 10,000 lbs. of immature grapes, instead of 2,000 
lbs. of well ripened clusters. He had recently planted a 
vineyard of Isabellas where he was told this sort would 
not succeed, and the result was entirely satisfactory— 
recommends trying the new variety, but to hold op to 
the Isabella as a proved sort. 

T. W. Field said, Isabella was so fitful there was no 
calculating where it would succeed. He named severa! 
failures, on a large scale, where the soil appeared suited 
to the grape, and the requisite amount of skill was used 
in its planting and after-culture, paying due attention to 
thinning the fruit. He had never been able to get a 
perfect cluster of the Isabella on his own place. 
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To Workers in Wood — Packing 
Boxes Wanted for Mailing Plants.— Some 
better plan is wanted for mailing small parcels of plants 
to preserve them from being crushed in the mail bags. 
We have been studying upon several plans. The best 
we can think of, is a small wooden box, say like a long, 
round match box, not bored quite through, without cover, 
the ends rounded, to be slit through lengthwise, se as to 





open for laying in the plants enveloped in moss and oil- 
cloth. The two halves can then be put together and 
fastened with a paper label pasted around, or by strings in 
grooves. We invite attention to the matter, and pro- 
posals. Perhaps some better form can be named. An 
immense sale will accrue to the person who can get up 
the best and cheapest thing of this kind. A great busi- 
ness is now done in mailing plants, under the cheap 
postage law. We want 50,000 to 100,000 such boxes, and 
will help the inventor of the best, to a large demand. 





Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here im small 
type and condensed form, fur want of space eisewhere. 

Unanswered Letiers.—See noteon page 
36 last month, which applies quite as strongly now. 





Back Volumes and Numbers De- 
layed.--So many printershave gone to the army that 
it is difficult to get back numbers and volumes printed and 
bound at once. Hence the delay in forwarding some 
volumes ordered, and also in sending the first numbers of 
this year tonew subscribers. We hope to soon get square. 





“Our Variety Store.°? — We direct 
particular attention to the large assortment of excellent 
advertisements in this paper and in the Supplement. The 
valuable information given will pay weil for looking 
throughthe whole. Note that the business matters under 
the different heads of Trees, Seeds, etc., are both on 
pages 90 to 95, and on the Supplement—those in the latter 
coming in after the pages were full, had to be made up 
separately. No other distinctionof place is made—the 
last, middle, first, and the Supplement pages, are equally 
valuable. As heretofore remarked, these pages are very 
like a good “ Varigty Store” brought to every one’s 
door. We have sifted the advertisements, rejecting very 
many altogether. Ouraimis toinsert nothing from par- 
ties whom we do not believe will do all they offer to do. 

Instead of raising the subscription price, we give a little 
extra space tothe business department this month.— 
N. B.—Advertisers express themselves so well pleased 
with the plan, that we again request our readers in order- 
ing goods or sending for circulars, catalogues, ete., to 
state where the advertisements were seen. 





A Present of Fine Hogs to the Sane 
itary Fair.—The Metropolitan Fair Committee have 
received notice from N. O. Burger & Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., that they expect to send on a lot of hogs, to be sold 
at the Great Fair at New-York. This firm proposes that 
breeders of stock-pigs each send on a dozen pigs, less 
than one year old, to be given to the Fair, and at the 
same time deposit a specified sum of money, the whole 
to make a sweepstakes premiuin, to be given to the 
breeder of the best dozen. Perhaps something of the 
kind will be carried out. 

Tobacco Culture—Onion Culture. 
—Large sudden calls, on Feb. 20, run out the second 
edition of the valuable work on Tobacco Culture, which 
accounts for the delay in supplyingit. The third edition 
is now ready. See page 95 for advertisements of both 
Tobacco and Onion Culture. 





The Grape Calturist, by A.S. Fuller. We 
have seen this work insheets, just as we are going to 
press, and it will probably be issued by the time this no- 
tice reaches the reader. It appears to be a very complete 
treatise upon all the different branches of grape culture, 
set forth in a plain and practical manner and fully illus- 
trated with excellent engravings. It is nodoubt the best 
treatise on the native grape yet published, Sent by mail 
for $1.25, : 

Vick’s Lllustrated Catalogue of 
flower seeds with brief descriptions of the flowers and di- 
rections for their culture. The work is abundantly illus- 
trated and will prove a useful hand-book for the flower 
garden. See advertisement. 


The ‘** Five-Twenties*” a Good In« 
vestment.—The American Agriculturist seldom offers 
special advice in regard to financial investments, unless it 
has well grounded reasons for doing so. During the past 
year we several times urged our readers to use all their 
spare money in buying the 5-20 U. S. Bonds, both as a 
patriotic investment, and as one that would pay well. 
We did so for good reasons and acted upon the advice 
given to others, so far as we had any investment to make 





of our own, or of money entrusted to us as Trustee for 
minors on account of an estate to be settied. Messrs, 
Fisk & Hatch and others tell us that they received many 
subscriptions to the 6-20 Bonds from persons who stated 
that they did so wholly upon their confidence in the re. 
commendation of the Agriculturist....The loan having 
all been taken at par, the bonds are to-day, Feb. 16, sel}. 
ing at a premium of 7 to 8 per cent., or $70 to $80 advance 
on each $1,000 bond dated prior to Nov. 2d, and those of 
later date are proportionately high. 





The German Agriculturist valu 
able for Students of German.—One of 
our German subscribers writes for both German and 
English editions and adds “I suggest to those of your 
German readers who are not well acquainted with the 
English tongue, that your two editions offer a rare op- 
portunity to compare the languages, even though the 
translation may not be exactly literal. Also, to those, 
who are studying German, the same facility. ”—A large 
number of families already take both editions—the Ger. 
man for the old people, and the English for their children, 
who are learning this language. 

Tea, Then and Now.—In 1661 the im. 
portation of tea into England was 2 ibs. 2 oz., for the 
use of the king. Two hundred years jater (1862) the im- 
ports into that country were 109,000,000 pounds, 

Mnitting Machimes.—A. W. Fuller, 
Wyoming Co., Ill. We know of nomore successful knit. 
ting machine than Aiken’s, which is well recommended 
by those who have used it. 





‘Transporting Bees.—‘A. J.” Plainfield, 
Ind. The plan you suggest, would not work. The proper 
way is to furnish the bees transported with a piece of 
honey comb, worked fast in a frame. 

To Destroy Pea Weevil.—David Gor- 
ham, Tipton Co., Ind. The pea weevil may be destroyed 
by soaking the peas in scalding water just before planting, 

**Hobson’s Choice.’? — This is a very 
common expression, implying “that one has no choice, 
or that he must ‘take this or none.’—The origin of the 
expression will interest the readers of the Asnerican Ag- 
riculturist, Tobias Hobson kept the first livery stable 
in England, near Cambridge University. He had forty 
horses for hire, some of them very fine, but he made itan 
invariable rule that every successive customer shouid 
take the horse standing nearest the door or none. He so 
arranged the animals that each horse should come in 
order for a share of the work. 





A Portrait Wanted.—Every year nv 
merous requests have been made for the publication of 
the portrait of the Proprietor of the Agriculturist, Heis 
not sure enough of his good looks to place himself 
thus on exhibition. Besides, thousands have already in 
their own minds made a picture of his personal appear- 
ance, and as probably very few if any of these are cor- 
rect, an exact likeness presented would only bring them 
disappointment, and it is a rule of this establishment not 
to disappoint its patrons, if possible to avoid it. F. 


New Milk Stool.— “A Subscriber” gives 
an account of a milk stool he has long used, which holds 
the pail on one end while the milker sits on the other. 
He says it not only keeps the pail clean, but gives him 
much better control of it, in case the cow is restless. A 
similar arrangement was figured in the American Age 
riculturist, Vol. XXI, page 309, (Oct. 1862.) 

Sundry Humbugs. — Hundreds of cir 
culars, pamphlets, etc. not to mention the inevitable 
ticket “1649”, have been poured in upon us. We have no 
room to show them up seriatim. Here is the villainous 
“Franklin Benefit Association” ; ‘* Cosmopolitan Art 
Union” ; another Maine * $10 Sewing Machine”; ‘ Doe- 
tors” hailing from New-York, from Jersey City, Albeny, 
Troy, Lansingburg, and eisewhere; Shelbyville Lot- 
tery”; “Covington do.”, and a dozen others in obscure 
towns from Maine to New-Jersey, and westward ; ‘“ Fac 
similes” of gold coins; some 99 kinds, more or less, of 
“ Bitters” (that is cheap whiskey drugged a little to dis 
guise it) ; and soon tothe end of the chapter. Look 
out for humbug seeds, plants, etc, and irresponsible “tree 
peddlers” about these days. 


Humbug Doctors.—<Answer to at least 
a hundred letters: Every Doctor in this city or any other 
city, or village, who advertises by circular or newspaper 
to send medicines or medical advice, or medical books, 
medical pamphlets, by mail or by express is a h-u-m 
b--g. Every advertising doctor is to be avoided. 
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sambuci Wime.— “Jerseyman ”» writes, 
“The remarks in the [ebruary number of the American 
Agricullurist about this so called Portuguese wine, re- 

ied some time ago to call your 
attention to the much-pufked “Sambuci”—young-ameri- 
canizea 1 “Sam Buckeye”’—wine, which is simply a 
preparation of the juice of the common elder-berry. Dur- 
ing the ripening season of these berries a lively time is 
had by the boys and girls around Passaic, Bergen and 
the adjoining counties, in gathering this not “imported- 
from-Portugal” fruit, at the tolerably liberal figure cf one 
cent per pound, which is paid by the proprietor of the 
mythical “vineyard in New Jersey.” It may not be 
amiss, to tell your thousands of readers, that a palatable 
beverage called “wine” is made from the elder-berry, and 
if in the manufacture a small quantity of “Jersey Light- 
ning” be added, a mixture peculiarly resembling the much 
vaunted “Sambuei” is obtained, and that, too, at a cost 
very far below one dollar per bottle. The newspapers 
are paid to insert puffs of this Sambuci compound, and 
nine-tenths of the editors probably do not know or care 
whether the statements are true or not. I have read 
some outrageous yarns concerning this wine—of persons 
believing it to be the purest kind of Port; of what the 
London Times is supposed to have said about it; and of 
its wonderful medicinal properties ; all of which to any 
one who has spent a little time inthe counties aforemen- 
tioned, seems, tospeak somewhat mildly, slightly on the 
order of romance. TElder-berry wine, without any alco- 
holic additions, isa cheap and pleasant drink.” 





mina me, that I had inte 


More Lotiery Humbugs.—A new game 
in this line is being attempted by a firm of self-styled 
bankers in New York City. They send out “private and 
confidential” circulars to different parties, which we have 
seen, stating that certain numbers which they name are 
sure to draw prizes of at least $1000in a forthcoming lot- 
tery. “Being desirous of distributing a few prizes in the 
neighborhood of the parties addressed, for the purpose of 
waking up the public, they will forward the lucky tickets 
on receipt of $5.” Ifany are unsuspecting enough to 
believe this story, we advise them to test the matter, by 
sending to the lottery men the following perfectly fair 
proposition: Tell them to draw the prize, retain $5 for 
price of ticket, $5 additional for their trouble, and for- 
ward the balance. This will cost only three cents for 

stage, and the balance, $4.97 of the coveted $5, will 

oain on hand, a clear saving from a swindle. 

New Way to Eiaise the Wind.—Re- 
cently letters have been received from subscribers of 
the American Agriculturist, describing the following 
swindle by which some have been victimized: A note 
dated at New York, is sent out to some distant party say- 
ing: “We have a package directed to your address, 
which we will forward to you on receipt of 50 cents and 
a3cent stamp for this notice.” No place of business is 
named ; the money is to be sent through the P. O., direct- 
ed to New York City. The directory shows no firm here 
of the name signed to the above note, and our letter ad- 
dressed to the parties has failed to bring anyreply. Reg- 
ular express companies never conduct business in this 
style; those who do are express rascals, Keep clear of 
them, and put your neighbors upon their guard. 

Humbugs.—A Bequest.—The American 
Agriculturist is now so widely distributed, being taken 
at a large majority of Post Offices in the United States 
nd Canada, that probably no better medium exists for 
jutting the community on guard against swindlers. We 
therefore repeat the request heretofore made, that when 
circulars from unknown. parties promising unusual ad- 
vantages, are received, specimens may be sent to this 
office, uniess the scheme has been previously exposed 
by us. And one thing more—when a humbug is shown 

up, it will be a favour to your neighbors who may rot be 
receiving this journal, to put them on their guard. Whole 
‘ownships have been saved from being flooded with de- 
‘eptive circulars, by the information imparted by the 
Agriculturist to Postimasters, and acted on by them, 
Fertilizer for 'Tobacco.--Substitute 
for Stab-Manure.—Wm. Mechling, Cumberland 
‘Pa. Itis hard to tell. There is no substitute. Were 
* writer ia your place, he would collect a good stock of 
“'¥ muck, or sods of good sward, or if nothing better 
tom: ~ got, good loam, and add to part of it at a time 
'Y particle of chainber ley possible, securing that of 
every hotel or factory within 3 miles at least, saturating 
the Muck or sods with it, and sprinkling on plaster occa- 

Sonally. If he could, he would get castor pomace, un- 

ooting -* Sag rate of ¥ ton to 134 tons to the acre, ac- 

post he Sen eer ge and strength of chamber ley com- 
pet ton.) - “es (7 his is sold in New York for $22.50 

OF one'ba ne hp muck or soil, at the rate of 200 lbs. 

iain ta a oad, it soon heats, and if worked over 

e with the addition of more muck and some 








plaster, rapidly makes a most excellent compost. Besides 
this, he would apply to the soil unleached or leached 
ashes, or super-phosphate, if good could be obtained, in 
such quantity, as he could afford, and judged the land to 
need. Peruvian guano in market costs $100 per ton. 

Subsoiling.—Is it of any use ?2—‘Does 
subsoiling benefit any crop in any situation—particularly, 
would it make the potato crop earlier 2” ** C, W.”, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa. Subsoiling loosens up the soil for a depth 
of several inches below that portion which is turned by 
the surface plow. It prevents the packing of the soil by 
the plow and the formation of a hardpan at the usual 
depth of plowing. It promotes drainage ; lets in the air; 
enables roots easily to go to greater depths ; promotes the 
absorption of moisture during drouths, and enables crops 
to withstand their effects much better. Some soils are 
open by nature, and some are well drained. These are 
therefore little, if at all, benefitted by subsoiling, but those 
helped by underdraining are also improved by subsoiling. 


Quantity of Timothy Seed per 
Acre,—"‘C. M.,” Birmingham, Mich. Sowed alone, 
that is, without other grass seed or clover, three pecks to 
a bushel of seed will probably pay, though this is very 
heavy seeding. Sowed with ciover, 10 quarts to 2 pecks, 
according to the soil,—the stiffer the soil the larger the 
quantity. Sowed with other grasses, no given quantity 
can be specified. It pays well to raise it for seed on very 
clean, rich land. This grass grows so tall that we think 
the Heading Harvesters, now coming into so general use 
at the West, inight be used with great advantage, for only 
the Timothy would be cut, and the heads of the other 
grasses and weeds left untouched. We have known 
farmers who claimed they could raise as many bushels of 
timothy seed as of wheat per acre. 

Lucerme.—Does it succeed at the 
North ?—‘‘J, M. F.”, New Haven Co., Conn. It suc- 
ceeds in your county, and elsewhere in Connecticut, at 
any rate. So it does on Long Island and in many parts 
of New Jersey, in this State, and farther South and West 
in some cases that we are acquainted with. Why it is 
so little cultivated is a mystery. It needs an open sub- 
soil, and a :ood surface soil, carefully prepared. It will 
follow tobacco, mangels, or carrots, well ; may be sowed 
broadcast or in drills, and weeds and grass must not be 
allowed to interfere with its growth the first season. It 
is very valuable for soiling cows. 





Bots in Horses.—‘W. H. B.”, Martin’s 
Ferry, O. “The doctors disagree” thoroughly, as to 
whether bots really do any harm or not. The yellow 
eges which often cover spots on the inside of the knees 
and back of the shoulders of horses, and are scattered 
elsewhere over his body, produce the bot. The gad-fly, 
which lays them, like a small “bumble bee” in appearance, 
is well known. The horse licks the eggs, and little grubs 
quickly make their appearance, are licked off and swal- 
lowed. They develop in the stomach, hanging by two 
hooks curving outward from the mouth. They absorb 
littte or nothing through the skin, hence medicines which 
will not kill the horse will not disturb them. When they 
have matured, they assume the pupa state, drop off, 
are thrown out with the faeces and soon hatch into gad 
flies again. It is said that they sometimes cut holes 
through the stomach, hence cause great distress or death. 
But Mr. Bracy Clark, who has studied them more care- 
fully than any other man, thinks that they do little or no 
harm. Horses not pastured never have bots. Greasing 
those parts of the horse to which the gad-fly attaches her 
eggs, will in part prevent the trouble. Perhaps greasing 
might kill the eggs. There is no cure after the eggs are 
swallowed; nutritious diet is better than any physic. 
The plan on the homestead farm was, to give a large 
quantity of sweetened milk, and follow with physic in half 
an hour after. The theory was, that the bots “let go” 
to eat the milk, and were then carried out by the physic. 





Cure for Grease or Scratches.— 
P. Norwood, Cortland Co., N. Y., cures grease success- 
fully by taking it in the early stages, washing the horse’s 
legs thoroughly in soap suds, and when dry, bathing the 
diseased parts with strong, warm wormwood tea. Thus 
treated when it first comes on, the disease yields to one 
application. When it is of longer standing, it is neces- 
sary to bathe the legs a number of times, 

Soiling Cows, etc.—A returned Californian 
writes from Chester Co., Pa.: “ I wish to keep up my 
half dozen head of cows, feeding with rye, cut grass, 
corn fodder, roots, etc. Willit answer; wil! they do as 
well, and will it pay as well, counting the saving in 
fences and land they would occupy, also the additional 
manure? I want manure to get my land rich, and have 
this fall loosened up thirteen acres plowing and subsoil- 


feet apart over part of it, from three to four feet deep, 
using for laterals one inch round tiles with collars. The 
neighbors mostly think it will not pay, and say, I must 
have money to waste. This is not so, but I wish to make 
farming pay.”—If well managed, soiling will pay. It 
will give much manure, the cows will be more comfort- 
able, it will save in fences and land, but notin labor, 
though the additional labor is usually overestimated. Read 
Donald Mitchell's experience in ‘My Farm of Edgewood. 





Caked Bag iu Cows.—Dr. Geo. H. Dada, 
V. S., says in the Prairie Farmer, that he has knowna 
case of caked udder of long standing, to be cured in the 
following manner: Rub the udder for about a quarter of 
an hour every night with a portion of cod liver oil, and 
give the animal twenty five grains of Iodide of Potassium, 
in half a pint of water, every morning before feeding. 





Winter Apples for Western New 
York,.—The following six varieties of winter: apples 
were named as best, by the Western New-York Fruit 
Growers’ Convention at its recent session: Baldwin, 
Tompkins County King, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Rus- 
set, Golden Russet, and Northern Spy. 





Wash for Fruit Trees.—Charles Weston, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. A solution of 1 lb. common sal soda tu 
a gallon of water makes an excellent tree wash to re- 
move scale, moss and other external obstructions to the 
healthy growth of fruit trees. Gas tar is excellent to kill 
verinin and the trees at the same time. Soft soap is good 
Apply it spring or autumn, and scrub with a stiff brush 





Some Things Repeated.—tTo a great 
many correspondents. We dont know where to get Osage 
Orange Seed. We cannot reply to questions asking 
where seeds, plants, fowls and the like can be got. Our 
chief source of such information is the advertisements 
which are also open to our readers. Space is too valu- 
able to occupy it with replies of a personal character. 





The “Star Ipomea.’’—To Several Inquir- 
ers. Asstatedinthe February Agriculturist this is an 
old thing under anew name. Itis none the less pretty 
for being old, and it may be had of seedsmen generally, at 
a moderate price. Some charge 50 cents a paper, while 
other good dealers ask about one tenth as much. 





Seeds Sent Cheaply by Mail.—A great 
boon to the country is the cheap postage on seeds, and 
especially so to the distant Western Territories. For 
illustration: One of our advertisers received a cash or- 
der from Washington Territory for an assortment of 
seeds, amounting to 18 Ibs. in all. They were to be sent 
by express ata cost of $8 or $10; but the recipient of 
the order put them in parcels of 4-lbs, each and sent them 
all the way for $1.44. 





Farm Book for Beginners,—Tyro,” 
Greene Co., N.Y. Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual is 
probably the work you need. It has many directions 
for performing all important operations on the farm, and 
contains much practical matter. Sent post paid fur $1.25. 





Questions About Books.—To the nu- 
merous questions about books that continue to come, we 
can only answer, as last month: Consult the list on page 
95, where the comparative merits, in our opinion, are 
indicated by the number of stars. 


The Sunday School Question Books 
entitled ‘‘ Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year,” No. 1 
and No 2, are going into very general use, in the schools 
and families of all denominations—the demand often ex- 
ceeding the ability of the publishers. This is of course 
peculiarly gratifying, as the books are upon a plan which 
grew outof our own experience, though the carrying out 
of the plan in preparing the lessons was entrusted to far 
more competent hands. From the multitude of letters of 
approval received from those who have examined and 
are using the books, we feel warranted in inviting atten- 
tion to them by all interested in the education of chil- 
dren. The outlines of sacred history and the systematic 
information they give, make these lessons valuable to 
adults, while they are especially useful to teachers and 
parents. We gave away all our personal interest in the 
publication, but special editions are prepared for us 
to supply all our readers. The price, (10 cents each, 

by the single copy or in quantity,) is put down to cost, if 
not below, at the present rate of printing paper and labor, 
If to be sent by mail, 4 cents postage is added. As post- 
age is reckoned. by the 4 ounces, the cost per copy (of 
either No. 1, or No. 2) when sent by mail, ts 13 cents each 
for ten or more in a single package. Under ten coptes: 


l copy, 14 cents, | 4 copies, 52 cents.| 7 copics, 90 cents 
2 copies, 28 cents. | 5 copies, 66 cents. | 8 copics, 1 04 cents 








ing eighteen or twenty inches deep, have laid drains fifty 





8 copies, 42 cents, | 6 copies, 80 cents. | 9 copies, 1 18 cents 
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Mulching Wheat.—c. T. Rogers, Butler 
Co., O. Wheat has been benefitted by spreading a thin 
layer of straw upon it during the winter. It modifies the 
effects of sudden changes of temperature by which the 
ground is repeatedly frozen and thawed, and the roots 
thus broken, and the plants often thrown out of the soil. 





Manuring Pastures.—G. F. Wilson, 
Greene Co., N. Y. Top-dressing pastures with manure 
is undoubtedly beneficial. It may be done early in the 
spring to advantage, though for some reasons, autumn 
is preferable. When the soil has not been impoverished 
by long and close feeding, this may in time suffice to 
bring it into good growth. Where it is moss-bound, it 
would be well to run over it with a heavy harrow, sow 
seed, and roll down smooth before applying the manure. 





Dead Animals tor Manure.—Edward 
Hone, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Place a layer of muck from 
six to eighteen inches deep, according to the size of the 
animal, lay the carcass upon it, and cover with a foot or 
two of the same material. If any unpleasant effluvia 
arise during decomposition add more muck. Leave it 
unti! the whole (except the bones) has decayed, which 
will usually be in 6 to12 months. Then fork it over, 
adding more muck, and plaster, (no Jime nor ashes,) and 
throw out the bones, which may be rotted in the horse- 
manure heap, or worked up ina similar compost. Fork 
over again at the end of a month, and you will have a 
capital article of manure. If muck can not be obtained, 
sods, or even common soil will answer a good purpose. 

Cisterns for liquid Manure.—‘J. B. 
R.” Kennett Square, Pa.—You will find on page 8, Janu- 
ary No., of the American Agriculturist, a description of 
a cistern which will answer perfectly for liquid manure. 
Your pump must be one which will not clog easily with 
bits of straw, etc. You can hardly value liquid manure 
too highly, nor take too much pains to save every particle. 





Wield of Flax per Acre.—Thomas W. 
Hanson, Oneida Co., N. ¥Y. On good land, with fair 
cultivation, a ton of rotted flax, and from eight to twelve 
bushels of seed per acre is an average yield. At present 
prices this would be remunerative, provided there is a 
market for the flax straw near at hand. Or, by the use of 
an improved brake, where enough is raised to justify the 
purchase of one, the straw can be reduced in bulk to ad- 
mit of distant transportation with profit. A ton of flax 
straw if properly dressed, yields 450 to 500 lbs. of good 
fibre, about 70 lbs. coarse tow, and 12 to 16 Ibs. fine tow. 





Corn and Pork.— William Dawson, Otsego 
Co.,N. ¥. The quantity of corn necessary to make a 
pound of pork depends upon several circumstances ; as 
the breed of hogs, the soundness of the grain, the man- 
ner in which it is fed, whether whole, ground, or cooked, 
etc. A correspondent of the American Agriculturist last 
year reported that a lot of hogs of mixed Berkshire and 
Suffolk breed, returned 13.7 lbs, of pork for each bushel 
of corn fed, unground. 

Saving Liquid Manure,.—“G.,” Milford, 
Conn., writes to the American Agriculturist that he finds 
it pays well to place a layer of turf (muck would be bet- 
ter) under his stable floors, to absorb the liquid falling 
through the cracks. In the spring the floor is removed 
and the deposit carted out. This plan is better than to 
allow the liquids to be wasted, but a superior arrange- 
ment was shown in February number, page 44, 





Draining Peat Lands.—J. I. 8. Cross- 
wicks, N. J., describes a muck swamp as we should 
think, though called by him peat—(peat differs from 
muck, asthe words are used in this country, in being 
much more spongy, more purely a vegetable growth, 
consisting almost altogether of kinds of moss called 
sphagnum, and is usually more difficult to get in arable 
condition.) The vegetable matter is 244 to 3 feet deep, 
and there is a good fall to drain the land. We advise 
putting drains 4 feet deep through it and running covered 
lateral drains into them. Use smali round tile for the 
side drains. Their length will depend upon the amount 
of water you have to carry off, and the fall you can get. 
The less fall the better as a general thing. Leave the 
main drain or drains open at first if you wish, but protect 
the mouths of the side drains, from toads, frogs, mice etc. 
which might get in and make trouble, 





Fences Dear at Any Price.—Under 
our present circumstances, we must maintain this neces- 
sary nuisance. Town regulations and public sentiment 
upholding and enforcing them, might save a vast expense 
to farmers, both in the thickly settled East and on the 
Western prairies. Some fences along the highways, and 
fenced pasture grounds, however, seem to be absolutely 


necessary, and these with some form of movable fence, 


AS 


ot 





to protect orchards or crops near which cattle must pass 
on the way to and from pasture, are all that many of our 
best farmers now use. In all thickly settled districts we 
are prepared to advocate the doctrine that every man 
should take care of his own cattle, be held strictly re- 
sponsible for the damage they do, and not be obliged to 
maintain fences against his neighbors’ animals. 





What Kind of Grain to sow Grass 
with.—Enoch Thomas, Erie Co., N. Y.—It makes 
little difference, with which grain you seed down your 
land. Ifthe soil is in first rate order, sow wheat, other- 
wise barley or oats, Cross-plow without disturbing the 
buried sod. Sow the least quantity of grain that you think 
will do, and when it is cut, leave long stubble and roll or 
drag it down. 

Timothy on Medium Corn Land. 
“J. I. H. W.” Somerset Co., Md. Timothy (Herdsgrass) 
will probably do pretty well on such land as you de- 
scribe. Corn sowed broadcast or in drills for fodder, 
not so well, but still you can get a paying crop. 





**Some more Beans.°’—Those who have 
not as yet decided what crops to cultivate the coming 
season, or who can put a few more acres under the plow, 
may well consider whether a crop of beans can not be 
made profitable. The great call for them for army use 
has enhanced the price out of proportion with many other 
articles of food. They are most easy of cultivation, and 
may be raised on land too poor for most of the grains, 
although at least moderate fertility will give the best 
yield. They are an excellent crop for orchard grounds, 
as they do not draw heavily upon the soil, and their culti- 
vation, by clearing the ground of grass and weeds, may 
be a benefit to the fruit. 





Flax-Cotton,.— “ Inquirer,” Berkshire Co., 
Mass. The manufacture of flax-cotton appears to be 
making some progress, but as yet no establishment on an 
extensive scale that we are aware of, is turning out an 
article that can compete with cotton for many uses. We 
have recently examined samples obtained by private ex- 
periments, which seem to come near the desired standard. 
The fabric already furnished is being largely used for 
coarser purposes where cotton was formerly employed. 





Time for Breaking Prairie.—Wm. 
Farquahr, Marshall Co., Iowa, writes tothe American 
Agriculturist, that after nine years’ experience he thinks 
prairie sod may be broken up from May Ist, to July 20th, 
if the work be properly done. He cautions new comers 
to see that in breaking, all the sod be turned over, other- 
wise great difficulty will be found in after-culture. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia._Lung Murs 
rain.—The former name is objectionable, because 
it indicates simply an inflammation which affects thelungs 
and the lining membrane of the cavity of the chest—the 
pleura. This is a disease afflicting both the human family 
and animals. It is not contagious. The Lung Murrain, 
however, which is also called pleuro-pneumonia, is as 
contagious as the small pox, and, as we believe, very 
much more so, The advice of a Chester county (Pa.) 
correspondent, that farmers “trust their cattle to Divine 
Providence to be protected against this and all other dis- 
eases” is equally applicable to cattle in a burning barn. 
The immutable laws of Divine Providence decree their 
consumption by the flames unless you untie them and 
bring them out. The same laws provide, that of cattle 
exposed to this disease a great number—at least 75 per 
cent—will take it, and that from one third to one half of 
these will die. The truest way to trust Providence is, to 
use every means which Providence places under our 
control to stay the disorder. 

Gypsum— Sowing it Damp. — Some 
may not be aware that it is not necessary to sow Gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) dry. If dampened just enough to pre- 
vent its blowing, it may be sown with ease and comfort. 


$875 For a Few Boards.—A correspor 
dent of the Prairie Farmer relates that he lost 250 sheep 
during the terrible storm of January Ist, all for the lack 
of a few boards in the right place. The flock, numbering 
550, were under a large shed and, as the owner supposed, 
safe from harm. Unfortunately, he had neglected to 
close up the opening under the sills, which rested on 
stone blocks, about five inches from the surface of the 
ground. The keen, driving blast struck the faces of the 
sheep; they left the shed and huddled into a-corner, 
where the stronger climbed upon the weaker, and the 
whole were drifted in together, with a loss of about half. 





Sprouting Sorghum Seed.—F. A. King 


says in the Country Gentleman that he treats his sorghum 


seed thus; Place it ina bag with about an-equal quantity 





of plaster of Paris, immerse it in boiling water, allow 
it to remain five or ten minutes; then place the bag 
by the stove or in some warm place, and allow it to re. 
main until the sprouts are from one-half to an inch long, 
This will be in from one to two weeks, when it should be 
planted. He says, when treated in this way, the young 
plants will appear above ground in from three to six days, 
The preparation should be made so as to have the seed 
ready for planting about the middle of May in this latitude, 





Sorghum Syrup from New-Jersey, 
A jar of very thick and very good sorghum syrup comes 
to tne office of the Agriculturist from Mr. A. F. Cum- 
mings, ct ¢umerset Co., N. J.; a sample of a lot of 1,100 
gallons. ood for New-Jersey, and promising also, 





Farm Labor.— J. T. H. W.,” Somerset Co., 
Md. Your question, with those of other inquirers, will 
be found answered in other articles in the present and 
preceding numbers of the Agriculturist. It is not likely 
that the price of oats will be lower for some monthis, 





Dead Horses in the Army.—A con- 
tract for the purchase of dead horses, in the Army of the 
Potomac, was let a few days ago to the highest bidder at 
$1.76 per head, delivered at the factory of the contractor, 
It is said that an average of 50 horses die daily, and that 
the contractor last year realized some $60,000, by turning 
all the merchantable relics of these animals to account. 





High Priced Horses.—tThe racing stud 
of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 66 horses, was 
recently sold for $143,750;.-The highest price was for 
Onesander, a winner of the Ascot Derby stakes, purchas- 
ed by Mr. T. Wadlow, for one 1000 guineas, nearly $5000, 





Mule raising Profitable.—Henry Hos- 
mer, Logan Co., Ill. There can be little doubt that mule 
raising may be made as profitable or more so than breed- 
ing horses or other stock. These animals are little liable 
to disease, may be sent to market at an earlier age, and 
they command a better price than ordinary horses: they 
meet with a Yeady sale in the drove, the buyer to take 
his own risk, without the guaranty usually given with 
horses. For ordinary farm work and teaming on level 
roads where high speed is not required, mules are of 
great value, as is seen in their large employment for 
army transportation. 

Gunpowder for Pigs. — The Boston 
Cultivator recommends as a daily dose for “Black Teeth” 
in pigs'a mixture of charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre. 
Why not give gunpowder at once as a regular meal, and 
a dessert of friction matches to “top off” with? 





Steel Plows with Lron Shares.—W. 
H., Brevoort, Ind., asks, ‘‘ what plow is best adapted to 
the second bottoms of Western rivers? The soil isa san- 
dy loam, often gravelly. Steel plows wear away very 
rapidly.” Try the steel-mould-board-and-cast-iron-share 
plows—made by J. Gill & Son, Columbus, O., we believe. 





The Reaper 'Trade.—The Prairie Farmer 
states from reliable information that 33,000 reapers were 
made for the trade of 1862, over 46,000 for ’63, and that for 
the present year upward of 70,000 will be made, of which 
Illinois alone will turn out between 14,000 and 15,000. 
The cost at an average of $130 each, would amount to 
over mine million dollars. 

Packing Pork.—Wm. M. Merwin, New 
Haven Co. Conn., writes to the American Agriculturist 
that in packing pork for family use, he cuts the meat into 
pieces not exceeding four pounds each. This is about 
the quantity required for use at one time by a family of 
ten or twelve persons, and no more need be displaced at 
once, thereby preventing spoiling by exposure. He 
places it in the barrel, skin side down, and entirely covers 
each layer with salt. The reason given for this is, that 
the salt is more readily absorbed by the meat in the direc- 
tion of the grain. [The pork may keep, packed thus, but, 
not for the reason given; the grain or fibre of the meat 
runs parallel with the skin.—Ep.] 





‘The Best Fowls for Eggs.— W. J..” 
Oneida Co., N.Y. For producing eggs, the Poland are 
good, ‘though ‘perhaps, not quite equal to. the Bolton 
Greys. The Leghorns are prolific, but not very hardy. 
Geo. Taber, of Kennebec Co., Me., who has experiment: 
ed not a little with different breeds of fowls, states in the 
Maine Farmer that, with 29-Bolton Grey pullets and § 
eld hens of another breed, kept for setting, he in one year 
obtairied 4,608 eggs, and raised 65 chickens, besides using 
all the eggs desired in a good sized family. In all case® 
select young hens for laying, and old ones for nurses 
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What will Cure Gapes ?—Frequent 
inquiries on this subject have been answered in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, by those who say they have success- 
fully treated this disease in chickens, but occasionally 
a subscriber reports having tried turpentine, pepper, 
yemoving the worms with a horse hair, etc., without 
effect. Can any one give a positive unfailing remedy ? 
Prevention, we believe, may be found in clean dry quar- 
ters for the fowls and feeding with cracked corn and sour 
milk, with an occasional slight mixture of sulphur. 





Another Pickle for Beef.—A. J. Boyd, 
Lucas Co., O., writes to the American A griculturist that 
there is more danger of over-salting beef, than of not 
using enough, He directs to wash bloody pieces of the 
meat in cold water, let it drain, and then for every 100 
lbs. make a brine of 3 gals. water, 5 Ibs. salt, 1 Ib. loaf 
sugar, and 2 oz. saltpeter. Heat slowly until the salt is 
dissolved, skim it, and pour it over the packed beef, either 
hot or cold. He thinks that to repack the beef in fresh 
brine, as advised by some, injures the flavor of the meat. 





Vitality of Seeds.—C. B. Rogers, Genesee 
Co., Mich, Seeds of melons and cucumbers are prefer- 
red by many gardeners after having been kept two or 
three years; they will germinate when ten or more 
years old, Onion and carrot seeds are not to be depended 
on when more than one year old. Beet seed will answer 
to use the second year after raising. 





Liming old Gardens.—aA “Subscriber” 
inquires, “‘At what season of the year may lime be best 
applied to old gardens that have been dressed year after 
year With stable manure? and how many bushels per 
acre? Also, is it essential to turn it under immediately ?” 
Lime is seldom applied to gardens in a smaller quantity 
than 24 peck to the square rod. One peck to the rod is 
not too heavy a dressing. It is best applied in the autumn 
when the soil is thrown into ridges to be the more subject 
to the influences of the frost; but may be futon in spring 
with good effect, and should not lie long before being 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 








More Fruit wanted.—George D. Wint- 
ner, Rockland Co., N. Y. There is little fear that this 
market will be overstocked with good fruit, for many 
years tocome. If this idea be the only hindrance to going 
into fruit cultivation, dismiss it and get to work. Two- 
thirds of the people do not yet know how first-rate pears, 
grapes, blackberries, etc., taste. The supply is too limit- 
ed to allow those who have not first-rate purses, to in- 
dulge. The methods adopted for preserving fruit will 
provide for any temporary surplus that an unusually 
favorable season may cccasionally furnish. 





Fruit Notes from Lowa.—E. E. Brown, 
of Jones Co. Iowa, gives the following list of applies as 
suited to his locality, and which would, probably, answer 
for the neighboring portions of Illinois and Wisconsin: 
“Red June, Sweet June, Early Harvest, Benoni, Fall 
Wine, Jersey Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, Snow or Fameuse, 
White Winter Pearmain, Winesap, Jonathan, Raule’s 
Janet, Westfield Seek-ne-further, Talman’s Sweet, Wil- 
low Twig, and Romanite or Carthouse. In some soils 
the Bellflower is one of the best, but in the prairie soils it 
is rather a shy bearer. The Rhode Island Greening does 
well top-grafted, but when root-grafted, the bark is apt to 
burst. The Northern Spy is a poor bearer, and with me 
trees are troubled with dead spots coming in the forks, 
which extend down to the ground and spoil the tree. The 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Roxbury Russet, Sweet Bough, 
Ladies’ Sweeting, and Rambo, are entirely too tender for 
this climate. The Flemish Beauty and Bartlett are the 
best two standard pears, though the latter is a little ten- 
der, and the Louise Bonne de Jersey is the best dwarf.” 





What Apples to plant.--“Inquirer”, 
Columbia Co., N. Y. For your locality the following 
varieties may be recommended. Summer: Early Har- 
vest, Red Astrachan, and American Summer Pearmain ; 
Sweet: Sweet Bough. Autumn: Fall Pippin, Porter, 
aml Gravenstein; sweet: Jersey Sweeting, Autumn Bough, 
Winter: Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Seek-no-farther, and Swaar; sweet: Talman Sweeting, 
and Lagies’ Sweeting. These sorts will furnish a suffi- 
tient selection for family use or for marketing. Better 
have a few varieties which succeed well, than to aim at 
alarge number with doubtful prospect of profit. 

Pears for Bees.—T. J. Brattam, Eugene 
City, Oregon, writes to the American Agriculturist, that 
last autumn, having prepared a quantity of Bartlett pears 
for drying, a large portion were eaten by bees, which 
Seemed to greatly relish the fruit. He inquires whether 
ripe pears would not be profitable honey-making material. 
We judge not, while good pears command the prices 
Usually realized in this market ; they may do elsewhere, 


Pears for Family Use.—The Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Society for Western New York, at their late meet- 
ing, recommended the following as the best 14 varieties 
of pears for family use: Bartlett, Duchess, Louise 
Bonne, Sheldon, Lawrence, Doyenne d’Ete, Seckel, 
Belle Lucrative, Beurre Giffard, Beurre d’Anjou, Rostie- 
zer, Flemish Beauty, Winter Nelis, and Beurre Bosc 
This applies to the section represented by the Society. 





What Crop to put on an Orchard.— 
“L. C. W.”, Brooklyn.—Such a working of the soil as a 
crop of beans, carrots or potatoes requires, benefits the 
trees, and the crop will more than pay for the labor. 
Barn yard manure may be used with carrots or beets, but 
with potatoes it is best to apply lime, leached or unleach- 
ed ashes, or a castor-pomace compost. 





Japan Lilies.—M. E. Forest, Cayuga Co., 
N. Y. These beautiful flowers are worth a little extra 
painstaking. They flourish best in a mixture of sand, 
leaf mould, and common soil. It is well to remove them 
to anew border at least once in three or four years, 

Materials for Filters.—“ Subscriber”, 
Decorah, Iowa. Layers of gravel, sand, and charcoal 
broken fine, the different substances separated by pieces 
of flannel, are the materials commonly used in filters. 
Descriptions of good filtering cisterns were published in 
the American Agriculturist, Vol. X1X, page 45 (Feb. No., 
1861,) and Vol. XXII, page 73 (March No., 1863), 





About Washing Machines.—To many 
inquirers: The improved crank introduced into the 
“Nonpareil Washing Machine” adds materially to the 
ease of its working. It is the best washing machine we 
know of, unless it be the new implement, called “ Doty’s 
New York Clothes Washer,” which seems to be giving 
very general satisfaction. Considering the prices and 
the respective peculiar merits of the two machines, we 
can hardly decide between them. They have both been 
tried in our family for some months past, sometimes both 
on the same day, and sometimes on alternate washing 
days, and in answer to our frequent inquiries, the decis- 
jon is at one time in favor of one, and at another time in 
favor of the other. From what we know thus far, every- 
thing considered, we would trust the choice toa casting 
of lots. In this we are governed mainly by the opinions 
of those who work them. Having been thoroughly 
accustomed to turning the grind-stone and the fanning- 
mill during boyhood and youth, we like the crank move- 
ment of the Nonpareil. Women accustomed to the old 
washboard, like the vertical motion of the Doty machine. 


A Batch of good Bread.—A lady sub- 
scriber at Moreau Station, N. Y., wishes the readers of 
the American Agriculturist to try one batch of bread 
made thus: “Take one large or two small potatoes for 
one loaf, pare and slice thin, boil to a mush in a tin or 
porcelain dish, witha pint of water; when done, put a 
small quantity of good home-made yeast (say a table- 
spoonful) into this potato mush as early as 4 Pp. m. the 
day before baking. At bed time add flour to make a 
sponge; add a teaspoonful of salt: keep at a warm tem- 
perature. In the morning knead out, and bake when light. 





A Lemonade always at Hand,.— 
Conveniences are rapidly multiplying in thesedays. Gail 
Borden is concentrating milk, cider, and coffee, so that 
we can carry a week’s supply in a tin box, and always 
have them at hand for instant use. Dr. M. Morris of this 
city is making an equally convenient preparation, which 
one can carry in his pocket, and with a tablespoonful of 
it put into a tumbler of water, produce a very excellent 
lemonade, as we can testify from a year’s trial. It is 
made of the pure ingredients prepared from lemons, 
with the addition of powdered white sugar, and presery- 
ed in small tin boxes. It is already largely ealled for in 
the army, especially in the hospitals, while it may be well 
kept on hand in the family for use in sickness, or when- 
ever a pleasant acid drink is required. 





Maine Agricultural Collegwe.—At a 
recent meeting of the Maine State Agricultural Society 
it was resolved that the Society deem it advisable that 
the funds from the Government grant to Agricultural 
Colleges be expended for the establishment of a model 
farm and college, separate from any existing institution. 





Mass. Agricultural  Collége. — The 
Springfield Republican says three towns have made pro- 
posals for the location of the State Agricultural College 
within their limits. Northampton offers the Smith fund 
charities, amounting to some $48,000, due in about three 
years, if some technicality of the will is set aside. Am- 
herst will give: $25,000 cash, and” the” use of $100,000 fn 





lady of Lexington, offers, in accordance with her hus- 
band’s wishes, a farm of 140 acres, worth with its appur- 
tenances $25,000, and $25,000 in cash, on condition that the 
Legislature give $50,000, and the people of Lexington 
$50,000. The State requires $75,000 to be first raised, as 
a condition of the location of the College. 





United States Agricultural Society. 
—Officers elected for 1864; President—B. B. French ; Sec- 
retary—Benj. Perley Poore ; Treasurer—Jas. F. Brown ; 
Ezecutive Committee—Igaac Newton, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, John Jones of Delaware, F. Smith, N. H., 
Ward H. Lawson, IIl., W. B. Tod4, Dist. Col., Jas. S. 
Grinnell, Mass., and J. R. Dodge of Ohio. 


Maine Board of Agriculture,—The 
following officers for 1664 were elected ata meeting held 
Jan. 20th. President—John F. Anderson ; Vice President 

Calvin Chamberlain ; Secretary—Stephen L. Goodale. 


Conn. State Aaploutprat ciety 
has elected the following officers for 1864: Prestdent—E. 
H. Hyde, of Stafford; Recording Secretary—W. W. 


Stone, of New-Haven ; T>easurer—F. A. Brown, of Hart- 
ford; Chemist, Prof. S. W. Johnson of Yale College. 





New-Jersey State Agricultural So- 
elety.—The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Trenton, Jan, 21st. The attendance embraced many of 
the leading agricuiturists of the State. Prof. Cook of 
New-Brunswick, made a report of a geological survey 
from the eastern to the western boundary of the State, 
including portions of Union, Somerset, Morris, and War 
ren counties, which present nearly all the geologteal for 
mations of the State. Dr. Trimble reported on Entomol 
ogy, with particular reference to insects that destroy fruit 
The following officers were elected: President—P. A 
Voorhees ; Cor. Secretary—L. R. Cornell; Rec. Secreta 
ry—Wm. M. Force; Treasurer—Benjamin Haines. 4 
Vice President from each Congressional district, and an 
Executive Committee consisting of one member from 
each county, were also elected. 





Penn. State Agricultural Society. 

The following are the officers for 1864: President, 
Thomas P. Knox; Corresponding Secretary—A. Boyd 
Hamilton; Chemist and Geologist—-S. 8. Haldeman, 
Librarian—Jobn Curwin, M.D. The time for holding 
the next Annual Exhibition is fixed on Sept. 27th ta 
30th. No place is designated, but the Secretary is 
directed to invite proposals and subscriptions from county 
societies and localities desirous of securing the Fair, and 
to report at the next meeting in March. 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture.-—- 
The following officers have been elected for 1664, Presi- 
dent--Nelson J, Turner; Recording Secretary—Wm. F. 
Greer ; Corresponding Secretary—John H. Klippart; 
Treasurer—David Taylor; Directors—Thos, C. Jones, 
James Fullington, Wm. B. McLung, Darwin E. Garde- 
ner, Wm. Dewitt, Wm. R. Putnam, Daniel McMillen. 
The next State Fair to be held at Columbus, Sept. 13. to 16. 





The York (New-Brunswick) Agri- 
cultural Society, at its annual meeting, elected the 
following officers: President—John H. Reid ; Secretary— 
James S. Beck; Treasurer—John A. Beckwith; Exrecu- 
tive Committee—Julius L. Inches, 8. Fleming, T. Temple. 





Correction,—The directions for curing hams 
and beef in Feb. No., page 54, came from Burlington Co., 
N. J., not Iowa, as there stated. Wantof plainness in 
the manuscript also made us call the meat the “Jersey 
Red ”—Mr. Hulme writes that he intended to say : “This 
is known as the “Jersey Receipt.” 





A ‘Cheese Factory is to be erected in 
Cheshire, Mass., 100 by 30 feet in size. It will be ready 
for occupancy this spring, and it will be sufficient to con- 
sume the milk of 400 cows. Another edifice of about the 
same size is to be erected near Cheshire Corners. 





Animals, etc., at the N. Y. Central 
Park.—Frequent contributions of animals, birds, etc., 
from our own and foreign countries, are being received 
by the Commissioners of the Central Park. We notice 
among recent arrivals a fine young American eagle, and 
a pair of live prairie chickens. A buffalo, elk, and a pair 
of antelopes are on their way. The establishment of a 
Zoological department at this point, which has already 
been commenced umler favorable auspices, is of no little 
importance to students and to the country at large. There 
should at least be representatives of all our native anf- 
mak and birds, and this may be accomplished with cams” 
parative ease. Many readers of the Agriculturist elther 
personally or through their sportsmen friends, can secure 





buildings, with other privileges; Mrs. Cary, a wealthy 





spetimens of much value, ane thus aid the enterprise, 
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Tue apove DracramM is arranged to exhibit the daily 
variations of both the Barometer and the Thermometer. 
In the upper part the horizontal spaces stand for tenths 
of an inch, above and below 30inches.—In the lower part, 
each horizontal space stands for 10 degrees of the Ther- 
mometer. The white dots indicate the hight of the mer- 
cury at the morning, noon, and evening observations. 


A Noble Work for Every Reader to 
Engage In. 


—_o—_ 





It was our lot to be among the first to visit Gettysburg 
after the memorable battles on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd days 
of July last. The scenes there witnessed can never 
be forgotten. In the presence of the suffering, every 
thought of mere curiosity, or of personal comfort, was 
Instantly banished, and no more satisfactory effort have 
we ever put forth, than that of laboring there to alleviate 
the pain, and to promote the comfort of the sick and 
wounded, of both friends and those but recently foes. 
Strange it may seem, but with others we can testify, that 
a wounded enemy excited scarcely, if any, less sym- 
pathy, than an own brother would have called forth.— 
Strong as was, and is, the impression left by the mangled 
corpses, the ghastly wounds, and the quiet but deep agony 
of the suffering, another and a more pleasing recollection 
brightens the terribie picture. The thankful words, or 
the yet more touching grateful looks of the wounded 
men, as the reward of the attention possible to give them 
under the circumstances, are yet vividly before us. Even 
the cup of cold water, presented to the parched lips, 
brought to the giver an instant and abundant reward. 
We then realized, as we now wish to have every reader 
realize, the necessity and the blessedness of the great 
work being done by the “U.S. SANITARY COMMIS- 
SION.” Their depot, established on the field almost 
before the-smoke of the conflict had rolled away, was 
thrown open with supplies of just the articles needed. 
Reader, could you have been with us and others, as we 
hastened to and from that tent in the hospital camp in 
grove, bearing in our hands wine, brandy, and other 
stimulants for the fainting, portable soup and soft biscuits, 
concentrated coffee and lemonade, with other articles of 
food and ‘drink; bandages for wounds; under-clothing 
for those carried to neighboring tents and hospitals ; could 
you have he!ped bear these things to the wounded men, 
you would surely say, let the coffers of this noble Com- 
mission never for one moment be empty. Why! what we 
saw done, and helped do, on but a small portion of the 
field then occupied by the Commission, was enough to 
warrant all the contributions that have been or may be 
made to this Commission. 


But the Sanitary Commission extends its labors and 
furnishes its supplies to every part of the broad territory 
mbraced in the war. What we witnessed at Gettys- 
burg is repeated after almost every battle. Our associate, 





Col. Weld, speaks from personal experience away in the 
distant Southwest. While being carried, with hundreds 
of other sick and wounded before Port Hudson, to the 
hospital at New-Orleans and while an inmate there, the 
whole of them were supplied with necessaries, comforts 
and delicacies from this source, which could have been 
obtained in no other manner, and which greatly aided in 
his own recovery and that of his companions. 


These widely extended operations involve not only im- 
mense labor, freely given by the leading men in the Com- 
mission, but large funds are required. The noble gifts 
from California supplied these freely for a time, but 
even that was far too little, and at the opening of this 
year the treasury was nearly empty. The East and the 
West, by means of great fairs, are vieing with each other 
in raising monev and other supplies, but there is still 
abundant room for more effort. Every added dollar may 
carry some comfort to a brother or a friend of the giver— 
what if itdo the same for a sick and wounded enemy, 
even,—will it not be well given? 

Let us propose aplan. The Agriculturist Family is 
a magnificent one—the subscribers soon to be a hundred 
thousand, and the readers hundredsof thousands. Can 
not we unite our mites, our pennies, our dimes, our dollars, 
our five dollars, and make up one great contribution to 
this noble work ? What a sum if every reader should 
give or collect a single dollar! Let us poit. Many have 
not the ability perhaps to give a whole dollar, though when 
we set about a good work in earnest, it is sometimes 
wonderful what we can do. Let those who can not give 
so much, ask others for aid, and get together from others 
at least a dollar. Some can give or collect five, ten, 
twenty or more. Our readersin Canada, and in the other 
British Provinces, who sympathize with us in our afflic- 
tion, may desire to contribute to aid the suffering. Re- 
member that this is no party work; the Sanitary Com- 
mission seeks out and relieves the suffering, no matter on 
which side of the line of battle they may be found. 

We propose to all who feel disposed to join in this 
work to send their contributions to this Office and we will 
hand them direct to the Sanitary Commission. 

All contributions of $1 and upward will be acknowl- 
edged in the Agriculturist, of in a Supplement if needed, 
the names classified by Towns, Counties, and States. 
Let every man, every woman, every child, put a hand to 
the work, and let the world see what the AGRICULTURIST 
FamiLy can do when they all work together. Let us 
have responses from the Sunrise regions of Maine to the 
most distant point in the Territories beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, for our readers dwell there! This is a pleas- 
ant work for the Children. We know of five little boys 
who collected $23 in pennies and half-dimes, and sent it 
to the Commission. Let us have the ages of the children 
who collect and forward money 49, the 

AGRICULTURIST SANITARY COMMISSION FUND. 


P. S,—The first Cash Subscription to the above fund 
is from the Agriculturist itself, viz.:.......... $300.00 





N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 


At the Annual Meeting, held at Albany, Feb. 10th and 
11th, the show of Seeds and Dairy preducts was unusual. 
ly small. Considera3le oxcitzment occurred with refer. 
ence to the icextion of tse next Fair, whether at Utica or 
Rochester. Kinaliy, by common consent, the matter was 
left with the Executive Committee, who will doubtiess 
be influenced by the best proposals received. Some re. 
marks were offered by the Editor of the American Axgyi. 
culturist, urging the importance of the Society’s taking a 
higher stand in regard to awarding Diplomas and Pre. 
miums, to the end that these should not become so com- 
mon and so cheap, as to lower their value, and the char- 
acter of the Society itself. Some discussion ensued, and 
there was a general agreement that more discrimination 
should and would be exercised hereafter.—Mr. Judd call. 
ed up the importance of experiments upon new potatoes, 
diseases, etc., made by Rev. CHauncey E. Goopricn, 
of Utica, who has for many years devoted all his spare 
time and his income to this subject ; and now, owing to 
pulmonary disease, is unable to earn even his former 
small salary as Chaplain. “A number of gentlemen bore 
testimony to the importance of these experiments, some 
estimating their value to the farmers of New York State 
aione at many million dollars. Mr. Judd then proposed 
a testimonial to Mr. Goodrich, from the farmers them- 
selves, as individuals, not as a Society, and started the 
list with a check for $50. Several other gentlemen (of 
whose names we have not yet a record) handed in simi- 
lar sums, and others lesser amounts, and nearly $600 was 
made up at the time, which will doubtless be increased, 
Luther H. Tucker, Esq., at Albany, the Treasurer of the 
State Society, was nominated treasurer of this special 
testimonial fund, an’ to receive further subscriptions, 
either directly, or th.ough the other members of the Come 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, viz: Hon. A. B. Con- 
ger, Haverstraw, N. Y.; T. L. Harrison, St. Lawrence 
Co., N. Y., and the Editor of the Agricu/turist, N. Y, 
We hope, all who feel interested in the matter, will con- 
tribute whatever they may feel disposed to give, from $1 
upwards. We can well afford to place Mr. Goodrich in 
a position to continue his experiments, and the introduc- 
tion of further new seedlings of this important crop.—At 
the Wednesday evening meeting, very interesting papers 
were read by J. Stanton Gould, Esq., on Sorghum, and 
by Dr. Asa Fitch, on Insects, especially on the Cut 
Worm, to which we may refer hereafter. 

OrFicERS ELECTED FoR 1864: President: Jatnes O. 
Sheldon, of Ontario Co.—Vice Presidents: Ist District, 
Simon R. Bowne, New York City; 2nd, Samuel 
Thorne, Duchess Co. ; 8rd, Herman Wendell, Albany ; 
4th, T. L. Harrison, St. Lawrence Co. ; 5th, Solon D. 
Hungerford, Jefferson Co. ; 6th, Ralph Newell, Delaware 
Co.; Tth,H. Ten Eyck Foster, Seneca Co. ; 8th, Wm. A. 
Bird, Erie Co.—Executive Committee: Samuel Camp- 
bell, Oneida Co. ; R. H. Avey, Madison Co. ; T. C. Peters, 
Genesee Co.; S. R. Pinckney, N. Y.; Elon Comstock, 
N. Y.—Cor. Secretary : Col. Benj. P. Johnson, Albany.— 
Recording Secretary: Erastus Corning, Jr., Albany.— 
Treasurer: Luther H. Tucker, Albany. i 


How to Get Laborers Direct from Europe. 


—eo——- 





In the American Agriculturist for February (page 35) 
we explained how to get laborers from among the arriving 
immigrants. Some are sending direct to Europe for 
them. Rev. P. Bartlett of Great Bend, Pa., an English- 
man, but long a resident in this country, sailed from this 
port on Feb. 17, to visit his native town, where he is to 
have the assistance of relatives and acquaintances, and 
expects to bring over a hundred farm laborers and 
mechanics. The funds were mainly supplied by farmers 
and tradesmen in central New-York. It will probably be 
mostly returned in the wages of those brought to them. 
The example may be followed in many other places, 
where a suitable, reliable agent can be employed. There 
are multitudes of good men in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and in Germany, who would be ready to em- 
brace such an opportunity to come to this country. The 
main difficulty will be to get passage for all who will be 
coining thither the present spring. Steerage passage in 
the steamship lines will be very scarce. Those who statt 
in sailing vessels by the middle of April, will be likely 
to reach here by the beginning of the haying season, and 
those starting two or three weeks later will arrive in time 
to help in the harvest of wheat, and autumn work. Tlie 
expense wili not be great. The steerage passage by 
steamer averages about $30 (in gold). As most of those 
who would come, would have a few dollars at least, and 
as they would be under the care of an agent friend, and 
go direct to the place of labor, probably about $30 ia 
gold or exchange, ($40 to $50 in currency), would suffice 
on the average for each person sent for. Mr. Bartlett, if 
as successful as he anticipates with his first company, 
will probably continue his labors. He hopes to be here 
at the middle of April. He goes abroad with the highest 
recommendations of ability and integrity—as we know. 
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Pennsylvania ‘“ Double Decked” Barn. 


——o——_ 


The barns in different sections of the country 
vary in many points, and could plans of what 
in each section are considered models of ex- 


REFERENCcES.—A, Fowl house— 
B, Hospital—C, Horse stables—D, + 
D, Passages—E,E, Cow stables—F, 
Root cellar—G, Shed—H, Water. 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND FLOOR. 


REFERENCEs.—/, Carriage 
room—J, Tool room—K, K, 
Hay—L, Coarse Fodder—M, 
Straw—N, €ribs,—O, Pas- 
sage — B, Grain Bins—Q, 
Work shop—S, S, stairs— 
V,V,V,V, Ventilators. 
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Fig. 3,—FIRST DECK. 
Cllence be presented, it would be very in- 





structive. We anticipate 
being able to publish sev- 
eral good plans from distant 
localities, and this month 
give one from Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania, furnished by 
Alfred D. Sharples, who 
writes thus: “TI have been 
eating the good fruit of 
your table for the last seven 
years, and it occurred to me 
quite recently that I ought 
to help replenish in equal 
ratio. Isend a design for 
what Pennsylvanians call a 
“Double Decked Barn.” It 
is built on a hill-side, to 
facenorth or east. This 
one, suitable for a farm of 
100 to 150 acres (according 
to capacity of the soil,) is 
64x60 feet; ceilings of the 
lower stories 10 feet high ; 3rd floor 16 ft. to the 
eaves. I believe this building combines the ad- 
vantages of all the tumble-down concerns usual- 
ly found on a farm, in as neat and compact a 
form as they can be placed, The cost will be 
influenced by local circumstances. With us the 
expense would be from $2000 to $2500, when 
hands can be found, but a figure higher now.” 
Friend Sharples does not mention to what use 
he puts the space under the corn cribs, entered 
from the middle floor. So we will call it a fruit 
room, with an ice-house in the rear of it—that 
is, under the slope, or “’proach” as it is some- 
times called. The ventilators, used also as hay 
shutes, appear to discharge into the peak of the 
roof. This is undesirable and one or two out- 
side ventilators, like the one represented, fig. 5,) 
near to which the ventilating trunks should 
rise, would make the ventilation more effective, 
and the breath, and exhalations of the stock 
would not be condensed upon the hay in the loft. 


Scarcely a 














two farms, 
or two 
farmers 
rather 
have the 
sa me 
wants, and 
soany gen- 
eral barn 
plan must 
have con- 
siderable 
e lasticity, 
that it may 
be adapted 
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to these 
varying 
necessities, | 
When, for Fig. 4.—Szconp DECK. 
: REFERENCES.—K, K, Hay— L, Corn- 
exam p le, 


Fodder—M, Straw—R, R, Corn Cribs—T, 
there is Threshing floor and wagon house—S, 
no good Stairs to first floor—V, V, Ventilators. 
side hill whereon to place the barn — the 
middle floor might be entirely omitted, some of 
the cattle stalls put in the shed, closed in, and 
thus space made for the grain bins, tools, etc., 
on the ground floor, The amount of corn rais- 
ed upon different farms varies so much that in 
many cases such provision as is here made 
would not be adequate. The loft above the 
shed, or an independent corn-crib, would be 
necessary. Hog pens are perhaps kept away 
from the barns in Chester county. This is not 


economically raised and fattened, swine should 
have cooked food, and a fire close to a wooden 
barn is undesirable. Still at the end of a 60-foot 
La boiling house with hog pens adjacent would 
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Fig. 5.—VENTILATOR. 


be conveniently near, and yet distant enough to 
avoid danger from sparks if coal fuel is used. 

It will be noticed that, according to the draw- 
ing, the threshing floor is nearly 18 feet wide. 
(We have followed the plan closely in the en- 
graving). This is much wider than is generally 
considered necessary ; 15 feet is wide enough, 
This width of the floor would admit of larger 
hay and straw bays, of larger corn-bins, and 
besides, of the great convenience of sliding doors. 
Sliding doors about a barn, particularly great 
doors arranged on top rollers, are among the 
greatest improvements of modern farm archi- 
tecture. In high winds swinging doors are 
really very dangerous—and in such a position 
as the plan presents, the great doors are parti- 
cularly exposed and might easily cause fatal 
accidents.—Sheep raisers will look in vain for a 
place for their favorites. The sheep quarters 
might be provided in sheds, extended more or 
less, according to the size of the flock—or a re- 
arrangment, to acertain extent, of the ground 
floor might be made for their accomodation. 
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Seeding down with Spring Grain. 

Grass stands a dry summer better when sown 
in autumn than in spring. Still this cannot al- 
ways be done, and we must sow grass seed at 
this season. If sown alone on spring plowed 
land, the soil should be well mellowed anda 
great abundance of seed put on. Farmers 
seldom use enough seed. After sowing, light 
soils should be rolled, and heavy ones either 
bushed or let alone altogether. If sown with 
spring grains, there should also be a liberal 
quantity of seed used. The varieties must of 
course depend upon the land and the demands 
of the farm. For permanent meadow, the 
greater the number of kinds, the better. The 
grass seed should be sown after the grain is 
covered, and left upon the surface to be washed 
in by the rains, A light dressing of gypsum and 
wood-ashes is very beneficial after the grain 
is well up and covers the ground somewhat. 


a ee 


Clover Sown on Winter Grain. 
When the frost is fairly out of the ground and 
the soil is left light and porous, the seed of 
clover may be sown. If a light fall of snow can 
be taken advantage of, this is best, for the seed 
may be seen, and the uniformity of the cast 
regulated. A few days after sowing, roll dry 
soil—that is after the snow is off, and of course 
when no frost remains and when cattle can go 
upon the ground. It both benefits the grain 
and covers the seed. Sixteen pounds of seed to 








a bad plan in some respects, for where most 


the acre is not too much on a good clayey loam. 
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Breaking Prairies—The Opinion of an 
Old Pioneer. 

This is an important subject, both tothose al- 
ready living at the West, and to those who con- 
template going thither. There is much to be 
said on both sides of the question of making 
the first plowing deep or shallow, and we are 
glad to have the subject, within reasonable lim- 
its, fully discussed in the columns of the Amert- 
can Agriculturist, which circulates more widely 
than any other journal all over the prairie re- 
gions, even to the most distant points penetrated 
by the pioneers. In our December issue (page 
$63) andin January (page 11) we have given 
one side, and below is an intelligent letter on 
the other side. Judging from considerable ac- 
tual observation, our own opinion has been, that 
for immediate cropping, turning over a thin sod 
is best. The grass is speedily killed at the top, 
and the lower roots are smothered. If, after 
taking a summer corn crop‘from this, it is turn- 
ed deep under, the new soil brought up is ame- 
liorated by winter freezing, and is then ready 
for a spring crop. If the deeper new soil, that 
has long lain below the free access of air, be 
turned up and planted to corn, it will not do 
well. If plowed deep in early summer, and 
left thus, it will be moderately fitted for autumn 
or spring wheat, and the slowly decaying sod 
beneath will furnish a good nest, as well as food 
for the wheat roots. We should therefore say, 
that the question depends very much upon the 
relative importance of the first season’s corn crop, 
as compared with that of the following wheat 
crop. If a good yield of corn is imperatively 
necessary toa new settler, let him break shallow 
at first and piow deeper afterward. If he can 
wait for the wheat, and also to get the best pos- 
sible future condition of the soil, let him at once 
mix the surface sod with the lower soil, some 
of it at least as deeply as possible. But hear 
our correspondent: 

To the Editor of the American Agriculiurist : 

Having had about as much experience as a 
prairie breaker, as any pioneer who remains 
among us, and although assenting, in the days 
of yore, to most of the averments of Messrs. 
Darby and Barrett, in the Dec. Agriculturist, 
I, at the present time, decidedly dissent from 
some of their conclusions. Twenty years ago 
I deemed that the best breaking which was the 
shallowest, and boasted that I could cut and 
cover at less depth than two inches. Even 
now, I have no doubt this depth is about right 
for the special purpose of putting in a crop of 
wheat the same season, before the autumnal 
equinox. Yet even then, I thought it well to go 
three or four times as deep, in cross-plowing the 
ground for corn.—Breaking prairie is a work 
accompanying pioneer life, and as oxen are 
the best teams for most pioneers, they are best 
to break up prairies. Horses, to do much 
at the business, must have a good supply of 
vrain or they will run down, and grain isa 
costly article with pioneers, while prairie grass 
is most abundant. Strong ox teams may be 
hurried throughout the proper season of break- 
ing (say from fifty to sixty days, commencing 
as soon as there is a full biteof grass for the 
teams) and yet increase in flesh. I have broken 
15 acres by the week, with five and six yoke, 
without reducing the condition of my team. 
To do a first rate business at breaking, in timber 
lands or “barrens,” much of the team should 
have horns, because in all such places the plow 
should go as near a foot deep as possible. Two 
pioneers being neighbors, and having between 





them four yoke of good cattle, and some steers, 
may unite their forces, and break more and far 
better, with such a team, and the right kind of a 
plow, than three men, each plowing with a span 
of horses, would be at alllikely to break. Some 
dozen years ago, I remarked to a friend, who 
was breaking in “the barrens,” with rather a 
light team, that he had better increase his team, 
so as to break his ground fully twice as deep. 
After debating the question at length, he added 
six head to his team and broke accordingly. 
Several years afterwards, that friend assured 
me that the line where the depth of the break- 
ing was doubled, had been manifest in every 
crop he had grown upon it since. Experience 
and observation justify me in saying to all who 
can open farms, where the soil and climate are 
similar to that of Illinois, break or plow all 
of the rich loams at least one foot deep. This 
is imperative, if they would grow abundant crops 
of corn. No good farmer should aim at less 
than 70 or 80 bushels to the acre, which is 
more than twice what Illinois farmers com- 
monly get. If any one will manage his corn 
field “first rate” in all respects, I will add 20 
bushels to the above, as what he may reason- 
ably aim to secure—this, without using a hoe 
after planting. Such plowing will also very 
much increase the yield of most of other crops, 
small grains and grass. In light, sandy soils, 
turning up the ground 12 inches deep, might 
not only fail to pay well, but might be in some 
cases deleterious on account of letting fertilizers 
sink too deep into the ground. Let me further 
say to the pioneer who is constrained to break 
shallow, and as late as im the month of June, to 
grow acrop of sod corn. Get for seed, cither 
Canada flint, Rhode Island Premium, Squaw 
corn, or some kind which will mature in sixty 
days. Ihave put out, suchasI got from the 
Indians, called Squaw corn. The ground was 
broken as late as the 12th of June, less than 
two inches deep, and the yield was very good. 
It ripened fully in August. Still, had July and 
August of that year been as dr¥ as those months 
often are, it is not likely I should have got my 
seed back. J. WELDON, Winnebago Co., Ill. 
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Spring Plowing. 

The labors of seed time always crowd the 
farmer, so the earlier the plow “egins its work, 
the better. On soils of a sandy and porous 
character plowing may best be done as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. Where clay pre- 
ponderates, or in soils rich in humus, the action 
of the sun is needed for several days. It is very 
bad to plow clay ground too wet, and all that 
surface and under-drains can accomplish will 
not do away with the necessity of the drying 
northwest winds and clear weather “ looked for 
about these days.”—Thorough draining often 
makes a difference of weeks and even months 
in the time the land is fit for the plow. In 
plowing sward for spring grain, turn it flat and 
deep, so that the harrow or seed drill will not 
disturb it. If manure is to be plowed under on 
old ground, bury it with a shallow furrow, just 
deep enough to keep the strawy portions out of 
the way. Very strawy manure on land to be 
sowed with wheat, oats or barley, may well be 
spread in the furrows behind the plow, where 
very nice work is to be done. When land needs 
liming—and before a crop of wheat, a dressing of 
lime is often of great service ; sow the lime be- 
fore plowing, rather than to be subsequently 
harrowed in. Though on ground rather cold 
and fuli of vegetable mold it is well to plow 





under say 15 to 20 bushels of lime to the acre, 
and top-dress with 8 or 10 busheis afterwards, 

Back-furrowing is practised by many good 
farmers to prevent the accumulation of a mass 
of rich soil against the fences. This is done 
by marking out the lands, of course as larre ag 
possible, and throwing a couple of light fur. 
rows together through the centre and then 
plowing right about, around them. If the first 
turned furrows do not go to the end of the 
field, at the proper time the plowman may 
begin to plow across the end of the land also, 
When the right calculations are made, the field 
may be left without dead furrows, except where 
it may be necessary to have two or more lands 
in the same ficld. This, where the land admits 
flat culture, requires no dead furrows er ridges 
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Cotton Growing by Mortherners. 
el eee 

The disastrous frost, last August, gave north- 
ern cotton growing a pretty decisive check, 
Though this frost was altogether out of the 
usual course, yet the most sanguine now hard- 
ly claim that this southern production can 
ever become a staple crop above 88° north lati- 
tude, except perhaps in a few specially favored 
locations. There is, however, a field opened for 
northern enterprise and capital upon which 
pioneers have entered with fair promise of 
success. A large part of the country along 
both sides of the Mississippi river, from Memphis 
to New Orleans, is now in the hands of the 
government, having been abandoned by its dis- 
loyal owners. Three Commissioners of Planta- 
tions have been appointed to superintend the 
leasing of these lands, for the present year. 
They mect at Vicksburgh every few wecks, to 
decide upon applications. The following con- 
ditions are required: For the use of the lands 
the occupant engages to pay the government, in 
lieu of rent, a tax of $4 per bale of cotton raised 
thereon, and 5 cents per bushel of corn and po- 
tatoes, and to pay one half the value of the un- 
gathered crops that may be on the farm at the 
period of entering upon it. The lessee has to 
employ at least one able-bodied negro to eight 
acres of improved land, permitting the children 
of the employed person to accompany them, 
and engage to feed and clothe them, and to 
permit the children to attend the nearest school, 
The wages to be paid the hands are as follows: 
Seven dollars per month to able-bodied males 
over fifteen years of age, five dollars per month 
to able-bodied females over fifteen years of age, 
and for children between twelve and _ fifteen 
years of age, half price—it being understood 
that no person under twelve years of age shall 
be required to labor as a field hand. Appli- 
cations to the Commissioners are to be made in 
writing accompanied by proof of loyalty, and 
pecuniary and business capacity to carry ona 
plantation. Necessary passes may be obtained 
at any military post cn the Mississippi on the 
presentation of the references which a person 
going there on such business should have. Les- 
sees can purchase supplies of Quartermasters 
at military posts within the cotton region 

Those who engaged in the business last 
year are reported to have made money. The 
drawbacks to this enterprise are the large 
amount of capital required, and the liability to 
rebel raids. Both these may be in a measure 
obviated by association of parties, although 
there are doubtless small plantations where 
$3000 to $4000 might suffice. Colonies of men 
of the right stamp scattered through the valley 
would very soon put a quietus to guerrilla sor 
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ties, and their united industry would bring a 
degree of thrift heretofore unknown in that 
region. Thus the cotton plant which has here- 
tofore been associated with oppression of the 
taborer and defiance of justice and law, may 
ultimately be twined with the olive branch to 
symbolize lasting peace and industry. 
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The Field Culture of Asparagus. 
ag 
The following extracts from a prize essay, by 
Daniel K. Young, Esq., of Queens Co., N. Y., 
will show the way in which this important crop 
is planted by those who grow it on a large scale 
for market. Mr. Young considers that a deep 
fine sandy soil is to be preferred to all others. 





SEED BED. — Starting with the proposition 
that only roots of. one year’s growth should 
ever be transplanted, asolder ones are liable to 
get mutilated in digging, and are every way 
Jess convenient without any corresponding ad- 
vantage, it becomes important to obtain the 
Jargest possible growth the first season. For 
this, a clean, sandy soil is almost indispensable, 
made rich with fine manure, well worked in. 
Rake smooth and fine, and plant in drills, 
fourteen inches apart, two inches between seeds. 

To insure an even stand, it is better to drop 
the seed by hand, as it is difficult to regulate 
even the best seed drill to drop one seed at a 
time at regular intervals; cover an inch deep and 
finish with a light garden roller. As the seed 
is slow to sprout, early planting is advised, to 
get a start of the weeds; even in a cold wet 
spring there is little danger of the seed rotting, 
and it may be safely planted as soon as ground 
can be put in good order. As soon as the rows 
can be seen, work out and keep clean, for there 
are few crops that will suffer more from care- 
less culture. The following spring turn them 
out with a plow that will cut about a fourteen- 
inch furrow, taking one row at a time. Fork 
over the furrow, throwing the loosened roots to 
the surface. This should be done before the 
sprouts are started, and if not convenient to 
plant immediately, they may be kept for a few 
days in any cool cellar without material injury. 


PREPARATION OF GROUND AND TRANSPLANTING. 


at preparing the beds, let the soil be well 
wolked, and manure covered as deep as _ pos- 
sible within reasonable limits. This may all 
be done with proper plows, and at much Jess 
expense than by trenching with the spade.— 
Spread the manure evenly over the surface, three 
inches thick; then with an ordinary two-horse 
plow strike a furrow, say six inches deep, fol- 
low this in the same furrow with a large one 
that will penetrate at least eight inches deeper 
and turn the dirt well out, leaving the furrow 
clear; after this a light one-horse plow, careful- 
ly handled to just turn the manure, with an inch 
or two of the top soil, into the bottom of the 
deep furrow; this last is preferable to hauling 
in the manure with rakes, as it expedites the 
work, and leaves a clear cut for the next furrow. 
Continue in this way till the whole field is done; 
then harrow smooth and mark with a corn 
marker for rows four feet apart. 

Commence on the center mark with the large 
plow, and trench ten inches deep, driving twice 
in the same furrow; shovel out the loose dirt to 
a square smooth bottom; make three trenches 
this way, and throw in manure two inches 
thick, Trench three more on each side of 
these, and then manure as before till all are 
trenched.—By manuring as fast as three rows 
are trenched, the inconvenience of driving in 
the furrows will be avoided. 

Before setting the roots, cover the manure in 
the trenches to within five inches of the natural 
level of the ground ; here care must be taken not 
to fill in too much, as the depth in the rough 
state of the ground is very deceptive, and except 
to a practised eye, appears much greater than 
It really is. Mark places in the trenches at inter- 
vals of 20 inches, drop a root at each mark; 
let an experienced man follow to arrange the 
roots, and cover sufficiently to hold in place. 
Aftér all are planted, cut down the sides of the 








trench to fill in, so that the roots have an even 
covering of not more than two inches. When 
the plants are a few inches high, fill in slightly 
around them, sufficient to cover any weeds that 
have started, and continue this at intervals of 
two or three weeks till the ground is level; then, 
as occasion requires, use a cultivator or plow, 
and hoe to keep clean. As soon as the tops are 
killed by frost, mow off and burn; with a small 
plow turn a furrow each way from over the 
row, hoe out the narrow centre that is left 
between the two furrows, leaving a clear, shal- 
low, middle furrow directly over the crowns, 
put manure in these, turn a furrow from each 
side over it and leave for the winter. When 
the ground becomes settled in the spring use a 
light harrow lengthwise of the rows to flatten 
the ridges, and just before the shoots appear 
pass a light harrow over them to sinooth the sur- 
face, leaving the ridge about two inches above 
a level, and fully six inches above the crowns. 
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Emigration Societies Wanted. 
en od 

Public attention is being awakened to the im- 
mense importance of the tide of emigration 
setting hitherward from across the Atlantic. 
Thus far the movement has been in a measure 
spontaneous, or without general systematic at- 
tempt to increase or direct it. The sons, broth- 
ers, and daughters, on this side, have sent over 
to their relatives and aquaintances in Europe 
accounts of the encouragements offered to work- 
men in every department of labor. Their let- 
ters, though less polished than the statements 
published by the newspapers, have been more 
telling, because more reliable and more certain 
to reach the right class. Statesmen in England 
who have wrongfully accused this government 
of recruiting its armies in Ireland; appear to 
have forgotten that echoes from America are 
heard weekly in almost every transatlantic 
workshop and cabin. The doleful diatribes of 
the London Times and its. congeners are little 
heeded by those who, week by week, receive let- 
ters filled with glowing accounts of prosperity, 
and invitations to come and share it. It needs 
no argument to prove the desirableness of en- 
couraging emigration, both for the welfare of 
the incoming strangers, and for the benefit of 
the nation. The unprecedented development 
of the Western wilderness into powerful States, 
and the vast system of public works which have 
compacted and vitalized the nation, are con- 
vincing evidence on this point. 

The formation of the Society for promoting 
emigration, noticed in the February Agriculturist, 
was most opportune, but there is scope enough 
for such an institution in each State, and some 
are already moving in the matter. Ata recent 
meeting of the Executive Board of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society, it was unanimously 
resolved to recommend to the Germans and 
other foreigners of that State to form an In- 





. dustrial Association, for the purpose of collect- 


ing statistical and other facts bearing upon the 
subject, and presenting them to their friends in 
Europe. A united movement of this kind in 
every State, under the direction of resident 
immigrants, would command greater confi- 
dence on the part of foreigners, than could 
be induced by statements from almost any other 
source. Within the next four months every 
town in those parts of Europe from which emi- 
gration might be expected, should be supplied 
with reliable information on the soil, climate, 
productions, demand for labor, market facilities, 
and similar topics; and every one intending to 
emigrate should be minutely instructed, just 
how, and at what cost he may reach any desired 
location. This is all the more desirable and 
necessary, because of the cruel and shameless 





impositions to which newly arriving parties are 
frequently subject. We commend the matter 
to the attention ot State and County Agricul- 
tural societies, and to the large number of our 
German and other readers of foreign birth. 
We may perhaps give some items on é@his sub- 
ject, in the outside sheet, printed at a later date. 





Sowing Spring Wheat. 
—@—— 

The nature of the wheat plant is to make 
roots and tiller in cool weather, before sending 
up its stem. Sown early it has a chance to do 
this before the warm weather of May draws it 
up to a head. On this account less grain is 
necded to sow an acre of winter than of spring 
wheat. Any early, moderately rich, loamy soil 
is good for wheat, but it ought to be dry or 
drained thoroughly. Spring wheat is better 
adapted than winter wheat to heavy but well 
tilled clays, on which wheat winter-kills by be- 
ing thrown out by the frost. It is always best 
to plow in the fall; where this has been done, 
a light dressing of fine manure may be harrow- 
ed in almost as soon as the frost is out and the 
wheat sown. Incase it is necessary to plow 
in spring, turn under strawy manure or a 
muck compost to give lightness and porosity 
to the soil, if it isa heavy one. And unless the 
soil is in excellent tilth, do not put the manure 
very deep. If the wheat is sown late, more 
seed is needed. Sow at least 2 bushels, at most 
23. The best way to prepare the seed is to 
pour it into a strong brine in which one or two 
ounces of powdered blue vitriol to the bushel of 
grain is dissolved. The brine floats off the 
imperfect grains, chess, oats, and foul seeds, 
while the blue vitriol destroys the spores of the 
smut or rust plant. After the brine has drained, 
it may lie in a heap several days before sowing, 
at which time it should be rolled in slacked 
lime (dry) or gypsum todry it. If possible, drill 
in the crop—it saves half a bushel of seed to the 
acre, and adds several bushels to the harvest. 





Starting Early Potatoes. 
= 

A crop of potatoes ready for the table early 
in June, may be secured without great trouble. 
If seed potatoes are brought into a warm room 
about the first of March, the eyes will start rap- 
idly, the nourishment in the tubers will sustain 
them for two or three weeks, by which time 
they may usually be planted out in some favor- 
able spot. Of course, care must be taken in 
planting out not to break the sprouts, Or the 
tubers may be planted in a hot-bed of moder- 
ate temperature, about the middle of the 
month. Cut them in halves, lay them flat side 
down, as thick as they can be placed, and cover 
with about twe inches of earth. They may be 
transplanted when two or three inches high, 
They should be removed carefully, separating 
the roots with as little injury as possibye. They 
will not be likely to yield a full crop under this 
treatment, and may therefore be planted more 
closely, say in drills thiryy inches apart, and 
twelve inches apart in the drills. Another meth- 
od is to put pieces of potato in small squares 
of turf, set them close together in a warm place 
where they can be watered readily. On cold 
nights protect them with straw. When large 
enough they can be set out, turf and all, with- 
out disturbing the roots. This might not pay 
on a large scale, but enough may thus be 
brought forward for a family supply, until the 
main crop is mature enough to draw upon, 
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Hanging and Curing Tobacco. 
Se 

No class of people are more ready to investi- 
gate labor-saving plans, suggestions, or machine- 
ry, thangAmerican farmers. In this they differ 
essentially from many of their fellow craftsmen 
in other countries. 
Yet, even here no 
real labor-saving 
implement can be 
easily introduced 
into common use, 
unless it is patent- 
ed, and somebody 
made particularly 
interested to in- 
troduce it, explain 
its operations, and 
vaunt its good 
qualities. We, 
however, here 
present to the 
readers of the Am- 
erican Agriculturist, 
a simple and very 
handy wunpatented 
contrivance for 
hanging tobaccco, 
by which may be 
f saved much labor 
ri and time, and 
j \ from one half to 
CAN two thirds the 
ay usual space. It 
is the invention of Mr. Joseph 
Reader, from whose island 
home in the Delaware we have 
drawn some lessons with refer- 
ence to the use of the White 
Willow. On visiting his tobac- 
co houses we were struck with 
the immense quantity of tobac- 
co suspended. Every inch of 
space seemed to be occupied. 
The engraving shows how it 
was hung. The stick at the 
top, from which the two cords 
depend, is 12 or 14 inches long, 
and extends between two joists 
upon which it rests. The joists 
are laidas for a floor, in the 
uppermost part of the building 
only. The tobacco is cut, wil- 
ted and brought to the “curing 
sheds” or “tobacco house,” as 
usual. The plants are unloaded 
upon a convenient table. A boy 
goes aloft, where thcre is a 
small movable windlass. This 
is set over the place where the 
tobacco is to be hung. A stick 
with the cords upon it, is lower- 
ed upon a hook attached to the 
windlass, to two men who stand 
at the table below. These men, 
handling the tobacco plants as 
fast as they can pick them up 
one after another, hang them 
upon the cord, which mean- 
while is being drawn up by the 
boy at the windlass. By a double-spooled wind- 
lass one pair of cords may be let down while an- 
other is being wound up, and thus no time lost. 
In this way the tobacco is hung very nearly, if not 
actually, as fastas the plants can be handled. 
The sticks are suspended upon cleats between 
the joists; and the windlass may be shoved about 
upon the top of the joists. Each plant is hung 





by a simple turn in the cord—as a sailor would 
say “by a half-hitch, the running part to jam.” 
The plants lap more or less, according to the 
judgment of the hanger. The distance apart of 
these strings, is the least possible, so that the 
plants will touch, but not crowd each other. 

When the plants first taken in, have dried 
somewhat, they are easily moved closer to- 
gether, by simply slipping the sticks on the 
cleats. Thus fully one third of the room can he 
regained if one’s tobacco does not ripen all at 
once. The cord used by Mr. Reader is 3-strand 
cotton, twisted very hard, and capable of sustain- 
ing a much greater weight than the 6 or7 plants 
hung upon it. It has been in use several years. 

“ Well—this all looks very well on paper,” 
says some reader, “ but do other people make it 
work as well as Mr. Reader?” Yes Sir. There 
isan extensive and very fertile region across 
the Delaware, in the heart of which is the old 
Penn’s Manor, where tobacco culture has re- 
ceived much attention. There, and in the conti- 
guous parts of New-Jersey, we learn, all the new 
tobacco houses are built upon this plan, and it 
is very highly approved, The unbiassed judg- 
ment of neighbors thus given in favor of any 
new project, or system of culture, or apparatus, 
seems to be conclusive evidence of excellence. 





a dil 
Bird Boxes and Houses. 


Birds are a joy about any house, Blithe, 
cheerful, musical, industrious, they impart of 
their pleasant tempers to the air almost, and 
make the garden and all their haunts lively 
with happy animation. Their use to the farm- 
er and gardener has often been commented 
upon. They are indeed almost the only effect- 
ive check to the increase of many species of 
destructive insects, and must be regarded by all 
tillers of the soil as most valuable collaborators. 
Those birds, which naturally build their nests 
in holes, take up their dwelling in bird houses 
very readily, if these be 
provided. Martins, blue- 
birds, and wrens are of 
this kind, and where 
houses suited to their 
wants and tastes are 
provided, they will al- 
most always be filled. 
We give several very 
Fig. 2.—BLUEBIRD BOX. simple plans for bird 
houses. The first represents a small bluebird or 
martin house, to be set upon a post. It is about 
7 or 8 by 10 inches in outside measure, divided 
into four compartments, each about 4x6. These 








are entered from different sides of the house, and 


each well ventilated by holes bored in the sides 
near the top, or by spaces left open in the gable 
ends for the upper tenements. In larger houses, 
the entrances to boxes on the same side of the 
house should be as far apart as convenient, so 
that adjoining families shall not disagree. Mar- 
tins are very cleanly 
birds, but noisy. Blue- 
birds will not agree 
with them at all, so it 
is hest to put up mar- 
tin houses after the 
bluebirds have come 
and established them- 
selves, as the martins 
arrive later. Fig. 2isa Fig. 3.—wrew Box. 
single bluebird house, very easily constructed, 
which may be nailed upon a tree or building. 
Fig. 3 is a wren house, 3$ or 4 inches by 5, 
made also for nailing up. The number of these 
little busy wrens one may collect about his 
place by putting up a large number of these 
houses, is surprising. Two pairs will not use 
the same house, even if there are several holes. 
They quarrel with bluebirds and will drive 
them away, hence it is best to keep them in 
different parts of the grounds. If wrens have a 
very small house they will soon fill it with 
sticks and make a nest; but if the house is 
large, it sometimes seems as if they did nothing 
else all summer but fill it with twigs, and tear 
them out again. So the best way is to give the 
fidgety little fellows small quarters, that they 
may devote all their spare time to the insects. 
Birds dislike fresh paint; if houses are made now 
to use this year, it is best tosimply stain them. 
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Pleuro-pneumonia, or Lung Murrain. 

The Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agri- 
culture, C. L. Flint, again sounds a note of 
warning which farmers and all who eat meat, 
should heed. This horrible malady, compared 
with which the devastations of the most terrible 
murrains sink into insignificance, exists in Mas- 
sachusetts, probably also in most or all of the 
New-England States, and very likely in New- 
York, and further west. No measures are taken 
to restrain its spread, and unprincipled men will 
sell suspected cattle to get them off their hands, 
while honest men may unwittingly sell those in- 
fected, and thus the disease will surely spread. 
The losses which may thus be inflicted on this 
country may, in a few years, equal all the ex- 
penses of the war. In the British Islands, the 
most moderate estimate of the loss by this dis- 
ease alone, is $10,000,000. year. Mr. Flint says, 
that over a million head of cattle died within 
6 years ending with 1860, valued at $60,000,000. 
In addition to this immense number, a great 
many are slaughtered for beef on account of the 
disease.—The report to the House of Lords, 
represents the most reckless traffic in diseased 
meat, and says that those animals when slaugh- 
tered are commonly eaten (except the lungs) 
“even though the disease has made such pro- 
gress as to taint the carcass.” “At present there 
is a keen competition among butchers for a cow 
in the last stage of pleuro-pneumonia. Dis- 
eased town dairy cows realize from £5 to £20, 
($25 to $100) each.” This state of things, taken 
in connection with the fact, that live stock in- 
surance companies have nearly all failed on ac- 
count of the ravages of this disease, has so in- 
creased the price of meat that the meat-con- 
suming public is annually paying $50,000,000 
more now for the same amount of meat, than it 
did the year before the importation of the dis- 
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ease into England. ‘The contamination of the 
animal food-supplies, has affected the health of 
the people to an extent becoming more and 
more appreciated, the more the subject is inves- 
tigated. The tens of thousands of carcases of 
diseased animals, sold in large towns, are steal- 
ing life from human beings when and where we 
least expect it.”—Doctor Gamgee, who was em- 
ployed in extensive investigations under the au- 
thority and direction of the government says: 
“ My opinion became confirmed that the flesh of 
cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia, when 
eaten by man, induces boils and carbuncles to 
an incredible extent.” Of the patients he says they 
were “seized occasionally with vomiting, diar- 
rhea, abdominal pains, etc., and have traced 
such accidents to the meat to such an extent 
that many refused to eat it. Circumstances 
compel me to withhold farther details.” The 
contagiousness of the pleuro-pneumonia is es- 
tablished. Of 100 exposed animals, 75 take the 
disease ; of these all are capable for a long time 
of giving it to others; at least a third of them 
will die outright; another third will drag out 
a dying life, and the other third will apparently 
recover. The facts presented in this letter ought 
to be laid before every State Legislature, and they 
should be acted upon, by thoroughly alarming 
and rousing the people to a knowledge of their 
impending danger—by encouraging the imme- 
diate establishment of Veterinary schools or de- 
partments in our colleges, and, perhaps, by the 
employment on the part of the State of the best 
Veterinary surgeons who can be induced to 
come to this country from Europe, for we now 
have few, if any, who understand the disease. 
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the fore legs are long and large, and armed with 
strong claws. The body is covered with hair, 
which is short and compact underneath, but 
longer and more scattered on the back. When 
young, or just after shedding its hair, the animal 
is lead-colored, but the usual color is a reddish 
brown. The length of the gopher is about ten 
inches, including the tail which is about two 
inches long. The most striking characteristic 
of the animal is the large pouches on each 
side which extend from the mouth to the shoul- 
der blade; these are very capacious, having a 
depth of three inches, and are lined on the in- 
side with a soft fur. The gopher burrows like 
a mole, and forms long galleries extending in 
every direction, about a foot below the surface. 
He occasionally throws up hillocks 12 to 18 
inches across, and about 10 inches high, which 
sometimes have a hole upon one side, leading to 
the galleries below ground, and sometimes the 
earth beneath these hillocks is so carefully filled 
up that it is impossible to distinguish where it 
has been removed. A correspondent in Dodge 
Co., Wis., writes that the animal uses its pouch- 
es for “conveying dirt from its subterranean 
abode to the surface, expelling it so violently 
therefrom as to throw it to a distance of a foot 
or more.” Audubon, who examined a number 
of specimens, denies that the pouches are ever 
used for carrying earth, and says that he never 
found any thing in them but grass, roots and 
other food. He asserts that the gopher, like the 
mole, moves the earth by means of its strong 
fore paws and head, and that the pouches are 
solely used for carrying food. The ani™ al has 
such an acute sense of hearing, and gets . t of 
the way so rapidly, that it is seldom seen, even 





Notes on the Gopher.—(Geomys bursarius.) 

Several small quadrupeds, including one tor- 
toise, are called gophers in different parts of the 
country. The most troublesome of these is 
represented in the engraving. It is sometimes 
called the Pocket Gopher, Canadian Pouched 
Rat, and Mulo. It is especially abundant in the 
region between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, and extends from the latitude of 52°, 
southward into Texas. This is a rather clumsy 
animal, with a very large head and broad nose. 
Its front or incisor teeth are very strong and 
prominent, and it is able to bite severely with 
them. The hind legs are short and small, but 





by those living in the vicinity where it abounds. 
When out of its hole it moves rather slowly, 
not travelling faster than a man can walk, and 
seems to go backward and forward with equal 
ease. The gopher is very troublesome in some 
regions, as it destroys roots of almost every 
kind. Not only grain, grass, and garden crops 
are injured, but young orchards are frequently 
destroyed by these voracious animals. They 
are very difficult to destroy; steel and other 
traps will sometimes catch them, and it is said 
that they may be killed by strychnine put into 
pieces of potato and placed near their holes. 
In captivity they are very mischievous, gnaw- 
ing and injuring clothing, and other articles. 





The Sap-Sucker.—(Sphyrapicus varius.) 
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When the Agriculturist protests against the de 
struction of birds, it intends to except at least the 
one which is here figured, as it is one of the 
few birds that are the farmer’s enemies. It is 
known in many parts of the country as the Sap- 
sucker, and is also known as the Yellow-bellied 
and the Red-headed Woodpecker—the last two 
names indicating its most conspicuous marks, 
and the first one referring to the popular belief 
that it sucks the sap from trees. This bird, 
though it taps the trees like other wood- 
peckers, does not do it in searching for grubs, 
but to get at the tender inner bark and the 
just forming wood which constitute {ts princi- 
pal food. As the holes are generally made in 
a line encircling the limb, it is so completely 
girdled that it either receives a severe check or 
is killed altogether. Not only are orchard trees 
injured by this mischievous bird, but it also 
damages forest trees in a similar manner. The 
name sap-sucker is often applied to the insect- 
eating woodpeckers, but this is really the guilty 
one as is shown not only by observation, but by 
the structure of its tongue which is short and 
not at all adapted for searching for insects. 
On account of this and other anatomical pecu- 
liarities, naturalists have placed it in a distinct 
genus from the other woodpeckers. It is singu- 
lar that so close an observer as Audubon did 
not notice the manner in which this bird feeds, 
nor the injury it does to trees. The best account 
of its habits is given by P. B. Hoy, of Racine, 
Wis., in the Transactions of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society, who recommends “ small 
shot and a sharp look out” as the best means 
of protecting trees. This is distinguished from 
other woodpeckers by its\light yellow belly, 
with a black spot in the center of the breast, 
and the bright red spot upon its head; the male 
has also red upon the throat. The tail is black, 
with the two central feathers having their inner 
vanes white, spotted with black. The bird 
measures eight and-a-half inches in length, and 
fifteen across, when the wings are expanded. 


Aw Avaricious MAN “ out West” is reported 
to make a practice of always riding in the last 
seat of a railway train, to saye the interest on 








his fare until the concuctor gets around to him. 
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Value of Poultry. 
—_—o— 

The readers of the American Agriculturist who 
have not experimented to ascertain the value of 
poultry as compared with other farm products, 
may think this subject is made rather too prom- 
inent. Ordinarily, enough fowls are kept to sup- 
ply eggs and chickens for home consumption, 
with, perhaps, a small surplus for market, when 
the laying season is at its hight; but compara- 
tively few regard poultry raising as an import- 
ant item for profit. Yet we believe that with 
few exceptions, those who have taken pains to 
keep correct accounts with fowls, agree that no 
investment pays better on the capital, time and 
labor required, provided always that the work 
be properly done. Mr. J. C. Thompson, Staten 
Island, N. Y., gives us an annual aecount of his 
poultry operations. Here are his figures for 1863: 

Dr. POULTRY ACCOUNT, Cr. 
Jan. 1, 1863, 100 Hens. ..$37 50)Old Hens sold....$ 6 00 
ock sold.. - 00 


Feed for year. .........-130 00) New 
Loss—Died and stolen... 12 95)18L on hand 7 87 


7 Ss 25a, doz,163 50 
Balance Profit 121 slob ergs Stolen.... 2 08 
Hensidied & stolen 10 87 
$302 32 $302 32 
No account is given of the number of old and 
young fowls killed for home use during the 
year, nor of the manure made, which is quite 
an item. These are estimated as a fair offset for 
the labor involved. Mr. Thompson says the re- 
sult would have been much more favorable, but 
for the loss of several hens stolen, and the eggs 
on which they were sitting, which deprived him 
of early layers to fill the places of those killed, 
and of the non-layers during the moulting sea- 
son, He adds to the above account: 


“ Rixperience satisfies me that a good stock of 
young poultry—100 head, or 95 hens, and 5 cocks 
—well cared for, will produce 10,000 eggs per 
year, weighing 1250 lbs., 250 chicks averaging 24 
Ibs. each, or 625 1bs.—making a total of 1875 lbs. 
of food, besides keeping the original stock 
good.* It will take six pretty good sized hogs to 
give the same number of pounds of food, and 
that of inferior quality compared with poultry 
and eggs, besides much more heavy labor, ex- 
pense and trouble. But I do not advise the keep- 
ing of large stocks, unless there is ample room. 
Small stocks of 10 to 25 that will consume the 
table scraps of a family, can be kept with little 
or no extra expense. 

“ Diseases among fowls, and the pest of vermin, 
are the great trouble among poultry growers. 
As a preventive of both—my experience is de- 
cidedly favorable in using flowers of sulphur and 
red or cayenne pepper in the food. Iuse a large 
spoonful of sulphur, and a teaspoonful of red 
pepper to a gallon of boiling water, thickened 
with corn and oats ground together, or corn 
meal, at the rate of 2 lbs. to the gallon, set by 
them when ¢old, to eat as they please, once or 
twice a week.——My stock is principally Leg- 
horn, excellent layers,and not disposed to set; 
rather wild. Birds not large, but very preco- 
cious, laying when three and-a-half to four 
months old. My experience since March last, 
with Brahma Pootras is decidedly favorable. 


* We give Mr. Thomy and estimates 
as furnished, but caution the reader against taking these 
as a basis for calculating profits. Thus: he estimates for 
95 hens, 10,000 eggs, and 250 chickens which would gen- 
e ally require 400 to 500 more eggs, if we allow for 
leas in hatching and chickens. To hatch and “ nurse” 
these 250 chickens would require 20 hens at least 3 
months—equivalent to 5 hens for a year. This leaves us 
90 hens to produce 10,500 eggs, or 117 each, or a nesting 
of 12 eggs for every hen once in about five weeks 
throughout the year. This is sometimes exceeded, but 
can not be depended upon by any means. One half or 
two ‘hirds of this will generally be nearer the mark.—Ep, 
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They are excellent layers during the winter, 
while they are hardy, quiet, and very large.” 
D. Cummins, Ashtabula Co., O., sends to the 
American Agricu/turist the statement below, show- 
ing even better results, taking into account the 
lower price for which the products were sold: 
Jan, 1.1863, 113 Hens. $14 13/955 Doz. Eeqs....., $148 02 
28 Cocks 3 50/151 Ibs. Chickens... 7 55 
1 Bol. Ground Bones. 2 15/141 Fowls on hand.. 21 16 
18 Spring Chickens... | 
Grain fed 
Animal Food 
Freight and Cartage.. 
Balance—Profit §3 8 soot Bes 
$176 72 $176 72 
“ All the cocks except four were confined by 
themselves, and kijled for the table before the 
first of April. But three fowls have died during 
the year. The eggs were nearly all sold in 
New-York, by Josiah Carpenter, netting me an 
average of 154 cts. per doz. The live fowls 
are estimated at the price here. My hen-house 
is 18 by 26 feet, one and a half stories high. It 
was built of plank as tight as could be without 
using a plane, and then clapboarded, Cellar 
under the whole building with brick walls, 
plastered bn the inside. The building stands on 
a side hill sloping to the south, and the cellar is 
as well lighted as the rest of the building, hay- 
ing three, and the rest of the building seven 
windows of 14 square feet each. The cellar has 
a cistern in the north end, that is filled from the 
roof, and from which the water flows by means 
of acock into a trough extending the whole 
length of the cellar, and discharges outside 
through a pipe connected with the trough. The 
first floor is partitioned into four rooms, three 
with siats to be opened or closed at pleasure, 
for laying or sitting hens or other purposes, and 
the fourth one in the north end is small, with 
tight partitions, and used as a granary. The 
upper story is the roosting place, and is parti- 
tioned off with slat-work into two rooms to be 
open or closed as below. There is also a venti- 
lator in the roof. The yard is rather small (for 
land is scarce) twenty by fifty feet, enclosed with 
pickets ten feet high. My manure is prepared 
for the garden by adding to it as it lies on the 
floor under the roosting poles, about once in two 
weeks, ground charcoal to compose one-tenth 
of its bulk, also what ashes we have to spare, 
and the sweepings of the first floor which is 
sprinkled with plaster. I then throw on some 
grain and with shovel or hoe stir it up a little, 
and the hens do the rest, thoroughly mixing 
and deodorizing the whole mass, and rendering 
it as easy to handle as so much dry dirt. Icon- 
sider the manure for my garden and the conve- 
nience of always having fresh eggs to use, and 
fowls to kill for my family, as paying me for all 
trouble. Asto food I give thema variety, mak- 
ing the staple article, that which is cheapest.” 


a 


“Sticking to the 0ld Ways”—A Striking 
Illustration. 
a 

Many methods in vogue upon the farm and 
in the garden have no better foundation than 
the fact that “my neighbors or my father al- 
ways did so.” Take all the notions about plant- 
ixg, sowing, etc., according to the stage of the 
moon, for example. Here is a story that illus- 
trates how a custom may be perpetuated. A 
few years ago an inspector general, on visiting a 
provincial European town, found a soldier keep- 
ing guard over a ruined building in the suburbs, 
On asking why, he was referred to the sergeant ; 
the sergeant referred to the lieutenant, and the 
lieutenant referred to his captain, who in turn 
stated that he was only keeping up the custom 








of his predecessor, who left this as one of the 
military duties of the place. Further inquiry 
at the war department showed that this custom 
had prevailed for seventy years, and that it origi- 
nated on this wise: Originally, some soldiers’ 
mattresses belonging to the town garrison were 
stored in this building. The door happening to 
need painting, a sentinel was detailed to do 
guard duty, to keep the green paint from being 
injured. Before it was dry, the officer of the 
guard was hastily called elsewhere, without time 
to change or call in the sentry. His successor 
finding the guard there, kept him in his place, 
supposing there was good reason for doing so, 
and his successors practised the same thing up 
to the time of the inspector’s visit.—About as 
good reason this, as can be given for many 
rites, ceremonies, and practices now in vogue, 
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Power Cider Mills—Borden’s Concen- 
trated Apple Juice. 


—_e—— 

The apple crop of the United States if prop- 
erly economized, might be a source of great 
wealth. Well picked and packed winter apples 
bring most remunerative prices, but the care 
and patience required to bring them to market 
in prime order will not be taken by many 
people. Dried apples sell well, but much labor 
is spent upon them—so much, that the market 
is never overstocked. Cider and vinegar are 
also products of the orchard which command a 
ready sale. Still we see yearly, what must 
amount to hundreds or even thousands of 
bushels of apples that might make cider, rotting 
under the trees,and who can calculate the amount 
in the whole country. One reason why more ci- 
der is not made, is hinted at in the following 
letter from a correspondent of Essex Co., Mass. : 


POWER CIDER MILLS. 


“ None will deny that the old creaking cider 
mill, with its single rickety press, ought to be 
superseded, but the tedious slow work can not 
be lessened by the multiplication of slower and 
more tedious hand-mills. Water or stegn is a 
better motive power. In this vicinity two mills 
driven by water, have been in successful opera- 
tion for several years, and last season another 
was erected. They are rapidly coming into 
fiivor; no better proof of their success need be 
given, than that farmers go a long distance, 
passing the old mills to patronize these. Not 
only is time saved, but more juice is obtained 
per bushel, and the cider is cleaner and better 
than where every man makes his own, at the 
old fashioned mill. What required two men 
most of three days, can be done by one in a few 
hours at these mills, with a little more expense. 
No new process is pursued, only the powerful 
agent, water, quickly and easily does the grind- 
ing and pressing. The machine for the grind- 
ing is of the grater form, and each imill has two 
large hydraulic presses, of about one hundred 
bushels capacity. All the work is done by the 
owner or manager, as in grist mills, and a fee of 
of 25 to 33 cents is charged per barrel, which is 
paid in apples, cider, or cash. Nine bushels are 
allowed per barrel of 32 gallons. Farmers have 
only to back up their load of apples at one door, 
where they are measured, leave their barrels at 
another, and in a few hours they are gauged 
and filled, or if they are willing to take the 
cider made from the apples of others, the bar- 
rels are filled at once. In the busiest part of 
the season, lots in less quantity than a full 
press are not made separately, unless by special 
agreement and extra charge, for it is economy 
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to keep the mill running with full pressings. 
Here is a good chance for men with moderate 
capital to benefit themselves and to confer a 
favor upon their neighbors, De ae! 
These statements in regard to the practical 
working of cider mills driven by steam or water 
power, with additional mechanical contrivances 
for more finely comminuting the pulp and giv- 
ing the cheese a harder pressure, indicate that 
it is not too much to anticipate a considerable 
increase in the amount of cider and cider vin- 
evar ammually produced. That there is a great 
waste of fime, labor, and cider too, when the 
common methods are followed, no one can doubt. 
As we write, a farmer from Maryland states to 
us, that for some time he has practised grinding 
overand repressing the pulp of old cider cheeses 
with most profitable results, This could not be 
done, we think, with the grated pomace from 
the hydraulic presses mentioned by ‘N. 8. T, 


CONDENSED APPLE JUICE. 


That ingenious man, hard thinker, and indefat- 
igable worker, Gail Borden of Was8aic, N. Y., 
whose system of condensing milk away from 
contact with air, and at a temperature below 
that of boiling water, has been the means of 
supplying our army in the field, and many of 
the dwellers in this city of swill milk notoriety, 
with sweet and excellent milk at all seasons, 
has invented a similar process for condensing 
cider, the results of which are most gratifying. 
The apple juice, or sweet cider, before it has 
undergone any fermentation, is boiled down in 
vacuo, being reduced to one seventh of its ori- 
ginal bulk, without losing its flavor, or any 
good quality. It has no taste of boiled cider, 
but is a beautiful amber colored jelly, pleas- 
ant to eat in its simple state, particularly as a 
tart sauce, with poultry, game, or other meats. 
It makes excellent pies and tarts, and may in 
fuet be applied to all those uses for which dried 
apples, or bofled cider are employed, and is 
much superior. Besides this, by the addition of 
six times its bulk of water, (the quantity origi- 
nally withdrawn,) we may have sweet cider 
again, Whioh will undergo fermentation, as it 
would have done at first, but more slowly, and 
like other cider go through all the changes, until 
it ultimately becomes hard cider. This apple 
jelly is not affected by exposure to the air, 
whether dry or moist, and neither sours, nor 
molds, nor dries, nor absorbs water. Such an 
article of course bears transportation in barrels 
or other vessels to any partof the world. 

Here then we have a new article of commerce 
for which there must doubtless be a growing 
demand, and between the steam cider mills and 
the Borden’s patent condensing process there 
should be few apples wasted, if proper enter- 
prise is shown in putting up mills and factories. 
The subject is commended as promising to pay 
well to men of enterprise in the various fruit 
growing sections of the country.—This condens- 
ed apple juice sells at 30 cents per pound this 
year. The cider making and condensing com- 
mence as soon as apples ripen, and continue 
into the winter. Mr. Borden’s establishment 
worked up more than 18,000 bushels of apples 
last autumn. Sweet apples yield a delicious 
fruity syrup, better for some purposes than the 
sour apple jelly. 
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Peruvian Corron.—Late accounts from 
Peru state that great attention is being paid to 
the culture of cotton in that country, and the 
yield bids fair to be large, and one that can be 
greatly increased from yearto year. There was 





exported through the Peruvian ports of the Pa- 
cific, last year, 1,680,000 pounds, and of the last 
crop it is estimated that over 4,000,000 pounds 
will be exported, which amount is expected to 
be doubled the present year. It is predicted 
that the crop of 1864 that will reach Europe, will 
amount at least to 6,000,000 lbs. Small quan- 
tities are finding their way down the river Ama- 
zon; but freight by this route is yet too high 
to allow the exportation of large quantities. 
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To Wagon Makers—A Family Carriage 
Wanted. 
ee 

A subscriber writes: “Believing that there 
are many others situated like myself, please 
allow me to state my case through the widely 
circulated American Agriculturist, hoping there- 
by to meet the eye of some wagon or carriage 
maker, who can supply the desideratum. I keep 
only one ‘family horse” &- strong one, yet I 
often desire to go to church (2 miles) and elsé- 
where, with wife and four children, requiring 
three double seits, or two wide ones. Ih 
stormy weather we need curtdins dowh, and a 
glass door or lookout at thé'sides. Tie com- 
mon rockaway, or carry-all answers, but it is 
too high to get into by small children, and 
especially by a feeble woman, while the box 
prevents the fore Wheels turning short. A de- 
sirable vehicle would be one at a moderate, or 
not large price, built after the hack style, with 
low middle, the fore whééls turning undér, and 
the door opening down tothe step; the sides 
high enough clear to the dashboard to keep mud 
from flying in, and a small child on the front 
seat from falling out; the back two seats to be 
far enough apart to allow ladies to sit facing 
each other with room enough for their crinoline; a 
movable hood in front, and a rain cloth rolled 
upon the dash board. *I fear the difficulty will 
be to get in all these requisites without making 
the carriage body so long as to appear too large 
and clumsy for one horse, even if it be light 
enough to be drawn by one. Ihave not seen a 
family carriage of this kind. Can one be built ?” 
[We have looked in vain through some of the 
largest carriage establishments of this city to 
find a vehicle answering the above description 
in full. Perhaps some of our carriage-making 
readers can contrive one; or perhaps friend E. 
M. Stratton, Ed. of “Coach Makers’ Magazine” 
at 82 East 14th Street of this city, can help in 
the matter.—Eb. ] 


Convention of Plow-Makers. 


Sg 

The manufacturers of plows in Illinois re- 
cently met in convention at Chicago to consider 
the propriety of uniformly advancing their 
scales of prices. A large number of firms 
from different parts of the State were represent- 
ed. It was stated that since October last, iron 
had advanced 1 cent and steel 14 cents per 
pound, and other materials at about the same 
rate; and that it costs $1 more each to make 
the plows most used, than was required four 
months since. The following changes were un- 
animously agreed upon. Plows heretofore sold 
at from $11 to $16, to be advanced $1.50; those 
under or over the above prices, to be propor- 
tionately advanced as near as may be by the 
judgment of the makers. Single shovel plows 
to be $6; double shovel $7; treble shovel $7.50. 
For rolling coulters with clasp, 14 inch, $6; 12 
inch, $5. For patent cultivators, $45. The dis- 
count to the trade from the list of wholesale 











prices, was fixed at 20 per cent. A committee 
was appointed to classify the various styles of 
plows, with a view to establish uniform descrip 

tions and numbers. Provision was made for 
further rise in price by resolving to add 50 cents 
per plow for an advance in iron not exceeding 
$ cent per pound, and $1 per plow, if the in- 
crease in iron be more than that figure. It was 
also resolved to form a permanent organization 

to be called the “ Plow Makers’ Society” to hold 

meetings at least once a year, the next gathering 
to be at Chicago, June 29th, 1864. 

Such an association maybe made of greai 
value both to those engaged in it, and to pur- 
chasers of their wares. The discussion of top- 
ics connected with their business, such as the 
best forms of plows, and other implements, ar- 
rangements for facilitating purchases and similar 
matters will always We of general interest. 
It may bé thos DY ome that this combin- 
ation lodks to mondpoly, #iid from the experi- 
ence of ffié public With Such associations of 
niahurearers, the appreWelition is not without 
grounds. We trust however tit wiser counsels 
will prevail DOth for fhé s#ké of the purchasers 
aiid fhe makéts. AlthoW@h eOniPifiations may 
for @ tittie cotitrol the market, in thé end they 
provoke ruinous coffipetition, during Which the 
public gets back their due; though the fidividu- 
als wronged at first may not receive tH® benefit. 
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Olid Wool Growers’ Convention. 
aegis 

A meeting of the Wool Growers of Ohio, was 
in progress just a8 our last number was going to 
press. Col. Needham of Vermont, and Hon. 
H. 8. Randall of New-York, gave addresses. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resowed, That we petition the Congress of the 
United States to so amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Jaws as to impose a tax upon dogs, with a 
view of protecting sheep from them. 

Fesoived, That washing is in itself injurious to 
the sheep, is of no advantage to the wool, and 
is only made necessary by the present custom of 
wool buyers, and it is highly desirable that a 
reformation be effected. 

Resolved, That the existing tariff on foreign 
wool is inadequate to the protection of Ameri- 
can wool growers, who should be placed upon 
the same footing as American Manufacturers. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill to he submitted to the 
Legislature for promoting the interests of wool 
growers and for protection against dogs, and 
that said committee memorialize the General 
Assembly in favor of passing said bill. 

The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Association: President~R. M. Mont- 
gomery, Youngstown, Mahoming Co.; Vice 
President—Joun Gurney, Alexandria, Licking 
Co.; Secretary—J. Park Alexander, Akron, 
Summit Co.; Treasurer—8. D. Harris, Cleve- 
land. Directors—S. 8. Matthews, Outville, Lick- 
ing Co.; E. Messenger, Marion, Marion Co., 
and John Sears, Litchfield, Medina Co. 
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Kansas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. — This 
young State is laying a good foundation for fu- 
ture prosperity. The 90,000 acres received by 
act of Congress for establishing an Agricultural 
College, have been bestowed upun what was 
previously known as Bluemont College. This 
institution was formerly under the patronage of 
the Methodist Church, but last winter was giveu 
to the State, and the Legislature made it the 
State Agricultural College. It is situated in the 
town of Manhattan, near the junction of the 
Kansas and Big Blue rivers, and on the line of 
the great Pacific Railroad, 
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The economy of the ox-team is recognized 
where heavy, steady work is to be done, where 
rapidity gives place to vigorous hauling and 
patience in toiling through sloughs or over 
rough and rocky ground. The strength of the 
ox is so great that we are in the habit of under- 
estimating it, and though we often overtax his 
enduraace, and cruelly try his patience, we rare- 
ly, if ever, allow him to exercise his full power. 
The spirited engraving, above, was drawn ex- 
pressly with a view of exhibiting the position in 
which a pair of steers naturally lay out their full 
strength. He who has not seen the rival lords 
of neighboring herds meet and dispute the right 
to favorite pasture grounds, (a sight rarely seen 
in the older parts of the country,) has lost one 
of the most magnificent exhibitions of power, 
activity and well-wielded strength, steadiness, 
perseverance and nerve, that can be witnessed. 
There is something really terrible in the way 
they hurl their ponderous bodies against each 
other, in the clash of their horns, and in the 
solid thud caused by the meeting of their fore- 
heads. With locked horns and heads held low 
they crowd each other, the ground yields and 
the close turf tears beneath their strong hoofs. 
Every muscle of the body is tense, every sinew 
taut, and every energy alive. The whole power 
of the animal is concentrated in one point, and 
that is his forehead. If we examine the skel- 
eton and muscles of an ox, the manner in which 
his limbs are placed with reference to his trunk, 
and how his neck is strengthened by massive 
muscles, and see how the backbone is calcu- 
lated to communicate the power of the animal 
through its entire length, we must all be con- 
vinced that nature intended he should ex- 
ercise his power through his neck and by his 
head. When we saddle his neck, and neutra- 
lize the force of its muscles, and give his head 
nothing to do, and contract his throat, and 


So 








TTLE EXERT THEIR WHOLE STRENGT H.—Sketched and engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


explains itself almost—a strong piece of oak 
' bent a little like a gambrel, padded on the inside 


force him to draw with the weight of the 
load, in addition to nearly the whole strain of 
the draft bearing upon the tops of the upward 
projecting processes of the spine, we subject the 
animal to cruel pain, and unphilosophically force 
him to apply his strength in a most unnatural 
manner. Now and then we find a sort of bull- 
necked ox having a broad mass of muscle 
just where the yoke rests, and such an animal is 
always famous as a willing drawer. Then too, 
if we take our steers young enough we may 
form a callus for the yoke to bear upon, and 
thus train oxen of great toughness. The sim- 
ple fact that a well broken team will back as 
heavy a load as they will draw, shows that there 
must be some radical fault in their way of draw- 
ing. Among other people than those of British 
descent, we have had occasion repeatedly to no- 
tice various forms of head gear. Several are in 





Fig. 2.—PLOWING WITH HEAD YOKE. 


use in Germany, others still are found in France 
and Italy. The Mexicans and Texans use head- 
yokes, as do also the French creoles of Louisiana. 
We give an engraving representing a pair of cat- 
tle with head-yokes as if plowing; chain-traces 
supported by a strap across the back are attach- 
ed to the plow in the usual way. Their heads 
are connected by a rope. The cut of the yoke 
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of the curve, furnished with straps by which it 
is attached to the horns, and hooks or eyes on 
the ends for the traces. Another common 
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Fig. 3.—FORM OF HEAD YOKE. 


method is to strap one end of a straight bar to the 
front of each ox, and have them draw by the 
wagon pole, or bya singlechain. Another way 
is to put the bar behind the horns, and attach it 
by means of straps and pads bearing upon the 
foreheads. We have little doubt that the 
available power of the ox might be increased 
nearly or quite one-third by the adoption of 
a more philosophical method of yoking. 
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YEANING Ewes.—Stables supplied with well 
trodden litter are better than sheds, There 
should be so few ewes that there will be no 
crowding. If a ewe is in trouble help her. If 
the lamb is weak, and the dam restless, lay her 
down carefully and encourage the lamb tosuck. 
If the milk has not come, give the lamb its first 
few meals from other ewes that can spare the 
milk. Never give a young lamb the milk of a 
farrow cow. Should lambs be found chilled 
and stupid from cold, they may given a bath 
as hot as can be borne by the hand without 
pain, and rubbed dry afterward. A few drops 
of spirits (rum or gin) mixed with milk, often 
help much to revive a chilled lamb. The pres- 
ent and prospective high prices of sheep, make 
it important to look out well for the next crop 
of lambs. A few minutes’ care may save a lamb. 
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Plain Directions for Grafting. ° 
= 

The process of whip-grafting small stocks 
was illustrated in the January Agriculturist, 
but the farmer being, as a general thing, more 
interested in grafting large trees, we give an 
account of the method. All over the country 
there are orchards of “natural fruit,” or of 
trees grafted with undesirable sorts, which the 
owners would gladly change to better kinds if 
they could only afford the expense. This is 
very little, if the owner does it himself, as 
any one can who can use a jack-knife. Graft- 
ing is simply taking a twig from one tree, 
and planting it in the limb of another, the con- 
ditions of success being that the inner bark of 
the two shall be in perfect contact, and that 
the point where they join shall be so covered that 
neither the cion ‘nor stock shall become dry. 

Materials.—The cions should be cut before the 
buds begin to swell, and be preserved in damp 
earth ina cool place. They may be buried in 
the cellar or out of doors. If taken late in win- 
ter or early in spring, the upper portion of the 
cuttings should be rejected, as this is frequently 
winter-killed, or has its vitality impaired by the 
severe cold. Exercise care in the selection of 








Fig. 1.—GRAFTING KNIFE. 

varieties, and keep the cions properly labelled 
after they are cut. Prepare a supply of waxed 
cloth according to the directions given in Jan- 
uary, upon page 20. Some use the grafting wax 
without the aid of cloth. To prepare this, the 
composition directed for the cloth is thoroughly 
melted, poured into water, and when sufficiently 
ecz=_, 0001, is taken out and worked in the 
= hands, in the same manner as candy, un- 
til it is of a uniform character through- 
out. The hands may be rubbed with tal- 
low to prevent the wax from sticking to 
them. Grafting clay, made by working 
together clay or strong loam and cow 
dung, is sometimes used with success. 
W  Tools—A fine saw with the teeth set 
i) rather wide will be needed for taking 
off the limbs. For splitting the limbs in 
cleft-grafting, a chisel, stout knife, or a 
grafting knife may be used. Fig. 1, 
shows the common form of grafting knife, 
consisting of a steel blade fastened to 
an iron back, which is turned up at the 
end to furnish a wedge with which to 
open the cleft. Where this is not used, 
a wedge of hard wood will be needed. 
A wooden mallet will be required and 
‘also a sharp knife to prepare the cions. 
In crown-grafting an iron bodkin, (fig. 2.) is 
used to lift the bark. This is in the shape of 
‘half rounded wedge, and may be made of a 
half round file, heating and slowly cooling to 
soften it, and then grinding it smooth. A sub- 
stitute may be readily made from hard wood. 
Practical Operations.—The renewal of a tree 
should not be done all at once, but extend 
through three, or at least two years, begin- 
hing with the upper part. In renewing the 
head, regard should be had to the future form 
of the tree, recollecting that a small cion will 
ultimately become a limb, and that an over- 









Fig. 2 








crowded as well as a too thin head, is to be 
avoided. The limbs are usually 
sawn 80 as to leave only about six 
inches in length for the reception 
of the grafts. In sawing, care should 
be taken that the weight of the 
branch does not break it off before 
it is completely severed, as this 
would strip away the bark from the 
lower side and leave an ugly wound. 
The limb should be held firmly un- 
til it is completely cut through, 
and it is safest to cut a ring through 
the bark with the knife at the place 
where the saw-cut is to be made. 
The rough surface left by the saw 
is to be smoothed by paring with 
the knife or drawing-knife, and a 
split to be made for the reception 
of the grafts. Place the chisel, knife, 
or grafting tool across the end of 
the but, and with a few moderate 
blows of the mallet split it to the 
Fig. 3.--CION. extent of an inch or two. A cion 
is prepared by cutting its lower part to the 
shape of a long wedge 
(fig. 8,) taking care to 
have a bud (A) at the 
base of the wedge. It 
is customary to make 
the edge of the wedge 
opposite to this bud 
slightly thinner than 
the other. The cleft be- 
ing sprung open by 
means of a wooden 
wedge, or the turned up 
portion of the grafting 
tool, the cion is inserted 
with the bud A outward, 
taking care that its in- 
ner bark and that of the 
stock come in contact. 
In stocks an inch or 
more in diameter, two 
cions are usually placed, 
one of which is ulti- 
mately cutaway. When Fig. 4.—ctox mssprTep. 
the opening wedge is Withdrawn, the cions are 
held quite firmly. The 
whole wounded portion 
must then be covered 
with waxed cloth. Tear 
off a strip long enough 
to go two or three times 
around the limh, and 
wide enough to cover 
the split and to double 
over and cover the end 
of the but. Thestrip is 
to be wrapped closely 
around and fitted nicely 
about the cions so as to 
form an air and water- 
tight covering over all 
the wounded portions 
(fig. 5). It takes longer 
to describe than it does 
to perform the opera- 
tion, and a little prac- 
tice on a few limbs tak- 
en off for the purpose, 
- will give the needed 
Fig. 5.—BANDAGE. facility in working, 
Those who make a business of grafting, usual- 














ly prepare the cions first, and hold them in the 


mouth while splitting the stock. The waxed 
or grafting cloth is the easiest of application, 
but some prefer to use the wax. 
This is prepared as directed 
above, in convenient sized rolls, 
and in use, a small portion is pul- 
led off and smeared over the 
cut portions by means of the 
ball of the thumb. A piece o 
tallow should be used to grease 
the hands, if either the wax or 
cloth are disposed to stick to 
them. When small 
stocks are cleft- 
grafted, only one 
cion is used and 
about half the stock 
Fig.6.-sMaALL jig cut away in a 
STOCK. sloping manner as 
shown in fig. 6. A cut of this 
kind heals over more readily than 
one made straight across. 
Crown Grafting.—In cleft-grafting 
a split is left which never fills up; 
to obviate this, many practice what 
is called crown-grafting. The stock . 
is prepared as already directed but 
not split. The cion instead of being 
cut as in cleft-grafting is shaved 
down on one side only to form a 
half round wedge with a shoulder, 
like fig. 7, with a bud at A as be- 
fore. To insert the cion, the bodkin 
(fig. 2), is forced between the bark 
and wood of the stock so as to lift Fig. pe 
the bark (no matter if it cracks) e@rarrime. 
and on being withdrawn the cion is pressed in- 
to the opening thus made, its cut portion being 
toward the center of the 
stock (fig. 8.) Two or 
three cions may be in- 
troduced, according to 
the size of the stock, 
then cover the wounded 
portions with cloth or 
wax as before. Crown 
grafting is equally suc- 
cessful with the other, 
and is practised exclu- 
sively bysome. Others 
object to it for the rea- 
son that the grafts are 
more likely to blow out. 
Grafting should be done 
just as the trees are be- 
ginning to start. It is 
not well to do it too 
early, as the cions are 
exposed for a long time 
to the cold winds, and 
are apt to die. The 
grafts should be looked 
to after they are set, tosee that the binding 
or the wax covers de not become displaced. 











Corn Husk MArrresses as usually made, 
require the husks to be slit up fine with a hatch- 
el, which is a rather slow operation. A sub 
scriber writes to the American Agriculturist that 
& much quicker method’ is to run the material 
through a threshing @, which will knock 
off all the hard parts. Thesé will be separated 
in passing over the “shaker,"4eaving the torn 
husks to fall off clean. They will need to be 
run through twice or even thrice, and will come 
out nice and soft, not equal to hair of course, 





yet a very excellent material for beds. 
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But few except professional gardeners have 
hot-beds, and doubtless a great majority of the 
readers of the Agriculturist start all their veget- 
ables in the open ground, thinking that a hot- 
bed involves too much trouble and expense. This 
is much less than is generally supposed, while by 
the use of one, the choice products of the garden 
may be had several weeks earlier than without 
it, and the season of enjoying them may thus 
be prolonged. If it is not worth some time and 
trouble to secure this, then we advise our read- 
ers to let the hot-bed alone; but if they set the 
same estimate upon garden vegetables that we 
do, they will have some contrivance to start 
them early. A hot-bed consists of a heap of 
fermenting manure or other materials as a source 
of heat, over this a few inches of earth to re- 
ceive the seeds, and the whole covered by a 
glazed box to retain the heat, and at the same 
time to let in light. We have seen a rude box 
covered with old window sash made to serve a 
good purpose, and any one with a little mechan- 
ical skill can get up some contrivance which 
will answer the conditions mentioned above. 
When sash are to be made or bought, those 5 
or 6 feet long, and wide enough to hold 4 rows 
of 7x9, or 5 rows of 6x8 glass, will be found to 
be of convenient size. The bars for holding the 
glass run lengthwise only, and the -ends of the- 
panes lap about a fourth of aninch. The glass 
is fastened in with points and putty in the usual 
manner, and the frame well painted. A # inch 
iron rod put across the sash at the middle, and 
secured by nuts, will add much to its strength. 
The frame should be of stout plank, about one 
foot high in front, and two feet high at the rear, 
with end pieces of proper slope; crossbars 
should ran from the front to the rear of the 
frame for the sash to slide upon, and tne vpper 
edgés of the front and rear be bevelled te makea 
close fit. ‘lie size of the frame wv! of course 
depend upon the léfigth apd purzber of sashes 
to be wsed. The eémmen heating material is 
mantire from the horse stale; if an equal bulk 
ot foré8t leaves c#h be mixed with it, all the 
vetter. The manur*is placed in a heap near 
wher@*it will be n@e@ed, and turned over at 
intervals of a few days until it begins to 
heat. The place for the hot-bed should be a 
dry orfe, and selected with a view to easy access, 
in order that it may reccive the proper attention 
without too much trouble. The lower edge, or 
front of the ped, should face the south. Drive 
down stakes to mark the corners of a space 18 
inches larger each way than the frame, and then 
spread the manure over, and build it up by 
layers so as to distribute it evenly and have all 
tne parts equally compact. In putting on the 
manure, all hard lumps should be beaten out, 
and the pile occasionally beaten with the back 
ot the fork to make it tolerably compact. Care 
will be required to keep the corners filled out, 
and the sides square. Finish off by shoveling 
up the fine manure and spreading it evenly over 
the top. The pile when finished should be at 
least 2 feet high, and it is often made 24 or 
8 feet high. There need be no fear of wasting 
the manure, for after it has served its purpose 





in the hot-bed, it is in the best possible condi- 
tion for any farm or garden crop. Place the 
frame upon the manure and put. into it rich 
mould to the depth of six inches, and rake it off 
smooth. Puton the sash and leave the bed 
afew days for the heat to rise. At first the 
heat will be too violent, and the sash will need 
to be raised during the day to let the excess es- 
cape. When the temperature of the earth mod- 
erates to 60° or 70°, the seeds may be sown in 
rows running across the bed. Peppers, tomatoes 
and egg plants should be under the same sash, 
as they are more tender than cabbages, lettuce, 
etc., and require more care in airing. For cu- 
cumbers, melons, early squashes, and Lima 
beans, get some thick sod and cut it into pieces 
about 3 inches square. These are put bottom 
side up and a few seeds put in each piece. 
When the transplanting season arrives, the 
plants may be removed without disturbing the 
roots, as the sod is set in the ground with the 
plants. Shade the glass until the plants are 
well up. To prevent injury from the heat of 
the sun, the bed should be ventilated during 
mid-day, by lifting the rear end of the sash and 
putting a piece of board cut like a long wedge 
under it. The plants should have air whenever 
it can be given without cooling the bed too 
much. Close the sashes before the air begins 
to cool at night, and if the nights are cold, 
cover with shutters or mats. Give water as 
needed, first bringing it to the temperature of 
the bed by adding hot water. Remove weeds 
as they appear, and keep the earth between the 
rows from gétting hard, by occasionally stirring 
with a knife or pointed stick. The time for 
starting the bed will depend upon the climate; 
as a general rule, it is about six weeks before 
the plants can besafely put into the open ground. 
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Notee and @ueries on Grape Culture. 

May of the queries recently received have 
aireatty been anticipated by articles published in 
the fotir or five préteding numbers, and others 
will be answered in the Calendar of Operations 
at the proper season. Persons about to plant 
this spring, ask about varieties: space will not 
allow the repetition of the notes given on pages 
825 and 838, of the Agriculturist of November last. 
We can briefly say, that while we admit that 
the Delaware, under proper cultivation, gives 
the best fruit of any of the generally tested vines, 
we consider that the Concord, on account of its 
vigorous growth, abundant bearing, and the size 
and beauty of its fruit, possesses a greater num- 
ber of elements of popularity than any other 
grape now before the public. Several corre- 
spondents are at a loss to reconcile the opinion 
we have given of the Concord, with the low es- 
timate placed upon it by Dr. C. W. Grant, in 
his catalogue. A gentleman in Iowa writes: 
“..Now if Dr. Grant is right, évery one else is 
wrong about the Concord. Will you please in- 
form us about it?” As an individual opinion, 
drawn from experience in his o6Wn locality, Dr. 
Grant’s statements in regard to Varieties are en- 
titled to a certain amount of weight, With re- 
spect to the Concord, we have Warder, Hus- 
mann and Knox, and others, péfhaps quite as 
well known to the horticultural world as Dr. 
Grant, who really believe that it i8 the best 
grape for general cultivation, and‘#s this agrees 
with our own views, we say so without caring 
to reconcile the difference between Dr. Grant, 
and “every one else.” The Indiana Pomologi- 
cal Society at a recent meeting, passed a vote 
saying: “ While we regard the Delaware and 








Catawba as better in quality, we recommend 
the Concord as the best single variety for the 
million.” Our western friends are enthusias. 
tic over the Concord, and it seems to be even 
more esteemed at the West than it is at the East, 

At the 10th annual meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Western New York, the 
president, §. H. Ainsworth, Esq., devoted his 
annual address to the culture of the Grape. In 
speaking of the profit of the different varieties, 
he says: “The Concord, from my observation 
and experience, will produce fully as many, if 
not more pounds to the acre, than the Isabella, 
and commands at present a higher price in 
market. My crop last fall yielded at the rate of 
11,200 pounds to the acre, and sold at home at 
10 cents a pound. At this rate, the crop from 
an acre would be worth $1,120,—say it cost $60 
an acre to grow and pick them. This would 
leave a net profit of $1,060 an acre. This vari- 
ety was sold last fall at retail in our large cities 
as high as three shillings a pound”...... J. W. 
Cone, of Litchfield Co., Conn., says that the 
Adirondac with him is a thrifty grower, and 
very hardy, and that his vines never lost a 
leaf until the frost killed them. 
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Plant Quinces. 
ae 

A correspondent writes to the American 
Agricuturist in favor of the quince, a fruit 
which is very valuable, but which is gener- 
ally neglected. It is usually stuck in some 
out of the way corner, and the fruit is taken 
without our giving any return in the way of 
care. Quinces always bring a high price in the 
market, and the supply is never equal to the 
demand. A tree which is so profitable when 
neglected, will repay care in cultivation, and we 
advise our readers not only to plant quinces, but 
to take care of them afterward. The Orange 
or Apple quince is one of the best known vari- 
eties, and is greatly superior to the Pear quince. 
Rea’s Seedling is a comparatively new variety 
derived from the Orange. It is said to be a vig- 
orous grower and to bear well, giving fruit of 
a superior quality. The Portugal is another 
highly esteemed variety.—The quince may be 
propagated by layers or cuttings as described 
on page 49 (February). Cuttings give the best 
plants and can be readily raised if the directions 
referred to are followed. Though the quince 
will succeed tolerably in almost any soil not too 
dry or too stiff, it does much better in a light, 
rich, and rather moist one, and in good cultiva- 
tion it should have a dressing of manure every 
fall. Generally the tree is left to grow without 
any training, and it makes an unsightly bush, 
with long twisted branches, With a little care 
it may be grown as a standard with a trunk of 
two or three feet high. In order to get a good 
head the young tree is planted where it is to 
stand and allowed to grow a year. The next 
spring it is cut down to within 18 inches of the 





ground, and the strongest of several shoots 


which push, is selected for the trunk, and the oth 
ers rubbed off. This shoot is kept tied toa 
stake and the second spring it is shortened some 
what, and the side shoots cut back to a few inch- 
es. By treating the stem in this way, it will in 
two or three years get strong enough to be self 
supporting, when the upper branches may bé 
allowed to grow and form a head; all others 
are to be removed, and suckers and side shoots 
cut away whenever they appear. After the 
head is well established, but little pruning #1 
quired, except to remove cross shoots and weak 
ones. The trees may be set 10 or 12 feet apart 
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Fig. 1.—A ROOTED CUTTING. 


Growing Grapes from Cuttings. 

While the Delaware and some other varieties 
of grapes can not be successfully grown from 
cuttings in the open air, the Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, and many others, root with ease, and 
may readily be multiplied in this way. It is 
customary to stick out the wood taken off in 
pruning, in any cohvenient place, and if any 
plants result, it is so much clear gain to the cul- 
tivator. If proper care be taken with cuttings, 
a large proportion of them will make plants. 
The bed for the cuttings should be of good, light 
soil, with plenty of old manure forked in to the 
depth of at least a foot. It is best to prepare the 
bed in autumn, but if that has not been done, 
let it be made ready as early as possible in 
spring. The cuttings should be of strong, well- 
ripened wood, of last year’s growth. It is pre- 
sumed that this was taken off at the fall prun- 
ing, and preserved by burying. If the wood was 
not made into proper lengths when taken off, it 
can be done now by dividing it up into pieces 
about six incheslong. The wood of some sorts 
will make cuttings of two buds each, while 
shorter jointed wood will have three or four 
buds upon a cutting of this length. Fig. 2 
shows the cutting as prepared for planting: the 
wood is pared off close to the lower bud, while 
it is cut off slanting at about an inch above the 
upper bud. As soon as the ground is in condi- 
tion in spring, the bed should be forked over 
and raked level. Then stretch a line across it, 
and by means of a spade open a trench about 
an inch deeper than the length of the cuttings. 
By putting the back of the spade to the line, the 
trench may be made with one side nearly per- 
pendicular. Set the cuttings about four inches 








apart, fill in about two inch- 
es of earth and, press it firm- 
ly around the lower part of 
the cuttings and then fill up 
with earth, so as to just coy- 
er the upper bud. The dot- 
ted line in fig. 2, shows where 
the earth should come. This 
will leave a shallow depres- 
sion the whole length of the 
rows, Which rows may be 
two feet apart. When the 
shoot, which will of course 
start from the upper bud, 
has made a growth of four 
or five inches, the earth may 
be drawn in to completely fill 
the trench, this will cover 
the bud to the depth of an 
inch or more. The bed should 
be covered with two inches 
of litter to serve as a mulch. 
It is not unusual to have a 
growth of four or six feet 
the first season. The shoots 
should be kept tied up to 
stakes, as the wood will grow 
and ripen much better than 
when left to lie upon the 
ground. Some cultivators 
plant the cuttings in the fall 
and coyer them with straw 
which is removed in spring, 
leaving enough for a mulch. 
Some varieties succeed when 
treated in this way, which 
will not if planted in spring. 
In fall planting in particular, 
a dry spot, or one well 
drained should be selected for the bed. In 
autumn the rooted cuttings 
are to be taken up, with care 
not to tear off the roots, and 
they will present the ap- 
pearance of fig. 1. In the 
figure the shoot is represent- 
ed small in proportion, and 
to avoid confusion, the small 
fibres which cover all the 
roots are, shown upon 4 
part only. The tops are to 
be cut back to three buds, 
and the roots shortened 
about one third, after which 
the plants may be set a foot 
apart in nursery rows, or be 
carefully heeled in. Some 
prefer to remove the lower 
portion of the cutting at 
transplanting. This may 
be done by dividing it just 
below the upper tier of 
roots, when it will be exact- 
ly in the condition of a vine 
started from a single eye. 
Those vines which can not 
be started from cuttings in 
the open ground, are grown 
from single eyes, set in pots 
of sand in a propagating 
house, where they can have 
bottom heat, or the pots 
may be placed in a hot-bed. 
For a description see Ful- 
lers’ forthcoming book on 
grape culture, from which 
these engravings are taken. 





Fig. 2.—cUTTING 
FOR PLANTING. 





What is Inside of a Plant, 
—_—o— 

In the last Agriculturist (p. 48) it was stata 
that all plants are composed of an aggregation 
of minute closed cavities or cells, and figures of 
the simplest forms of these 
were shown, as they exist 
in the soft portions of plants, 
and make up what is called 
cellular tissue. It was also 
stated that these cells are 
so small that it requires 
the aid of a microscope to 
enable us to see them. 
Their size varies in different 
plants, but generally they 
are from ;}, to}, of an 
inch in diameter, requiring 
27 to 125 millions of them 
to make up the bulk of a 
cubic inch, The very young at 
plant as it starts from the Fig.5. woopy rimrg, 
seed, is mainly made up of the kind of cells 
described; but as it grows, some 
of the cells elongate and their walls 
thicken, forming what is called 
woody fibre or woody tissue, because 
it makes up the larger portion of 
the wood of trees and shrubs. When 
a portion of woody fibre is examin- 
ed under the microscope, it is seen 
to consist of numerous elongated 
cells (fig. 5), which taper at each 
end and so overlap one another as 
to give much greater strength to 
the fabric, than can be at- . 
tained in the cellular tis- 
sue described in the last 
Fig. 6—srr- article (p. 49). Even ten- 
RAL DUCTS. der herbs contain more or £ 
less of woody fibre, and in the f 
leaves it forms the network of ribs 
or veins which give strength while § 
the spaces between are filled with soft 
cellular tissue. The size of these wood 
cells is ordinarily from 9;'55 to +350 oe 
of an inch in diameter, and of a length porta 
varying from ,}, to ;', of aninch. The pvcr. 
longest wood tells are found in the inner bark, 
and it is their flexibility and toughness which 
render flax, hemp, 
bass-wood bark, etc., 
so valuable for their 
fibres. When we look 
at a cross section of 
many woods — the 
end of the wood as it 
is called—we can see 
without the aid of a 
glass numerous open- 
ings or large pores. 
These are large cells, 
called ducts, which are 
intermingled with the 
proper woody fibre, 
and are especially no- 
ticeable in the wood 
of the grape vine. 
Fig. 7, represents one 
of the ducts from the grape vine; it is seen to be 
made up by the union of several short cells, plac 
ed end to end. From the numerous dots which 
appear on their walls, they are called dotted ducts. 
These dots are not holes through the cell walls, 
but merely thin places in them. Similar thin 
spote are seen in ordinary woody tissue whet 
highly magnified, but no openings are discovél” 

















Fig. 8.—sPIRAL DUCTS 
IN LEAF. 
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ed, communigating between the adjoining cells. 
There are other forms of ducts, the most com- 
mon of which is the spiral duct, so called from 
the spiral lines with which it is marked 
\fig. 6). This peculiar appearance is caused by 
a delicate lining to the cell, arranged in a spiral 
manner, and which can be pulled out from the 
cell itself. By carefully breaking across a leaf 
of a rosebush, or strawberry 
vine, this lining will be pulled 
out, and if the breaking is done 
with skill, it will keep the two 
parts from entirely separating, 
asin fig. 8. Sometimes the lin- 
ing is in the form of rings (fig. 
9). The spiral ducts can be seen 
in the stringy portions of Rhu- 
barb stalks, and Celery. These 
various forms of cells are what 
the microscope shows us _in- 
side of a plant; they are clos- 
ed cavities of different form and 
size, but all of essentially the 
same nature. It is evident that Fig 9,—RINGS 
the growth of the plant con- oii tact 
sists in the multiplication of these cells, and 
that whatever takes place inside of the plant 
must take place within these small cells, 
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Black-Cap Raspberries. 
ees 

The introduction of several improved varie- 
ties of our native Black-Caps, such as Doolit- 
tle’s and the American, has added another to our 
list of small fruits. These varieties have the 
alvantage that they do not spread by suckers 
like the ordinary raspberries. They are perfectly 
hardy. The plants may be set in any good 
soil early in Spring. Three feet in rows six 
feet apart, will be a good distance; this will al- 
low room to use the cultivator between the 
rows. The plants the second spring are trimmed 
by cutting the tops back to about 2} feet, and 
in June the new canes which have shot up are 
clipped when they reach the same hight. At 
each spring’s pruning the wood which has borne 
the year before is cut out, and any branches that 
are in the way of cultivation removed. The 
plants are propagated by layering the ends of 
the pendent branches in September or as soon 
as their tips become firm. The ends of the 
branches are inserted perpendicularly in the 
ground, just deep enough to secure them from 
being blown out. In this position the layers 
will root and be ready for removal next spring. 
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Clear up the Front Yard. 
a 

A pleasant home should never have an unpleas- 
ant approach, In the general spring clearing up, do 
not forget to put the front yard “to rights.” We 
do not advocate anything stiff, formal, or expen- 
sive. Straighten up and repair the fence. Remove 
everything from the yard that dees not belong 
there. Have a good walk from the gate to the 
front door, not one that is sunken below the gen- 
eral level and always flooded in rains; but let it 
bea little raised so as ta be passable in all wea- 
thers, Have some flower borders by all means, but 
ifthere is unfortunately neither time nor taste for 
these, have grass and some trees and shrubs, not 
set in stiff rows, but dotted here and there. Then 
get a Virginia creeper (American Woodbine), or 
Wax work vine from the woods and run it over the 
Porch, if there is one, or if not, run it upon the 
door. A climbing rose may be easily obtained and 
Will be very beautiful when in bloom, A small 
amount of work, and a little taste will make even 
a2 humble house look attractive and homelike. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Villainous Scheme — “ Photographic 
Union.” 


pana 
An operation has recently come to our knowl- 
edge which calls for prompt and vigilant attention 
by the parents of every young lady, and concerning 
which young ladies themselves will do well to take 
heed. Parties in New-York City have distributed 
circulars to unprincipled young men in different 
parts of the country, requesting them to collect 
and send to the “ Photographic Union,” photo- 
graphs of young women, with particulars concern- 
ing their residence, pecuniary circumstances, dis- 
position, habits, and other matters of interest. 
Prizes from $20 in cash toa “ set of jewelry,” are 
offered to those who shall send in the largest num- 
ber of “photographs and biographical notices.” 
The proprietor of the “Union” proposes, after 
having got together a large number of portraits, 
to exhibit them ina “private gallery” and to al- 
low young men to examine them “ for a consider- 
ation,” and also to study the “ biographical sketch- 
es”’ with a view to select a partner, or a victim. 
The latter idea of course is not published in the 
circular, but the slightest thought will show that 
not one ina thousand men would visit such a gal- 
lery with any commendable motive. Some would 
be looking for money, some for mere curiosity or 
for an adventure, and not a few for the worst pur- 
poses that can be imagined. We understand that 
measures are already taken to endeavor to break 
up this concern, and every parent will rejoice if 
they prove successful. Every reader of the Agri- 
culturist will see the necessity for care as to what 
becomes of the photographs they may order. Un- 
scrupulous artists might easily keep duplicates for 
the “ Union.” The only preventive is to employ 
no one to take a picture whose character and stand- 
ing are not above suspicion. 
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Notes on Dress for Spring. 
Prepared specially for the Americn Agriculturist, 
BY MME. DEMOREST. 
aig ean 

All nature will soon be putting on new robes, 
and not a few of our lady friends will desire to fol- 
low her example: a few suggestions as to favorite 
or desirable styles of dress are here presented. 

Bonnets,—¥or these the shape is very little alter- 
ed. A shirred silk front with full cap crown; the 
cape shirred, or with small folds of silk laid on; a 
ribbon bow with long ends, falling over the crown, 
or bunch of fruit or flowers outside, is the favorite 
style for a simple promenade bonnet. 

Mantles.—The basquine, richly trimmed, both in 
silk and light cloth, takes the lead. For travelling 
suits the short sacque and the talma, generally trim- 
med to match the dress, are preferred. For dress 
goods, rich poplins in mauve, pearl gray and London 
smoke (known also as coal oil colors), will be very 
popular, along with self-colored taffetas in those 
shades, and in green cuir color. The best trim- 
mings for these are chenille and the handsome 
gimp ornaments made in sets for sleeves, waist and 
skirts. Alpaca still retains its place as a most 
useful as well as stylish material for ordinary wear ; 
plaids are worn, although less in favor, except for 
young people. A ronde or circular of plaid or 
plain material with a deep plaid trimming is a favor- 
ite mode; with this, should be worn a plaid scarf 
made of netted silk with fringed ends. Silks in all 
colors are very handsome this season, but high 
priced. We have seen some very beautiful materi- 
al for morning dresses just imported. It is white 
pique, also white and buff French cambric, witha 
deep braid pattern round the skirtjackct, and 
sleeves in black, very novel and tasteful both in 
style and shape of jacket. 

Dress skirts are still worn very long, and from 
five and a half to seven yards in width at the bot- 
tom. In thestreet the skirt is universally raised 





from contact with the walk by the convenient use 
of the new imperial dress elevator, before noticed. 

Bodies for pique and French cambric are made 
round with belt and buckle, for evening, dinner, 
and walking dresses ; favor is pretty equally di- 
vided between points, Figaro jackets and vest, and 
the postillione. All the varieties of dress and 
of basques have narrow sleeves. Velvet is much used 
a shade darker or lighter than the dress. Fringe, 
especially chenille is very popular. Ruches, floun- 
ces, butterfly bows, medallions and leaves of lace 
for decorations are all in high vogue this spring. 
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About Moths. 
—_o—— 

Many a lady, on taking out her furs the past 
winter, noticed the hairs falling out, and, on exam- 
ining the skins themselves found them perforated 
with small holes. These holesare cut by the moth 
—an insect whose habits every lady should know 
allabout. Naturalists tell us that the moth is the 
larva of a family of insects called Tinea. Its winged 
life begins in the spring, and lasts only a few 
months. It is small, and of a light brown color. 
After fluttering around a short time, it finds a mate, 
when the happy pair go to housekeeping, and to 
building up a family. The female creeps into 
cracks and crevices, into closets and clothes’ press- 
es, under the edges of carpets, wherever woolens 
or furs are stored away, and there she lays her eggs. 
The parents soon die. In a fortnight, the eggs 
hatch out into light colored caterpillars about a 
quarter or half an inch long. They begin to gnaw 
upon whatever they can find to make nests of. It 
is in doing this that so many carpets, so much up- 
holstering, and so many furs are punctured. In 
winter they lie torpid. In spring the chrysalis 
gives birth to the winged insect, which again begins 
the circle of pairing and egg-laying as its parents 
had done before. Now, as moths lay their eggs 
mostly in June, that evidently is the best time for 
making an onslaught upon them. Take out every 
article of fur or wollen, give a thorough shaking and 
whipping, along exposure to hot sun, if practicable, 
and another dressing with the switch before stor- 
ing them. Put salt and Scotch snuff under the 
edges of the carpets. Fumigate the closets and 
drawers with tobacco. On returning the articles 
to their places, put small branches of cedar or dis- 
tribute little packages of camphor gum among them. 
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Tim Bunker’s Trip to Washington. 
-—o — 








Mr. Ep1tror.—Being a modest man I was consid: 
erably surprised when I saw in the February Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, that you had many inquiries after 
my health. Indeed I was never so much surpris- 
ed afore, but once, and that was when the people 
of Hookertown made me a justice of the peace— 
an office that I still hold to the general satisfaction 
of my fellow citizens—that is, if they don’t lie. I 
wasn’t particularly flattered however, that they 
should think I had been sick, as if an honest man 
had nothing to do in the world but to be sick, or to 
write for the papers. You see, I hold that 4 man 
who comes into the world with a good constitution, 
(which by the way, is the richest inheritance parents 
can leave to their children,) and lives temperately 
and virtuously, has no business to be sick. If he 
indulges in drink and tobacco, late hours and fast 
living, he is very likely to have fevers, colds, head- 
aches, and all “the ills that flesh is heirto.” To 
hear inquiries about my health looked a leetle as if 
there was a suspicion that I had been doing some- 
thing that I ought not to. I am happy to say to 
your numerous readers, that I have not been rob- 
bing hen roosts, and haven’t been sick. 

And to prevent any anxiety in their minds in the 
future, in case I don’t write, I may as well say that 
I manage a farm in Hookertown, and that is my 
business, except when I hold a justice’s court, or 
something of that kind. A man who is feeding 
cattle, getting up his winter stock of wood, draw- 
ing muck and sea weed, top-dressing meadows, 
making compost heaps, relaying wall, and attending 
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alittle to the war and politics, can’t be expected to 
write much for the papers. 

But last month, ye see, I had a special hinder- 
ance, and the way it came about was jest this. 
Mrs. Bunker was sitting by the fire one evening, 
reading the paper, when she stopped suddenly, took 
off those gold-bowed spectacles that Josiah gave 
her, and laid down the paper, and says she, “ 'Tim- 
othy, I want to go to Washington. You see I have 
been knitting and sewing, drying and brewing for 
the soldiers for over two years, and I should like 
to know where all the things that we have boxed 
up go to. Some say there is an awful waste of 
these things, that the shirts are used for wadding 
to the cannon, that the wines and cordials go to 
the well soldiers instead of the sick ones, and the 
stores of the Sanitary Commission never sec the 
inside of a hospital. I should like to see for my- 
self, and while I am down there I should like to 
see John.” “Agreed,” says I, “ We'll start for 
Washington to-morrow.” 

You see we went down south five years ago, and 
came home so well satisfied with Hookertown 
that we have hardly been out of the place since, 
for more than a day or two atatime. Sally Bunk- 
er has been the most contented woman in all my 
experience from that day to this. I was rather 
glad when I saw that she had got her mind ona visit. 
It very soon got wind that we were bound to 
Washington, and almost all the neighbors brought 
in their axes to grind, as if I should have nothing 
to do while [ was down there but to turn the grind- 
stone for’em. Among others, Jake Frink came, 
and said he would be much obliged if I would get 
him appointed keeper of the Hookertown light- 
house. He said he would take back all the uncivil 
things he had ever spoken against me, would forget 
the horse-pond lot, and would admit that I was the 
best farmer, and most straigatforward justice in 
town. Says I, “No you don’t Jake Frink. That won’t 
go down. But I am willing to lay your case before 
the President and give him my honest opinion.” 

It took Mrs. Bunker a week to get started, for 
she had to go down to Shadtown to sce Sally and 
the grandchildren, as if she wasn’t going to see 
’em again ina year, We went round outside so as 
to see the Potomac river, Mount Vernon, and as 
much of the rebel country as was possible in so 
short atime. The valley of the Potomac surpassed 
all our expectations. It is a magnificent region, 
with every natural facility for agriculture and com- 
merce, and the trades connected with them. We 
sailed all day up that river without seeing any 
thing like a village until we reached Alexandria. 
There were beautiful farming lands, still well wood- 
ed, and occasionally a fine planter’s mansion, with 
its group of slave cabins. But for the most part 
the houses are dilapidated and look forsaken. How 
rapidly will a change come over this scene, when 
energetic men take possession, and villages spring 
up like magic along the banks of this noble river. | 
There ought to have been a half million of people 
here instead of a handful of planters. 

Mrs. Bunker had heard awful stories about the 
steep prices for beard in Washington, six dollars a 
day at Willard’s and hard to get in at that, and was 
a good deal worried lest the money should give out 
before we finished our visit. Now you sce these 
high prices are only for the rich ones who don’t 
care, and the green ones who don’t know any bet- 
ter. Wesoon found that Washington is about the 
best place in the country for people to live indepen- 
dently. In Boston they ask you if you knowany 
thing ; in New-York, how much money you have 
got; in Philadelphia, who is your father ? In Wash- 
ington they take you upon trust, until they find 
you out. As we did not calculate to stay long 
enough to be found out, it suited us exactly. Your 
respectability does not depend upon your keeping 
house, boarding at a hotel, er taking furnished 
rooms and having meals served to suit your conve- 
nience. To people who have backbone and can at- 
tend to their own marketing, living is not much 
dearer than in New-York. 

I kept my eyes opened while in the Capital, and 
was astonished to see the enormous waste they 
make of hay and provisions, and every thing else 





in this war. One would think that when hay is $30 | perfectly quict until it is thawed out, which should 


a ton, they could afford to take care of it, but it is 
dumped down almost anywhere, and has to take its 
chances with the weather.@Corn and oats fare pret- 
ty much in the same’ way. I-jydge that musty 
grain and hay must be plenty in the army. Isawa 
large herd of government cattle, perhaps fat when 
they were bought, but they had got to be rather 
lean looking specimens. Had the Potomac been 
the Nile, I should have thought of the Jean kine of 
Pharaoh. It was suggested by an observer that the 
purses of contractors were not lean if the cattle were. 
I attended to Jake Frink’s business early ; I went 
right round to the White House and found a colored 
man at the door, and says I, “Is Mr. Lincoln home?” 
Says he, “The President don’t receive calls to-day.” 
Well says I, “ You jest tell him that ’Squire Bunk- 
er of Hookertown wants to see him on a little bus- 
iness.” I got in by that trick. I expect he had 
secn my name in the Agriculturist, though I didn’t 
know him from Adam __ He received me with a 
smile in one corner of his mouth, as if I had been 
an old acquaintance. Says I “ Mr. Lincoln I ha’nt 
got any ax to grind for myself, but one of my 
neighbors has—wants a lighthouse, and I promis- 
ed him when I left home to see you about it.” 
“ Well,” says the President, “that hardly comes 
under my direction, I shall have to refer you tothe 
Light House Department.” ‘ Well,” says I, “I 
don’t care what you do with it. I want to say that 
Jake Frink is rather a poor farmer, don’t manage 
his own business well, and I don’t think he would 
manage yours any better. His light don’t shine on 
the farm, and I don’t think he would make it shine 
ina Light House.”—“’Squire Bunker, you are a 
brick, but you don’t understand the way they do 
business. Jf a man can’t do any thing for himself, 
he thinks he is just fit to manage Uncle Sam’s business, 
I will give you Squire Bunker, the Light House in 
Hookertown, with great pleasure.” I assured the 
President that I was still acting as Justice of the 
Peace and should have to decline the honor. 


Yours to command, 


Hookertown, Conn., 
Timotuy Bunker Esq. 


“eb, 10th, 1864. 
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Power of the Human Body. 

According to Youmans, the amount of heat gen- 
erated annually, in the body of a man, is sufficient to 
raise from 25,000 to 30,000 lbs. of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Part of this passes 
off, but most of it is consumed in the working of 
the various organs. All the acts of the body, every 
motion, utterance, breath, or thought expends 
foree, which is only another form of heat. We 
make about 9,000,000 separate motions of breathing 
in a year, thereby inhaling and expelling 700,000 
gallons of air. At the same time the heart contracts 
and dilates 40,000,000 times—each time with an es- 
timated force of 18 lbs, while the blood annually 
driven through the heart, if a fresh supply were 
furnished at each pulsation, would amount to 
thousands of tons. Besides these involuntary acts, 
the organism generates force for almost innumer- 
able forms of voluntary physical action. A healthy 
laborer is assumed to be able to exert a force 
equal to raising the weight of his body through 
10,000 feet in a day. Supposing him to weigh 150 
Ibs., all the force emanating within his body in one 
day, would, if combined, be sufficient to move 
15,000 lbs. the distance of 100 feet. 
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How to Treat Frozen Limbs. 
a 

The N. Y. Evening Post thus discusses the philoso- 
phy of freezing, and the mode of treating frozen 
parts. The juices of the fleshy tissues when frozen 
in their minute sacs or cells, at once become in 
each of these enclosures, crystals, having a large 
number of angles and sharp points; and hence 
rubbing the flesh causes them to cut or tear their 
way through the tissues, so that when it is thawed, 
the structure of the muscle is more or less destroy- 
ed. The proper mode of treatment is this: “When 
any part of the body is frozen, it should be kept 





be done as promptly as possible. & freezing takes 
place from the surface inwardly, so the thawin 

should be in the inverse order, from the inside out. 
wardly. The thawing out of a portion of the flesh 
without at the same time putting the blood from 
the heart into circulation through it, produces mor. 
tification ; but by keeping the more external parts 
still congealed until the internal heat and the exter. 
nal blood gradually soften the more interior parts, 
and produce circulation of the blood as fast ag the 
thawing takes place, most of these dangers are op. 
viated. If the snow which is applied be colder than 
the frozen flesh, it will still further abstract the 
heat and freeze it worse than before. But if the 
snow is of the same temperature it will keep the 
ficsh from thawing until the heat from the rest of 
the body shall have effected it, thus preventing 
gangrene. Water, in which snow or ice has been 
placed, so as to keep its temperature at 82° Fah: 
renheit, is probably better than snow.” 


Making Cheese in Winter. 
—@—— 

Mrs. M. J. Stephenson writes tothe Amertcan 
Agriculturist ; ‘Farmers’ wives kiow how difficult it 
is to get butter from frozen milk. You may churn 
and churn for hours sometimes, and then after 
all the work it will be nothing but froth. I was at 
onetime in trouble, what to do with frozen milk, 
when the thought struck me to run it up in a curd, 
So I took my little tin vat and put it on top of the 
stove and then brought pan after panof ‘ice 
cream’ until the vat was full. After a while it 
thawed out, and when it got to blood heat, I putin 
the usual quantity of rennet, and the curd came as 
nicely as though it had never been frozen. I ran 
off the whey in the old fashioned way, cutting up 
the curd a couple of times, and pressing out the 
whey with a weight on top of the cloth; then tied 
up the curd, and hung it in the cellar. After three 
or four days I had accumulated another vat fullof 
milk. I then made another curd, and while it was 
getting ready, I brought up the curd from the cel- 
lar, cut it up in small pieces like kernels of corn, 
and put it in warm water. It was very little sour 
ed, but yet I scalded and salted it by itself, as sweet 
and sour curd are so apt to “run together.” Then 
as I put them in the cheese hoop, I mixed them 
thoroughly. I felt a little nervous all the time I 
was about it, lest the curd would not unite, and 
finally lest the cheese would not taste well when 
cured, but I could perceive no difference between 
it and other cheese made from milk not frozen. 
There are no flies in winter time and the curing of 
the cheese is not so troublesome. The milk being 
much richer then, is I suppose, the reason of the 
cheese being more delicious. If the cheese is kept 
in the kitchen, or in a room with fire in—which is 
indispensable—it cures nearly as quick as ip sum- 
mer, and after the first week or two, it need not be 
turned, save every second day. It should be rub- 
bed well with butter or oil every time it is turned 


Hints on Cooking, ete, 


Wholesome Bread—Poison, etc. -D. 
M. Allen, Geauga Co., O., writes to the American Ag- 
riculturist, that economical, nutritious, and whole 
some bread can be made by simply mixing unbolt- 
ed wheat meal with cold water or milk, to a stiff 
batter. Dip it with a spoon upon a pan, and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. He thinks 
salt, soda, saleratus, and other minerals, poisonous. 
He does not inform us how the mineral constitu- 
ents of grain are to be disposed of, for there are 
more than two pounds of minerals in every hut: 
dred pounds of flour, put there by nature. He might 
also be reminded that no man’s stomach is a safe, 
guide for another’s dict. Thousands live and thrive 
on bread made in the ordinary method—those whe 
can not, are free to suit their own cases. i 

Pickled Oysters.— Aunt Sue,” so well 


known to the long-time readers of the Amerier 
Agriciturist, furnishes by request, tae following € 
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rections for putting up the best pickled oysters 
the writer found on New Year’s day. ‘Put the 
oysters (S4Yy 200), with their juice, into a large sauce- 
pan (on the fire, ef course): let them simmer (but 
not boil), until the edges curl, and thegbecome 
solid but not shriveled, On this part of the pex 
formance depends gue@ess or failure. Now strain 
off the juice and yipe the oysters with a nice 
clean cloth. Let the juice settle, thgp pour of 
about a quart, leaving the sediment pndisturbeg, 
To this clear juice, add 1 pint white-wine op 
other vinegar, a little mace, two @ogen cloves, 
and a handful of black peppers. Heag it over the 
fire (but don’t let it boil), pour it while hot exer 
the oysters, Pyt them inastone jarand ip two 
days they will be ever so nice, provided the family 
haven’t devoured them the day before.” 


Sweet Apple Puadding.—Contributed 
to the American Agriculfgmist, by Mrs. E. M. Voor- 
hees, Seneca Co.,N. Y.: Pare and core the apples, 
chop them fine, and stir them into a batter made of 
sweet cream, cggs and flour, say three eggs to a pint 
of cream, and flour enough to make it not very 
thick. Stir well, and bake on round buttered tins, 
or pudding dishes. This needs to bake two or three 
hours. The best sauce to, eat with it, is sweetened 
cream; any other preferred, will do, 


Cheap Bice Pudding.—Contzibuted to 
the American Agriculturist by. . Langing, Jeffer- 
son county, N. Y. : Soak 2 cups of rice in 1 quart of 
sweet milk for 1 hour. Then add 1 teaspoonful 
salt, 1g pound raisins, 4 eggs, 1 eup flour. Spice to 
your taste. Pour in a deep dish, and bake 2hours. 


Pudding Wint.— A lady contributor aug- 
gests that the Farmer’s Pudding described in the 
January Agriculturist, page 23, would be much im- 
proved by baking two or three hours, instead of 40 
ninutes as there recommended. Indian meal needs 
long application of heat to fit it well for food, 


Sweet Apple Pie.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by Mrs. E. M. Voorhees, 
Seneca Co., N. Y.: Pies made of sweet apples used 
in precisely the same way os pumpkins, omitting 
the ginger and adding a little lemon if liked, for 
seasoning, are better to the writer’s taste than 
pumpkin pie itself. Pare, cut, and stew the apples. 
If cooked in a covered deep earthen or other dish 
in the oven, they are better. Strain through a col- 
ander, add a little milk—cream is better. If there 
be no eggs to spare, stir ina handful of flour, or, 
about aspoonful toa pie. Sweeten to taste with 
sugar, a mere trifle will be found sufficient; bake 
a good while in a moderate oven. 


Griddle Cakes.—Mrs. Dr. J. W. Smith, of 
Charles City, Iowa, writes to the American Agricul- 
turist, that in the absence of buckwheat flour, owing 
to the frosts of 1863, she finds that unbolted wheat 
meal mixed with sweet milk so as to form a rather 
stiff batter, and baked a little longer than buck- 
wheat, forms not only an excellent substitute, but 
isin some respects even superior to that article. 
The meal was of spring wheat. [One of the edi- 
tors has thoroughly tried the above and pro- 
nounces it a healthful and palatable article. ] 


Soft Ginger Cake.—Mix 1 cup of sugar, 
1 of molasses, 1 egg, butter the size of a walnut, 1 
eup cream (milk, or buttermilk will do,) 4 cups flour, 
ginger to taste, and a small teaspounful of soda. 
It bakes quickly, in iron pans. 

“*Scalded Cream.’’—A lady, “ E.”, Onta 
rio Co., N. Y., writes to the American Agricultur- 
it:: “To make the dish called ‘Scalded Cream,’ 
or ‘Junket’; two preparations are necessary. 1st, 
Place milk as soon as it is obtained, in a cool place, 
ina tin pan, and let it remaimundisturbed for 12 or 
% hours according to the weather. Then, place it 
on the stove to thoroughly heat, but not boil. When 
the shape of the bottom of the pan is seen clearly 
defined on the cream, it may be set away to cool 
for another 12 hours. 2nd, prepare new milk with 
Tennet as for cheese, being careful neither to put 
in too much or it will be bitter, nor to break it lest 
the whey tise. It should be made in the same dish 
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dled, some of the cream prepared as above must be 
placed over it, and the whole powdered with sugar 
and nutmeg. To be eaten directly after making.” 

[33- For gtge Household Items, see “Basket.” 
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Me Gacew Bom, end Did his Best. 


‘Me one can tell whatigaademay come from doing well. 
Phis is seen in the-qgge of M. Bravay,a very wealthy 
1 gentleman ip Beange. Wihema boy, he learned the shoe- 
maker’s trade. Bhe not pay well in Paris, 
and after travelling about: while, he went to Egypt 
and worked for a, in Cairo. Qneday a gentie- 
man brought ip an ered slipper to be mended, 
| and it was hapded to way, who was the most skillful 
and careful workmap ig the shop. When the work was 
finished, the gentleman Was 50 greatly pleased with it, 
| that he promised to ggp@ for him the next day, to 

givehimanotherjob. Agggmdingly a messenger came and 
conducted him to the Palaggof the Viceroy, or reigning 
governor of Egypt, who t@ Bravay’s surprise was the 
stranger he had previougly worked for. The Viceroy 
after a little converaation: proposed to him to contract for 
making shoes for paket his army ; the-terms were soon 
settled, and from that time his fortune was made, the re- 
sult of knowing how to work, and doing his best, There 
are many more fortunes to be made by following this rule. 


‘Bhe Shiggie Boat.—& Good Sgory. 


Little Johp Cole’s father was abgut te.dia, and as he 
had no property to leave to his wife apd childrem, he felt 
| yary, anxious.and unhappy. Johnpy had been. told that 
his: father would die, but he did not know what death 
meant; and, therefore, with all the innogenge of a good: 
littie boy, he asked his father what hecould do, to belp 
him. ‘You cannot help me, Johnny,” said the sick fa- 
ther; ‘‘ but when I am gone, you can help your mother.” 
— Where is papa going to?” said John, “Can't you let 
me go with him?”’—‘‘ No, nobody can go with mo; I 
must go alone.”— When will papa come hack?” said 
the little fellow; ‘‘ without any papa where will we get 
money to buy our bread ?”—‘* I shall never come back, my 
dear boy. When people die they never come back.”— 
“ Well, then, will you not to sep@ for yg, papa? for we 
can’t live without you.”—“ ¥ou will break my heart, 
Johnny, if you talk so. I shall not send for you, but God 
will, and then we shall meet again. Now, my dear boy, 
you must.stay with your mother, and try to make her 
' happy.”—‘‘ So I will,” said Johnny, ‘ but I don’t know 
how to. I can’t work much yet. Yes, I can make 
shingle boats and sell them.”—** You can do better than 
that,” said the father; ‘‘ you can be a good boy, and be- 
have well, and love your mother, and this will help her 
more than any work you ¢an do.”—‘' Well, I'll do all 
that,” said Johnny ; “but people won’t love mother be- 
cause I love her, and then where is the bread to come 
from ?”—*‘ God will send it, if you are good,” said the 
poor man, who could hardly speak, he was so overcome 
by the innocent talk of his little child. 

The father died ; the poor widow had to go into a single 
room, and work out almost every day to support Johnny 
and his little sister. Johnny did all he could to help his 
mother; and he did a great deal, for when his mother 
was absent, he took care of little Sis. When she was 
asleep, one day, he took the jack knife that belonged to 
his father, and made whathe called a boat, eut of a shin- 
gle, and then stood at the door and asked every one that 
came along to buy it. ‘“‘Do you want to buy a boat?” 
said he toa large boy who was passing.—‘“ You get out !” 
said the boy, as he knocked the boat into Johnny’s face 
and broke the mast. The poor boy’s heart was almost 
broken, too, but he made another mast, and stood at the 
door again. Two little girls came, along, and Johnny 
asked if they wished to buy a boat.—‘* What do you call 
it? a boat ?”" said one of the girls. “It’s a funny look- 
ing boat.” ** We don’t sail boats,” said the other girl.— 
* Well, you don’t know what fun it is,” said the little 
boat-builder.—** We have no wish to know,” said they 
as they went off, laughing at poor Johnny. 

Presently an officer of the frigate that was lying in the 
harbor, passed by. ‘ Please buy my ship?” said Johnny, 
very imploringly.—‘‘ Did you make it ?” said the officer.— 
“ Yes, I did all myself,” said Johnny.—‘* What put it into 
your head to make a ship 2?” said the good-natured man.— 
“Why, you see,” said the little fellow, ‘ Sis hasn’t any 
bread to eat, and I thought ’d work and earn some money, 
and buy soime.”—** Who is ‘Sis’?” said the Captain.— 
“ Why, don’t yon know Sis ?” said Johnny ; ‘‘ just look in 
here.” So the officer entered, and saw Sis asieep on the 
bed.—* Whom do you be'ong to?” said the Captain.— 
‘To mother, now,” said Johnny, “ for father is dead and 
goneaway.” Just then the little Sis opened her eyes, and 
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“What do you ask for your ship,” said the Captain.— 
“ One cent, if you can’t give any more,” said Johnny. = 
The Captain gave him a paton the cheek, and said, 
“Wait a few minutes, and I'll come back and buy your 
“ship.” He went out and bought two large luaves of bread, 
and gave them to Johnny. He then patted Johnny’s head, 
and told him to be a good boy, and he would come back 
and see his mother. He did call again, and after learn- 
ing all about the family, he promised to take care of them ; 
and when Johnny was a large boy he took him on board 
his ship, and when he had grown up and learned all 
about the ship, the Captain made an officer of him, and 
adopted him; and after a battle, when he was dying of a 
wound he had received, he asked Johnny, who was now 
Lieut. Cole, to hand him that casket on the desk :— 
“ Open it,” said the Captain, giving him a key.—** What 
do you find there 2?” saiskthe Captain.—“‘ Nothing but my 
shingle boat,” said Johngy.—* When you made that boat, 
you made your fortune,” said the Captain. ‘“ Under the 
boat ts my last will, and all the property I have is yours.” 
John became a rieh man and he deserved it. 

Now, what is the object of this story ?—Merely to teach 
you that, if yoware good, and do all yqu can, Ged will in 
some way help you. The shingle boat was a small affair 
to the unfeeling boy who broke it, and tothe thoughtless 
girls who laughed at it, but to the officer and to God it was 
above all price. Go, then, my young friends, and in 
your conduct imitate Johnny Cole.—S. S. Gazette. 





New Puzzles to be 4mswered. 


No. 72. Mathematical Problem.—The wheels of a 


chaise, 5 feet apart, each 4 feet high, in turning within a 
ring, moved so that the outer wheel made two turns, 
while the inper made epg, What was the length of the 
circular tragk described by each wheel ? 





No. 73, 74, 75. Puzzling Pictures.—Fig. 1 is designed 
to represent a coxcoinb, 
Fig. 2 is what soldiers are 
pleased with. Fig. 3 is 
a vegetable production 
found most abundantly at 
the South, and West. 
Please explain the resem- 
blances. Some idea ot 
the manner of solving 
these and similar puzzles 
may be gained from in- 
r specting No. 56, Novem- 

Fig. 3. ber Number, page 345, 
No. 76. Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice for all. 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers to the Mathematical 
Problems, Nos, 62, 63, 64, in January No., page 23: 
No. 62, the diameter of the gold ball, 248. 206+ inches— 
No. 63, the diameter of the silver ball 659. 207+ inches— 
No. 64, area covered by the bills 4869 A., 1 R., 12 Sq. P. 
197 Sq. Ft., 63 Sq. In— Answers to problems etc. in Feb 
ruary No., page 55.—No, 66. Mathematical Problem 
The required parts are 8, 12, 5, and 20.—No. 67. Jllus 
trated French Rebus. J'ai dix nez 4 cing clous vis-a-vis 
du roi; which may be read, J’ai diné 4 St. Cloud, vis-a-vis 
du roi.—No. 68. A Curious Word—Manslaughter, which 
may be divided into man’s laughter.—No. 69, Mathemat 
ical Problem. The land of the daughter who had the 
square portion, was worth $1,115,136; the circular por 
tion, $875,827. 8144.—No. 70 Jllustrated Rebus. “Matches 
made in hay star of ten ruin us’ or “Matches, made it 
haste, are often ruinous.” No. 71. Genealogical Puezle, 
Explanation. A man married a widow who had a daugh 
ter: afterward his brother, a widower ‘who had a son 
married the daughter. Only the following have sent 
in correct answers upto February 6th. Willie F Bena 
nett, 65; John Mentelius, 66; “G. R. B.” 69; Anthony 
Alsop, 64; W.S. Negus, 67; C. Addison Northrop, 62, 68, 
64; Luev R. Weeks, 64; “Greenhora”, 66; Richard Lov 





seeing the uniform of the officer she began to laugh.~ 





ett, 66; E. Byron, 66; O. Kirchner, 66. : 
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CULTURIST. 
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alittle to the war and politics, can’t be expected to 
write much for the papers. 

But last month, ye see, I had a special hinder- 
ance, and the way it came about was jest this. 
Mrs. Bunker was sitting by the fire one evening, 
reading the paper, when she stopped suddenly, took 
off those gold-bowed spectacles that Josiah gave 
her, and laid down the paper, and says she, “ Tim- 
othy, I want to go to Washington. You sce I have 
been knitting and sewing, drying and brewing for 
the soldiers for over two years, and I should like 
to know where all the things that we have boxed 
up go to. Some say there is an awful waste of 
these things, that the shirts are used for wadding 
to the cannon, that the wines and cordials go to 
the well soldiers instead of the sick ones, and the 
stores of the Sanitary Commission never sec the 
inside of a hospital. I should like to see for my- 
self, and while I am down there I should like to 
see John.” “Agreed,” says I, ‘ We'll start for 
Washington to-morrow.” 

You see we went down south five years ago, and 
camé home so well satisfied with Hookertown 
that we have hardly been out of the place since, 
for more than a day or twoatatime. Sally Bunk- 
er has been the most contented woman in all my 
experience from that day to this. I was rather 
glad when I saw that she had got her mind on a visit. 
It very soon got wind that we were bound to 
Washington, and almost all the neighbors brought 
in their axes to grind, as if I should have nothing 
to do while [I was down there but to turn the grind- 
stone for’em. Among others, Jake Frink came, 
and said he would be much obliged if I would get 
him appointed keeper of the Hookertown light- 
house. He said he would take back all the uncivil 
things he had ever spoken against me, would forget 
the horse-pond lot, and would admit that I was the 
best farmer, and most straigatforward justice in 
town. Says I, “No you don’t Jake Frink. That won’t 
go down. But I am willing to lay your case before 
the President and give him my honest opinion.” 

It tcok Mrs. Bunker a week to get started, for 
she had to go down to Shadtown to sce Sally and 
the grandchildren, as if she wasn’t going to see 
’em again ina year. We went round outside so as 
to see the Potomac river, Mount Vernon, and as 
much of the rebel country as was possible in so 
short atime. The valley of the Potomac surpassed 
all our expectations. It is a magnificent region, 
with every natural facility for agriculture and com- 
merce, and the trades connected with them. We 
sailed all day up that river without seeing any 
thing like a village until we reached Alexandria. 
There were beautiful farming lands, still well wood- 
ed, and occasionally a fine planter’s mansion, with 
its group of slave cabins. But for the most part 
the houses are dilapidated and look forsaken. How 
rapidly will a change come over this scene, when 
energetic men take possession, and villages spring 
up like magic along the banks of this noble river. _ 
There ought to have been a half million of people 
here instead of a handful of planters. 

Mrs. Bunker had heard awful stories about the 
steep prices for board in Washington, six dollars a 
day at Willard’s and hard to get in at that, and was 
a good deal worried lest the money should give out 
before we finished our visit. Now you see these 
high prices are only for the rich ones who don’t 
care, and the green ones who don’t know any bet- 
ter. Wesoon found that Washington is about the 
best place in the country for people to live indepen- 
dently. In Boston they ask you if you know any 
thing; in New-York, how much money you have 
got; in Philadelphia, who is your father? In Wash- 
ington they take you upon trust, until they find 
you out. As we did not calculate to stay long 
enough to be found out, it suited us exactly. Your 
respectability does not depend upon your keeping 
house, boarding at a hotel, er taking furnished 
rooms and having meals served to suit your conve- 
nience. To people who have backbone and can at- 
tend to their own marketing, living is not much 
dearer than in New-York. 

I kept my eyes opened while in the Capital, and 
was astonished to see the enormous waste they 
make of hay and provisions, and every thing else 
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in this war. One would think that when hay is $80 | perfectly quict until it is thawed out, which should 


a ton, they could afford to take care of it, but it is 
dumped down almost anywhere, and has to take its 
chances with the weather.gCorn and oats fare pret- 
ty much in the same way. I-jpdge that musty 
grain and hay must be plentyin the army. I sawa 
large herd of government cattle, perhaps fat when 
they were bought, but they had got to be rather 
lean looking specimens. Had the Potomac been 
the Nile, I should have thought of the Jean kine of 
Pharaoh. It was suggested by an observer that the 
purses of contractors were not lean if the cattle were. 
I attended to Jake Frink’s business early ; I went 
right round to the White House and found a colored 
man at the door, and says I, “Is Mr. Lincoln home?” 
Says he, “The President don’t receive calls to-day.” 
Well says I, “ You jest tell him that ’Squire Bunk- 
er of Hookertown wants to see him on a little bus- 
iness.” I got in by that trick. I expect he had 
seen my name in the Agriculturist, though I didn’t 
know him from Adam __ He received me with a 
sinile in one corner of his mouth, as if I had been 
an old acquaintance. Says I “ Mr. Lincoln I ha’nt 
got any ax to grind for myself, but one of my 
neighbors has—wants a lighthouse, and I promis- 
ed him when I left home to see you about it.” 
“ Well,” says the President, “that hardly comes 
under my direction, I shall have to refer you tothe 
Light House Department.” ‘ Well,” says I, “I 
don’t care what you do with it. I want to say that 
Jake Frink is rather a poor farmer, don’t manage 
his own business well, and I don’t think he would 
manage yours any better. His light don’t shine on 
the farm, and I don’t think he would make it shine 
in a Light House.”—“’Squire Bunker, you are a 
brick, but you don’t understand the way they do 
business. Jf a man can’t do any thing for himself, 
he thinks he is just fit to manage Unele Sam’s business, 
I will give you Squire Bunker, the Light House in 
Hookertown, with great pleasure.” I assured the 
President that I was still acting as Justice of the 
Peace and should have to decline the honor. 


Yours to command, 


Hookertown, Conn., 
TimotHy Bunker Esa. 


“eb, 10th, 1864. 
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Power of the Human Body. 

According to Youmans, the amount of heat gen- 
erated annually, in the body of a man, is sufficient to 
raise from 25,000 to 30,000 lbs. of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Part of this passes 
off, but most of it is consumed in the working of 
the various organs. All the acts of the body, every 
motion, utterance, breath, or thought expends 
foree, which is only another form of heat. We 
make about 9,000,000 separate motions of breathing 
in a year, thereby inhaling and expelling 700,000 
gallons of air. At the same time the heart contracts 
and dilates 40,000,000 times—each time with an es- 
timated force of 13 lbs, while the blood annually 
driven through the heart, if a fresh supply were 
furnished at each pulsation, would amount to 
thousands of tons, Besides these involuntary acts, 
the organism generates force for almost innumer- 
able forms of voluntary physical action. A healthy 
laborer is assumed to be able to exert a force 
equal to raising the weight of his body through 
10,000 feet in a day. Supposing him to weigh 150 
Ibs., all the force emanating within his body in one 
day, would, if combined, be sufficient to move 
15,000 lbs. the distance of 100 feet. 
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How to Treat Frozen Limbs. 
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The N. Y. Evening Post thus discusses the philoso- 
phy of freezing, and the mode of treating frozen 
parts. The juices of the fleshy tissues when frozen 
in their minute sacs or cells, at once become in 
each of these enclosures, crystals, having a large 
number of angles and sharp points; and hence 
rubbing the flesh causes them to cut or tear their 
way through the tissues, so that when it is thawed, 
the structure of the muscle is more or less destroy- 
ed. The proper mode of treatment is this: “When 
any part of the body is frozen, it should be kept 





be done as promptly as possible. > freezing takes 
place from the surface inwardly, so the thawin, 

should be in the inverse order, from the inside out. 
wardly. The thawing out of a portion of the flesh 
without at the same time putting the blood from 
the heart into circulation through it, produces mor. 
tification ; but by keeping the more external parts 
still congealed until the internal heat and the extey. 
nal blood gradually soften the more interior parts 
and produce circulation of the blood as fast ag the 
thawing takes place, most of these dangers are ob. 
viated. If the snow which is applied be colder than 
the frozen flesh, it will still further abstract the 
heat and freeze it worse than before. But if the 
snow is of the same temperature it will keep the 
ficsh from thawing until the heat from the rest of 
the body shall have effected it, thus preventing 
gangrene. Water, in which snow or ice has been 
placed, so as to keep its temperature at 82° Fah: 
renheit, is probably better than snow.” 


Making Cheese in Winter. 
—o—— 

Mrs. M. J. Stephenson writes tothe Amertcan 
Agriculturist : “Farmers’ wives know how difficult it 
is to get butter from frozen milk. You may churn 
and churn for hours sometimes, and then after 
all the work it will be nothing but froth. I was at 
onetime in trouble, what to do with frozen milk, 
when the thought struck me to run it up in a curd, 
So I took my little tin vat and put it on top of the 
stove and then brought pan after panof ‘ice 
cream’ until the vat was full. After a while it 
thawed out, and when it got to blood heat, I putin 
the usual quantity of rennet, and the curd came as 
nicely as though it had never been frozen. I ran 
off the whey in the old fashioned way, cutting up 
the curd a couple of times, and pressing out the 
whey with a weight on top of the cloth; then tied 
up the curd, and hung it in the cellar. After three 
or four days I had accumulated another vat fullof 
milk. I then made another curd, and while it was 
getting ready, I brought up the curd from the cel- 
lar, cut it up in small pieces like kernels of corn, 
and put it in warm water. It was very little sonr- 
ed, but yet I scalded and salted it by itself, as sweet 
and sour curd are so apt to “run together.” Then 
as I put them in the cheese hoop, I mixed them 
thoroughly. I felt a little nervous all the time I 
was about it, lest the curd would not unite, and 
finally lest the cheese would not taste well when 
cured, but I could perceive no difference between 
it and other cheese made from milk not frozen. 
There are no flies in winter time and the curing of 
the cheese is not 80 troublesome. The milk being 
much richer then, is I suppose, the reason of the 
cheese being more delicious. If the cheese is kept 
in the kitchen, or ina room with fire in—which is 
indispensable—it cures nearly as quick as ip sum- 
mer, and after the first week or two, it need not be 
turned, save every second day. It should be rub- 
bed well with butter or oil every time it is turned 














Hints on Cooking, ete, 
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Wholesome Bread—Poison, etc. -). 
M. Allen, Geauga Co., O., writes to the American Ag- 
riculturist, that economical, nutritious, and whole- 
some bread can be made by simply mixing unbolt- 
ed wheat meal with cold water or milk, to a stiff 
batter. Dip it with a spoon upon a pan, and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. He thinks 
salt, soda, saleratus, and other minerals, poisonous. 
He does not inform us how the mineral constitu- 
ents of grain are to be disposed of, for there are 
more than two pounds of minerals in every hut: 
dred pounds of flour, put there by nature. He might 
also be reminded that no man’s stomach is a safe 
guide for another's diet. Thousands live and thriv@, 
on bread made in the ordinary method—those wh@ 
can not, are free to suit their own cases. 


Pickled Oysters.— Aunt Sue,” so well 
known to the long-time readers of the Amerie 
Agriculturist, furnishes by request, tae following 
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rections for putting up the best pickled oysters 
the writer found on New Year’s day. ‘Put the 
oysters (Say 200), with their juice, into a large sauce- 
pan (on the fire, ef course): let them simmer (but 
not boil), until the edges curl, and thegbecome 
solid but not shriveled. On this part of the pes 
formance depends gue@eas or failure. Now strain 
off the juice and yipe the oysters with a nice 
clean cloth. Let the juice settle, thgp pour of 
about a quart, leaving the sediment undisturbeg,: 
To this clear juice, add 1 pint white-wine op 
other vinegar, a little mace, two @ogen cloyes, 
and a handful of black peppers. Heag it over the 
fire (but don’t let it boil), pour it while hot qyer 
the oysters. Put them inastone jarand ip two 
days they will be ever so nice, provided the fqunily 
haven’t devoured them the day before.” 


Sweet Apple Pudding.—Contributed 
to the American Agriculfurist, by Mrs. E. M. Voor- 
hees, Seneca Co.,N. Y.: Pare and core the apples, 
chop them fine, and stir thein into a batter made of 
sweet crea, CEgs and flour, say three eggs to a pint 
of cream, and flour enough to make it not very 
thick. Stir well, and bake on round buttered tins, 
or pudding dishes. This needs to bake two or three 
hours. The best sauee to,eat with it, is sweetened 
cream; any other preferred, will do, 


Cheap Bice Pudding.—Contributed to 
the American Agriculturist by ies Lansing, Jeffer- 
son county, N. Y. : Soak 2 cups of rice in 1 quart of 
sweet milk for 1 hour. Then add 1 teaspoonful 
salt, 4g pound raisins, 4 eggs, 1 eup flour. Spice to 
your taste. Pour in a deep dish, and bake 2hours. 


Pudding Wint.— A lady contributor aug- 
gests that the Farmer’s Pudding described in the 
January Agriculturist, page 28, would be much im- 
proved by baking two or three hours, instead of 40 
ninutes as there recommended. Indian meal needs 
long application of heat to fit it well for food, 


Sweet Apple Pie.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by Mrs. E. M. Voorhees, 
Seneca Co., N. Y.: Pies made of sweet apples used 
in precisely the same way as pumpkins, omitting 
the ginger and adding a little lemon if liked, for 
seasoning, are better to the writer’s taste than 
pumpkin pie itself. Pare, cut, and stew the apples. 
If cooked in a covered deep earthen or other dish 
in the oven, they are better. Strain through a col- 
ander, add a little milk—cream is better. If there 
be no eggs to spare, stirin a handful of flour, or, 
about a spoonful toa pie. Sweeten to taste with 
sugar, a mere trifle will be found sufficient; bake 
a good while in a moderate oven. 


Griddle Cakes.—Mrs. Dr. J. W. Smith, of 
Charles City, Iowa, writes to the American Agricul- 
turist, that in the absence of buckwheat flour, owing 
to the frosts of 1863, she finds that unbolted wheat 
meal mixed with swect milk so as to form a rather 
stiff batter, and baked a little longer than buck- 
wheat, forms not only an excellent substitute, but 
isin some respects even superior to that article. 
The meal was of spring wheat. [One of the edi- 
tors has thoroughly tried the above and pro- 
nounces it a healthful and palatable article. ] 


Soft Ginger Cake.—Mix | cup of sugar, 
1 of molasses, 1 egg, butter the size of a walnut, 1 
cup cream (milk, or buttermilk will do,) 4 cups flour, 
ginger to taste, and a small teaspoonful of soda. 
It bakes quickly, in iron pans. 

“Scalded Cream.’’—A lady, “E.”, Onta 
rio Co., N. Y., writes to the American Agricultur- 
ist:: “To make the dish called ‘Scalded Cream,’ 
or ‘Junket’; two preparations are necessary. 1st, 
place milk as soon as it is obtained, in a cool place, 
ina tin pan, and let it remaimundisturbed for 12 or 
24 hours according to the weather. Then, place it 
on the stove tothoroughly heat, but not boil. When 
the shape of the bottom of the pan is scen clearly 
defined on the cream, it may be set away to cool 
for another 12 hours. 2nd, prepare new milk with 
Tennet as for cheese, being careful neither to put 
in too much or it will be bitter, nor to break it lest 
the whey tise. It should be made in the same dish 
fom which it is tobe eaten. When it is cur- 





dled, some of the cream prepared as above must be 
placed over it, and the whole powdered with sugar 
and nutmeg. To be eaten directly after making.” 

t33~ For gtiygp Household Items, see “Basket.” 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Me mew Mem, 2nd Did his Best. 


‘Me. one can tell whatgeadimay come from doing well. 
Phis is seen in the-qgge of M. Bravay,a very wealthy 
} gentlemapin Bgange. Wihep-a boy, he learned the shoe- 
maker’s trade. Bhe did not pay well in Paris, 
and after travelling abet fore while, he went to Egypt 
and worked for a shoemaker in Cairo, Qneday a gentle- 
man brought ip an ered slipper to be mended, 
and it was hapded to , who was. the most skillful 
and careful workmap ig thg shop. When the work was 
finished, the gentleman, yas so greatly pleased with it, 
' that he promised to ggp@ for him the next day, to 
| give him another job. Aggendingly a messenger came and 
conducted him to the Palaggof the Viceroy, or reigning 
governor of Egypt, who tg Bravay’s surprise was the 
stranger he had previougly worked for. The Viceroy 
after a little converaation proposed to him to contract for 
making shges for paket his army ; the-terms were soon 
settled, and from that time his fortune was made, the re- 
sult of knowing-how to work, and doing his best. There 
are many more fortunes to be made by following this rule. 


‘Bhe Shiggie Boat.—& Good Sgory. 


Little Joh. Cole’s father was about te.die, and as he 


had no propgsty to leave to his wife gpd childreg, he felt 
| yexy. anxious.and unhappy. Johnpy had been, tgld that 
his. father would die, but he did not know what death 











littie boy, he asked his father what hecould do: to help 
him. ‘You cannot help me, Johnny,” said the sick fa- 
ther; “‘ but when I am gone, you can help your mother.” 
— Where is papa going to?” said John, “Can't you let 
me go with him?”—‘‘ No, nobody can go with mo; I 
must go alone.”—‘‘ When will papa come hack?” said 
the little fellow; ‘‘ without any papa where will we get 
money to buy our bread ?”—“ I shall never come back, my 
dear boy. When people die they never come back.”— 
“ Well, then, will you not to sep@ for ug, papa? for we 
can’t live without you.”—“ You will break my heart, 
Johnny, if you talk so. I shall not send for you, but God 
will, and then we shall meet again. Now, my dear boy, 
you must.stay with your mother, and try to make her 


’ happy.”—‘‘ So I will,” said Johnny, ‘ but I don’t know 


how to. I can’t work much yet. Yes, I can make 
shingle boats and sell them.”—** You can do better than 
that,” said the father; ‘‘you can be a good boy, and be- 
have well, and love your mother, and this will help her 
more than any work you ¢an do.”—‘' Well, I'll do all 
that,” said Johnny ; *‘but people won’t love mother be- 
cause I love her, and then where is the bread to come 
from ?”—‘* God will send it, if you are good,” said the 
poor man, who could hardly speak, he was so overcome 
by the innocent talk of his little child. 

The father died ; the poor widow had to go into a single 
room, and work out almost every day to support Johnny 
and his little sister. Johnny did all he could to help his 
mother; and he did a great deal, for when his mother 
was absent, he took care of little Sis. When she was 
asleep, one day, he took the jack knife that belonged to 
his father, and made what he called a boat, eut of a shin- 
gle, and then stood at the door and asked every one that 
came along to buyit. ‘‘Do you want to buy a boat?” 
said he toa large boy who was passing.—“ You get out !” 
said the boy, as he knocked the boat into Johnny’s face 
and broke the mast. The poor boy’s heart was almost 
broken, too, but he made another mast, and stood at the 
door again. Two little girls came, along, and Johnny 
asked if they wished to buy a boat.—“‘ What do you call 
it? a boat 2?” said one of the girls. “It’s a funny look. 
ing boat.” ** We don’t sail boats,” said the other girl.— 
* Well, you don’t know what fun it is,” said the little 
boat-builder.—‘* We have no wish to know,” said they 
as they went off, laughing at poor Johnny. 

Presently an officer of the frigate that was lying in the 
harbor, passed by. ‘“ Please buy my ship?” said Johnny, 
very imploringly.—“ Did you make it ?” said the officer.— 
“ Yes, I did all myself,” said Johnny.—‘“ What put it into 
your head to make a ship 2?” said the good-natured man.— 
“Why, you see,” said the little fellow, “ Sis hasn’t any 
bread to eat, and I thought I'd work and earn some money, 
and buy some.”—*‘t Who is ‘Sis’?” said the Captain.— 
“Why, don’t you know Sis ?” said Johnny ; ‘* just look in 
here.” So the officer entered, and saw Sis asieep on the 
bed.—‘‘ Whom do you be'ong to?” said the Captain.— 
“To mother, now,” said Johnny, “ for father is dead and 
goneaway.” Just then the little Sis opened her eyes, and 





seeing the uniform of the officer she began to laugh.~ 
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meant; and, therefore, with all the innoggnee of a good 
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| “Whatdo you ask for your ship,” said the Captain.— 
“ One cent, if you can’t give any more,” said Johnny. ~ 
The Captain gave him a paton the cheek, and said, 
“ Wait a few minutes, and I'll come back and buy your 

“ship.” He went out and bought two large luaves of bread, 
and gaye them to Johnny. He then patted Johnny’s head, 
and told him to be a good boy, and he would come back 
and see his mother. He did call again, and after learn- 
ing all about the family, he promised to take care of them ; 
and when Johnny was a large boy he took him on board 
his ship, and when he had grown up and learned all 
about the ship, the Captain made an officer of him, and 
adopted him ; and after a battle, when he was dying of a 
wound he had received, he asked Johnny, who was now 
Lieut. Cole, to hand him that casket on the desk :— 
“* Open it,” said the Captain, giving him a key.—** What 
do you find there ?” gaisthe Captain.—‘t Nothing but my 
shingle boat,” said Johnay.—* When you made that boat, 
you made your fortune,” said the Captain. ‘“ Under the 
boat is my last will, and all the property I have is yours.” 
John became a rieh man and he deserved it. 

Now, what is the object of this stony ?—Merely to teach 
you that, if yoware good, and do all yqu can, God will in 
some way help you. The shingle boat was a small affair 
to the unfeeling boy who broke it, and tothe thoughtless 
girls who laughed at it, but to the officer and to God it was 
above all price. Go, then, my young friends, and in 
your conduct imitate Johnny Cole.—S. S. Gazette. 
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New Puzzles to be 4mswered. 


No. 72. Mathematical Problem.—The wheels of a 
chaise, 5 feet apart, each 4 feet high, in turning within a 
ring, moved so that the epter wheel made two turns, 
while the inper made epg, What was the length of the 
circular tragk described byeach wheel ? 





No. 73, 74, 75. Puszling Pictures.—Fig. 1 is designed 
to represent a coxcoimb. 
Fig. 2 is what soldiers are 
pleased with. Fig. 3 is 
a vegetable production 
found most abundantly at 
the South, and West. 
Please explain the resem- 
blances. Some idea otf 
the manner of solving 
these and similar puzzles 
may be gained from in- 
specting No. 56, Novem: 

Fig. 3. ber Number, page 345, 
No. 76, Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice for all, 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following ure the answers to the Mathematical 
Problems, Nos. 62, 63, 64, in January No., page 23: 
No. 62, the diameter of the gold ball, 248. 2064+ inches— 
No. 63, the diameter of the silver ball 659.207+ inches— 
No. 64, area covered by the bills 4869 A., 1 R., 12 Sq. P. 
197 Sq. Ft., 63 Sq. In— Answers to problems etc. in Feb 
ruary No., page 55.—No. 66. Mathematical Problem 
The required parts are 8, 12, 5, and 20.—No. 67. Jllus. 
trated French Rebus. J'ai dix nez 4 cing clous vis-a-vis 
du roi; which may be read, J’ai diné a St. Cioud, vis-a-vis 
du roi.—No. 68. A Curious Word—Manslaughter, which 
may be divided into man’s laughter.—No. 69, Mathemat 
ical Problem. The land of the daughter who had the 
square portion, was worth $1,115,136; the circular por 
tion, $875,827. 8144.—No. 70 Illustrated Rebus. “Matches 
made in hay star of ten ruin us’ or “Matches, made it 
haste, are often ruinous.” No. 71. Genealogical Puezle, 
Explanation. A man married a widow who had a daugh 
ter: afterward his brother, a widower ‘who had a son 
married the daughter. Only the following have sent 
in correct answers upto February 6th. Willie F Bén 
nett, 65; John Mentelius, 66; “G. R. B.” 69; Anthony 
Alsop, 64; W. 8. Negus, 67; C. Addison Northrop, 62, 68, 
64; Luev R. Weeks, 64; “Greenhora”, 66; Richard Lov 





ett, 66; E. Byron, 66; O. Kirchner, 66, 
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OUR ABSENT SONS AND BROTHERS—“HOME, SWEET 


It would be easy to read the story of the above beauti- 
ful engraving without a word of explanation. The 
“boys” in camp have gathered around the fortunate 
owner of a violin, to while away a leisure hour. Sud- 
denly he strikes upon a tune that touches the tender 
chords in every heart “Home sweet Home!” What 
pictures rise in the memory of each. One thinks of a lov- 
ing mother, a gentle sister, or younger brothers who clung 
to him when he answered his country’s call, and could 
only give him up when he said “ It is for my country.” 
Another, a stalwart soldier, vainly endeavors to conceal 
his feelings, as he can al:nost see his wife and little ones 
grouped in the cottage among the hills where he was hap- 
py until duty bade him go forth. None but those who 
have taken part in such a scene can know the emotions 
it awakens. Thousands of our young readers have dear 
relatives inthe army. As they look on this picture and 
their hearts are stirred; let them do allin their power 
to cheer and encourage these loved ones. Nothing can 
do this so well as ‘letters from home.” Chaplains and 
others tell us, that the steadiest, bravest and best among 
their men, are those who are continually thus remember- 
ed by their distant friends ; and that many have fallen in- 
to dissipation and ruin because of neglect of those who 
ought to have written. Elsewhere in this paper we pro- 
pose another plan for remembering the soldiers, and we 
earnestly invite all our young friends to heartily join in 


the enterprise. 
Curious Debt and Credit Account. 


A correspondent of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
#ate relates the following anecdote of an itinerant Metho- 
éjst preacher in Ohio: At the close of service on one 
Sunday, a gentleman not a church member asked him 
vome to spend the night, and when he left in the morning, 
invited him to call whenever it suited his convenience. 
This the preacher often did, as he passed that way on his 
circuit, and one day at the end of the year, offered pay- 
ment for his frequent entertainment. The gentleman 
brought out an account book, where were charged meals, 
lodging ~ve-keeping, etc., amounting to near twenty 








dollars. Though surprised, the minister immediately said 
he had not so much money with him, but would call and 
settle before leaving the circuit. ‘‘ Stop,” said his host, 
“‘let’s examine the other side,” and then’ he showed a 
credit of one dollar for every sermon preached in the 
neighborhood, a sixpence for every blessing asked at the 
table, and a shilling for every prayer offered in the family, 
except one where the preacher had knelt on one knee— 
for this the credit was sixpence. The account showed 
three or four dollars due the preacher, which was imme- 
diately paid over, and they parted on the best of terms. 





A Noble Business Man, 


A friend relates for the boys and girls of the American 
Agriculturist, the following incident of a gentleman well 
known in the United States, for his useful talents and 
large business operations, but whose name we are not 
permitted to give. During the present war, he made a 
contract with a mechanic to supply him with a large quan- 
tity of tincans. Not long after this, the price of tin rose 
somuch that the contractor must lose money by com- 
pleting the work at the price agreed upon. However, he 
said nothing, but went on delivering the cans. When 
the first bill for part of the cans was received, the employ- 
er called upon him, and said, “I understand you are 
losing money on this job.” “Yes,” replied the contract- 
or, but [ can stand it; a contract is a contract you know.” 
“ How much will you lose ?” asked the gentleman. “Oh, 
no matter,” was the reply, “I don’t complain, and you 
ought not to.” ‘“ ButI insist upon knowing.” ‘ Well, 
since you desire it, I shall lose so much per hundred,” 
naming the amount. ‘ Well, sir,” said the noble hearted 
man, “You must not lose this, it would not be right, I 
shall add the amount to your bill, and as the price of ma- 
terial may still rise, I will advance you the money for the 
whole of the contract, which no doubt you can now use 
to advantage.” The difference thus paid, to which the 
contractor laid no claim, amounted to $500. That was 
something more than business honesty, it was Christian 
principle carried out in business. The world needs just 
such examples to convince it of the truth of re™<-n; 


HOME.” 


~ ——— So 
; ea — 





—Sketched and engraved for the American Agriculturia. 
all honor to the few who do thus exemplify the golden rule. 


*“Olla Podrida’?’ Amusement. 


Not long since the writer witnessed much merriment 
at an evening party, caused by making an “ Olla Podrida,” 
as it was called, in the following manner: A slip of pa- 
per was given to each one of the company, and each was 
requested to write an adjective at the topof it. Then 
the writing was folded over backward so as to be out of 
sight, and the papers were all changed by each one pass- 
ing his own to his left hand neighbor. Every one then 
wrote the name of some gentleman, folded it backward 
and the papers were passed on as before. Another adjec- 
tive was written; then a lady’s name ; the name of 4 
place ; what the gentleman said; what the lady sald; 
what the world said, and what were the consequences; 
the papers being folded and passed on to the next per- 
son, after each writing of these particulars. Fi- 
nally one of the company read the sentences thus made, 
on all the papers, adding the words marked in italics in 
the example below. As no one when writing knew what 
had been previously placed on the paper, the effect in 
many cases was very comical.~ Here is one of the sen- 
tences which was actually written, omitting the names: 
“The LEARNED Mr. A. met iInpustRious Mrs. B. in the 
Kitcuen.” He said ‘Good news from the army;” She 
said ‘*I hate a coxcomb ;” the world said “ We know 
it would be so,” and the consequences were, not a suicide. 
As both the lady and geptleman named in the sentence 
were present, the joke was received with shouts of 
laughter.—[This is an old play, common in our boyhood 
days, though it may be new to many of our young read- 
ers. It willanswer for an occasional diversion, if not 
allowed to degenerate into nonsense, The usual difficulty 
is, that in a miscellaneous company, some would-be 
smart young man spoils the good character of the sport 
by writing out unseemly phrases under the false impres 
sion that he is doing a witty thing. Children andold 
people may well indulge in innocent recreation, but they 
should take care never to lose their dignity with others, 





nor to lessen their respect for themselves.—Ep.] 
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PROFESSOR YOUMANS ON CLOTHES 
WASHERS AND WRINGERS. - 


To the Editors of the Saratogian : 

When engaged, three or four years since, in the pre- 
paration of my work on Household Science, the problem 
of Mechanical devices for washing gave me serious per- 
plexity. I observed, inquired and experimented to no 
sittle purpose, and was constrained, at last, to acquiesce 

, tie universal feminine suffrage, that washing machines 
were dead failures ; and, therefore, passed the subject by 
in the book.—Nevertheless I was not quite at ease in the 
decision. It seemed extraordinary that mechanical geni- 
us, which is working such miracles in all other parts of 
industry, should break so completely when it entered the 
kitchen,--should be able to contribute nothing toward 
mitigating the grim confusion and sloppy horrors of wash- 
ing-day. At the last fair of the American Institute, in 
noting the progress in this department of inventive ingen- 
uity, my attention was attracted to Doty’s Clothes 
Washer, as combining some points of marked advantage. 
The union of the fulling-mill principle of acting upen the 
clothes, with the easiest possible mode of applying the 
power, seemed sufficiently promising to warrant a trial. 
As for’ the clothes wringer, that is already aff “‘institu- 
tion”; so much, thank heaven, is positively gained. Ex- 
amining the various forms of these implements, I decided 
upon the ‘self-adjusting kind, which is made entirely of 
wood and rubber [Wm. M. Doty, Agt., price $6.], and 
purchased both a wringer and a washer. They were re- 
ceived, of course, with due protests and abundant faith- 
lessness, but they have triumphed ; and I speak within 
bounds, when I say that they have fulfilled my utmost 
expectation. Our family is not small, but a smart girl, 
eleven years old, did our washing last week in about four 
hours, and that too, more as a frolic, than a task. In- 
deed our nymphs of the suds would be highly indignant 
to part with the new help. I write solely in the interest 
of the household. E. L. YOUMANS, 


Dec. 26, 1863. 








NOTE. The Western Factory of the above 
Clothes Washer is now also in successful. operation. 
Orders, Wholesale or Retail, filled either by E. P. Dory, 
JANESVILLE, Wis., or Wm. M. Doty, 42 Park Row, 
Times Burtpines, N. Y., (late 498 Broadway.) Price 
still only $10. 


UFTCHINSON’S BURNER. The 
numerous orders we are receiving and the high com- 
mendations our burner elicits from those who use it, have 
induced us to make arrangements for a further accom- 
modation of those who order of us, for which see ad- 
vertisement in this paper. 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Cayuga, N. Y. 











— HUMAN FACE DIVINE”, a new 

system of Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips» 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, 
with all “Signs of Character, and how to read them,” in 
the Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated for 1864. 
New Vol. $1.50 a year. Address FowLER & WELLS, 
N.Y. See prospectus, in another column. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 


And mounted objects combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, the useful with the entertaining, This Micro- 
Scope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for $2 25; or 
with six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 24 
objects for $5. In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addi- 
tion to above prices. Address) HENRY CRAIG, 335 
-Broadway, New-York. 


FIVE ARTICLES 


FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
Pyle’s Saleratus. 
Pyle’s Baking Cream Tartar. 
Pyle’s Purified Soda. 


These articles are put up expressly for the best class of 
= Trade, are strictly Pure, and full weight. A fair tri- 
‘1 will convince any intelligent housekeeper of the Econo- 
lny of their use, 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 
Pyle’s Blueing Powder. 


These articles are designed for the Washing Department, 
and have gained a reputation which bids fair to place them 
n every house thronghout the country. For the Saving of 

bor and Expense we acknowledge no rival, and simply ask 
ene trial to prove their superiority. All the best class 

Tocers have, or can readily get these articles. Some, how- 
pe endeavor to persuade customers that they can supply 
1 mething as good or better, for the reason that they make a 
a Profit: but it is the Housekeeper’s right to have pref- 
ee and the Grocer's business to furnish goods bearing the 
P reputation. All articles bearing the name of SAMIES 

can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
850 Washington-st., cor. Franklin, New-York. 














To All who have Friends in 


THE aRMY AND NAVY. 


The Army and Navy Journal, the authoritative 
Military Gazette, is a large, 16 page weekly, invaluable 
to all persons interested in the Army and Navy, either as 
intelligent citizens, or because they. have friends in the 
Service. Terms $5 a year in advance; 10 cents a num- 
ber. Obtainable from newsdealeis generally, and of the 
Publisher, W. C. CHURCH, 192 Broadway, New-York. 

P. S.—In accordance with its plan of publishing all im- 
portant official reports, the ARmy and Navy Journat of 
Feb. 20th, and 27th contains the ENTIRE 

REPORT OF GENERAL McCLELLAN 
in two large Supplements in convenient form for reading 
and preservation. Price of these two numbers with the 
supplements, 40 cents. Sent post-paid by mail at this price. 








The Markets. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. 
New-York, Thursday Morning, Feb. 18, 1864. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs, 
28 days this m’th 308,000" 26,500 191,000 , 6,500 68,000 282,000 
24 days lastm’th 232,000 11,500 96,000 7,500 58,500 273,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
28 days this month, 415,000 3,891,000 1,853,000 13.400 92,500 
24 days /ast month, 297,500 2,573,000 1,467,000 29,000 102,700 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 





RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
28 days 1864.....308,000 26.500 191,000 6,500 68,000 282,000 
28 days 1863..... 211,000 26,000 163,000 39,000 102,000 225,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
28 days 1864...... 415,000 3,891,000 1,853,000 18,400 98,500 
23 days 1863...... 452,000 2,416,000 2,571,000 36,300 126,000 
3. Exports from New-York Jan. 1. to Feb. 18, 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, R Oa 
bbls. bus. bus. Dus’ — 
1864........211,434 1,653,761 14,278 105 1,888 
1863... - 393,366 2,367,292 850,041 29,827 96,209 
1862... - 429,926 1,759,747 1,830,812 208,296 2,757 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
January 16, February 18. 


















FLour—Super to Extra State $650 @725 $62 @ 720 
Super, to Extra Southern .... 765 @1100 765 @11 00 
Extra Western................. q @1150 68 @11 50 
Extra Genesee.........iccceeee 730 @93 723 @923 
Superfine Western............. 660 @67 630 @6 50 
ee er 560 @670 550 @650 
eT ere 530 @6%0 53 @62 
WaHeEaT—AIll kinds of White.. 168 @188 17% @19% 
All kinds of Red. 148 @16 13% @1% 
Corn—Yellow. - 12 @18 120 @1% 
Mite... ....5-. -1% @18% 12% 6 
Oats—Western. - 8 @ BK 1@ 8 
NEO ee 7e@ 9 @ R 
RYE. 123 @13 123 @183 
BaRLeEY. ceecscrosceesere 180 @150 120 @14 
Corron—Middlings, per 1b... . 8 @ 81K@ 8% 
Hops, crop of 1863, per Id..... 2% @ 33 So @ 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. 1b. 6 @ 65 6B @ 6&8 
Sxxp—Clover, per lb.......... 124%@ 13% 144@ 14% 
Timothy, per bushel..... + 250 @300 30 @32 
Fax, per bushel............. 310 @330 32 @3 50 
SvuGar—Brown, per Ib. ...... uy%@ 14% UuxXy@ 15 
MOLAssEs. New-Orleans, p.gl.. 60 @ 70 6 @ 
CorFFE, Rio, per Ib........... 2%e@ BK BK@ 3 
‘Tonacco—Kentucky,&e¢,p.1b.. 14 @ ® 1 @ 3 
Seed Leaf, per ID.........005-00 b @ ww 146 @ 50 
Woo.—Domestic fleece,p.lb.. 7 @ 85 R24%@ 8 
Domestic, genes. per Ib...... . Rue ®B 6 @ BB 
Wool, California, unwashed.. 25 @ 55 5% ® 55 
TALLOW, DOE Ts i6.c0s bo Bs ex05s 24@ 12% =Rw4@ 12X 
OIL CAKE, per tun............ 46 50 @5200 4900 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, iad bbl........... 1925 @23 50 2100 @23 %5 
Prime, per bbl... ............. 15 25 @1650 1625 @18 3 
Brer—Plain mess.. .......... 1250 @1450 1225 @14 50 
LARD, in bbis., perlb ... .... 2@ 18 133 @ 4 
Burrer—Western, per lb..... 2 @ 28 4*@ 8 
3 SE ee 277 @ 83 3 @ & 
eee 3 @ 16 13K@ 17 
BEANS— per bushel........... 250 @290 260 @800 
Broom Corn—per h.. § @ 10 6s @ 10 
EaGes—fresh, per doz Sl @ 32 2 

Eggs, Limed, per doz.... u@ 6 2 @ 24 
PouLtTRY—Fowls, per lb. 8 @ 1 146 @ 18 
DWCKE, OOF TD. ..cus. cicvedss 8 @ 14 188 @ 2 
Geese, per Ib... 6 @ 9 0 @ hk 
Turkeys, per lb ie Se 10 @_ 16 16 @ Ww 
PoTaTors—Mercers, p. bbl... 225 @27 2% @ 250 
Buckeyes per bbl............. 182 @1% 1%5 
Peach Blow, per bbL......... 200 @2H 20 @23 
Nova Scotia, per bushel...... 50 @ & 50 @_ 60 
Turnips—Ruta baga, per bbl @ 150 100 @1% 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. 550 @ 6 00 5 00 
CABBAGES, per 100............ 800 @il00 800 @11 00 
DRIED APPLES, per Ib....... 9@ 1 6e@ il 
Driep PEACHES, per Ib....... 24@ 2 @ 
DRIED RASPBERRIES, per Ib.. s 23 @ 24 @ 2 
APPLES, choice, per bbl........ 350 @500 300 

Apples, mixed lots, per bbl.. 250 @300 250 @27% . 
CRANBERRIES, per Dbl ..... . 800 @830 70 @900 
PiegEons, Wild, per doz...... 9 @12% 10 @137 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS, perpair, 30 @ 55 “4 @ SO 


The tables given herewith exhibit in a condensed, but 
comprehensive form, the transactions in the Breadstuff 
markets. The most satisfactory feature, is the large vol- 
ume of sales, and the fact that these sales, unlike those of 
the previous month, have been more largely for export 
and consumption than for mere speculation. The in- 
creased value of gold has kept up the export demand, 
and maintained prices more nearly uniform than they 
would otherwise have been, with the large supplies re- 
ceived by the railroads. As we have previously demon- 
strated, the high gold premium is directly beneficial to 
the agricultural interests, whatever its effects upon other 
classes.... The Corn market, which has been excited all 
winter by the wild speculations of a few dealers, is now 





left more to its natural course. The leading operator 
went crazy Feb. 5th, and on the 8th commenced a stab- 
bing onslaught upon his supposed enemies in the Corn 
Exchange. He is now indulging in mental specutations, 
in a Tombs cell. Government agents have bought corn 
pretty largely for Cavalry use. The new, or last crop is 
coming in more freely, and in better order than usual.... 
Oats have been quietly but largely purchased by Govern- 
ment agents.... Provisions have been very active, espe 

cially hog products, pork and lard, which have advanced 
materially, as shown in the price table....Seeds are more 
sought after at firmer rates ...The accompanying ‘Table 
shows the change in prices of the principal farm produets. 

The WOOL Market was dull early in February, but 
after the President’s Proclamation calling for 500,000 
troops to take the field very soon, the transactions in low 
grades of Foreign and Domestic, especially the former, 
became quite large. Still there is no prospect of a mate- 
rial rise in prices unless it be brought about by a rise in 
gold and exchange. The inquiry for medium and fine 
wools has been rather moderate, as holders have been 
asking prices above the limits of buyers, in view of the 
greatly reduced stocks: of such .goods available in this 
market, A number of auction sales held, and others 
announced in this city and in Boston, interfere with 
regular operations. The market is now strong for all 
descriptions, the principal holders claiming rather higher 
prices for the more desirable qualities. 

The Live Stock Markets have been 
pretty active. Beef cattle have sold higher this week 
than at any previous date since 1855; the best premium 
animals as high as 15c.@l6c. for the estimated dressed 
weight ; other grades at 9}4c. to 13c. ; few animals so poor 
as not te bring 10c. These figures, however, are Ic. to 2c. 
above the general average for the month....Hogs have 
advanced materially....Milch cows are just now in less 
demand, but the general prices are pretty well up.... 
Sheep have come in freely with an occasional exception, 
and have not advanced materially. 

——-___-_________] 


Sdbertisem nts, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be r 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secre 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom 
ise to do, By living up to these requirements, we hope te 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers 
but to the advertisers thenvselves, 

TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. (14 lines in an inch), 

Sixty cents per line of space for each insertion. 

Business Notices One Dollar per line. 

One whole column (144 lines), or more, $75 per column. 

In English and German, 65 cents per line; $80 per colunn 

German Edition alone, Zen cents per line ; $10 per column. 
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To Parents and Guardians. 


Wanted, a number of well-trained, manly, and ambitious 
lads, 14 to 16 years old, from good families, willing to be 
bound for a series of years, with the consent of their parents 
or guardians (with whom they must reside), to LEARN or 
o PERFECT themselves in the arts of TYPE-SETTING, 
PROOF-READING, PRESSWORK, STEREOTYPING, or 
BOOK-BINDING, under the best auspices, and on the most 
liberal terms. A few GERMAN boys and girls can be em- 
ployed in some of the departments, 

A. GRAY & GREEN, 
16 and 18 Jacob street, New-York. 


ANTED.-— Five or Six Nursery Hands: 
Men and Boys that have had some experience in the 
business, Address, with particulars, 
JOHN WAMPLER, Dayton, Ohio, 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


The term commences Feb. 25. This Institation is support- 
ed by the State, has a full corps of.profesaore, a farm, gar- 
dens, fine stock, an excellent chemical laboratory, &c. Stu- 
dents are received for a full course of four ears, or toa 
select course of any length. The course of etndy is very full, 
embracing all the branches of a good English and scientific 
education. Students are required to labor three hours each 
day, and a moderate compensation is allowed, Tuition free 
to students from the State; to others, $20 per annum, Board 
is furnished at cost. For further particulars, address 

T. C. ABBOT. President, Lansing, Michigan. 


TO MANUFACTURERS, 


The subscribers offer for sale at very low rates, to manu- 
facturers, several fine pieces of land within a few minutes 
walk of the Railroad depot at Flushing, Long Island, 
Flushing is half an hour distant from New-York, by railroad 
running ten times each day, and offers unusual facilities for 


manufacturing purposes. Apply to 
vestinn PARSONS & CO., Flushing, L, I. 


Prairie View Farm For Sale. 


For sale, a beautiful farm of 160 acres, situated near the 
Fox Riverin the town of Oswego, Kendall Co., Illinois, 8 
miles from the station on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
R. R., 244 from the village of Oswego and 6 from the city ot 
Oswego and 6 from the city of Aurora, The improvementa 
are all permanent and particularly well adapted to stock 
purposes, A well furnished house, and large barn with 
stabling for 50 cattle. A thrifty Apple orchard, Peach, Plum, 
Pear and Cherry trees, both dwarf and standard: also all the 
small fruits with a good variety of grapes, most of the above 
in bearing. A fine Durham stock, horses, tools and house- 

old furniture will be sold with the farm if desired. For 
further particulars address the subscriber at Oswego, Il, 

P. PORTER WIGGINS, 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


Near the village of Flushing, which is within half an hour 
of New-York, by railroad, ten times a day, There are over 
forty acres of land for tillage and fifteen acres of muck, 5 
fect deep. Fine supply of water for cranberries, and water 
cresses. Three acresof Delaware Vineyard, two years old, 
and two acres mure trenched and prepared for planting. A 
beautiful view, high land, and every way desirable for build- 
ing. Apply to 8. B,. PARSONS, 

Flushing, L. I. 


MARYLAND FARMS. 


We have for sale over 200 farms in this State, of as beauti- 
ful and productive land as ever the sun_ shone upon, haying 
uccess by Rail Roads, Steamboats and Turnpikes. These 
Fwms in many instances can be bought for less than the 
Improvements upon thei Cost, in consequence of the change 
from slave to free labor, 

As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of the lands 
of this State. Enquiries by letter will be promenty eagweres. 

rR. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, Baltimore City, Md. 


Two Houses for Sale at Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

In the most desirable part of Flushing, and surrounded by 
evergreen and deciduous trees, Parlor, dining room and 
library in both, eight bed-rooms in one, and seven in the 
other, Water fixtures and every convenience in the house 
that is finished, The other in course of erection, Flushing 
is half an hour from New-York by railroad, ten times a day. 
: Apply to 8. B. PARSONS, Flushing. 


Wanted Immediately, 


One Wundred Men , 


to act as Agents for the sale of HEADLEY’S HISTORY OF 
THEGREAT REBELLION, the most attractive, popular and 
salable Work on the present War, as the extraordinary 
large number already sold, abundantly proves. The Author 
js too well known and appreciated to need any recommen- 
dations, the sale of his Works having reached a far greater 
number than any other Authors in this country, A fine op- 
portunity is here presented for Teachers, Students, Farmers, 
and all intelligent perdns to make money, For particulars 
apply to or address 











HURLBUT, WILLIAMS & CO., 
148 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 





Farmers, Countrymen and Coun: 
try Merchants 


Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Coiton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Oils, 
and other produce to 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 


To be sold at the highest market price, Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New: York Market free. 





mA TENT AGENCY 
OFFICES. 

Established in 1846, 

MESSRS. MUNN & CO, 


Editors of theScientificAmerican, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
& EUROPEAN PATENTS, 

g With a Branch Office at Wash- 
ington. During’ f@ fast Wéventeen years MESSRS. MUNN 
& CO. have acted as Attorneys for more than: 20,000-in- 
ventors, and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all 
the applications for patents annually made in the Uni 
States are — rough the mee | Ameseee P 
ent Agencr. A usiness connec e Exam! “ 
tion of Inventions, Preparing Specifications, Dravine 
Caveats, Assignments of Patents, Prosecuting Reject 
Cases, Interferences, Re-issues and Extensions of Patents, 
and Opinions of the Infringement and Validity of Patentg, 
will receive the most careful attention. 

Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and all other foreign countries where Pat- 
ent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “ Advice How to Secure 
atent. Laws of the United 

confidems =. 
















Letters Patent,” including the P. 
States, furnished free. All communications 


tial. Address~ 
MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco 
Seed. 
Be Sure and get the Best. 
* The Subscriber offers for sale a very clean lot of the above, 
raised expressly for him, by one of the most successful culti- 


vators in the yalley of the Connecticut. Packets containing 
ONE OUNCE, With FULL DIRECTIONS FOR CULTURE, will-be 


mailed post-paid, to any address in the Union, upon feceipt ‘ 


of 50cents. Prices for larger quantities will be 


ven u 
application, Address re: 





.K. BLISS. ~ 
Springfield, Mass," | 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


BRIDGEMAN'S 


Annual Priced List of 
Vegetable Seeds, Kc., 
is ready for delivery. 


ALSO 
His Descriptive Catalogue of 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


including FLORAL NOVELTIES for 1864. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
876 Broadway, New-York City. 


~ . x 
SMITH?S SEED STORE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1822. 

FIELD, GARDEN, GRASS and FLOWER 
SEEDS in large and choice variety and of latest growth: 
also FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES of all kinds. A 
fine assortment of Garden Tools, and Cutlery constantly on 
hand, at No. 65 Liberty-St., near the P, 0. 


Garden and Field Seeds. 


My Wholesale and Retail Price Lists of Seeds are now 
ready—will be mailed toapplicants 
JOHN VANDERBILT 
23 Fulton-st., New-York, 











The Yokohama Squash, 


The subscriber offers for sale seeds of this new Squash, 
raised from those sent to him from Japan, by his brother 
Mr. Thomas Hogg. It is without doubt one of the best 
squashes grown, and is a great acquisition to our list of veg- 
etables as it combines more good qualities than any other 
squash grown in this country, The surface is strongly rib- 
bed, the skin warty, in its early stages of growth, of a pale 
green color, becoming of a very deep green when more ad- 
vanced, and when oar ripe, is of a deep, dull orange color, 

It is of the Turban elass, measures from four to six inches 
thiek, and from six to twelve inches across, and weighs from 
six to twelve pounds, The flesh is of « deep orange color, 
very finely flavored, sweet and dry, very fine grained and 
without any fibre. It is excellent stewed, and when 
baked it much resembles a sweet potato in flesh and flavor, 
and is superior to any pumpkin for pies, It isa robust and 
vigorous grower, running very treely, having the suliarity 
of rooting at the joints like a Verbena, »nd is a very prolitic 
bearer. It comes early into bearing, and is excellent for 
cooking, when no larger than an ordinary bush Squash, so 
that acontinuous supply for a family during the whole sea- 
son can be had by growing this variety only. It keeps until 
February or March. 

The seeds are warranted pure, being grown by myself. 
They will be put rp in packets containing ten seeds each, at 
the price of twenty-five cents per packet, sent to any address 
postage free. JAMES HOGG, 
Yorkville, New York City, 

Packets of seeds can atso be obtained of H. B. Lane, 151 
Nassan-st. J. M. Thorburn & Co, Fleming & Davidson, 
Alfred Bridgeman and John Vanderbilt, New-York City.— 
Washburn & Curtis, Boston.—James J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass.—B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass.—R. Buist & Son, 
H. A..Dreer, and D. Landreth & Son., Phiiadelphia.—John 
Saul, Washington, D. C.—James Vick, Rochester, N. ;Y., and 
William Thorburn, Albany, N. Y. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


REID'S NURSERIES. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


100,000 Fruit Trees assorted varicties, 

10,000 Pyrus Japonica, Strong, $12 to $15 per 100. 

6,008-Lerch, fine, 6 to 8 feet, $12 per 100. 

6,00% Sugar Maples 5 to 6 feet, 6 per 100 ; $50 per 1,000. 
25,000Irish and Swedish Junipers from 1to4 feet at $5to. 

“ $50per 100, 

Also a large stock of Spireas, Deutzias, Altheas, Snow- 

balls, &c., &c., at low rates. 
DAVID D. BUCHANAN, Superintendent, 


GLADIOLUS, 
NEW CATALOGUE OF OVER 
100 Splendid Varieties 


Of this popular bulb is now ready for distribution. 
Having a large stock to dispose of, we now offer them at 


PRICES REDUCED 


from former years. 
Priced Catalogues sent to all applicants enclosing a stamp. 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, 
878 Broadway, New-York. 


IONA. VINES, 


_ The New Seedling IONA is the only native grape of large 
size that combines all of the excellences of the celebrated 
Frontignahs with exceeding hardiness in our climate ; trans- 
parent wine Color; tender and equally so at the center ; rich, 
vinous, refreshing: and very spirited. It hasa pure Muscat 
flavor and makes raisins strongly resembling those from the 
Muscat of Alexandria. It  ripens very early and is unsur- 
passed: in hardiness and productivness. For full description 
see Discriptive Catalogue which abounds in information 
concerning grapes. 

It is sent for ten cents and contains among other import- 
by P. B. Mead on the conditions of 
success in grape culture, worth many times the price for the 
whole,‘and a chapter on wines and wine-making of much 
interestand valueto all who desire to know what good 
wines.are,and how to make them, C. W. GRANT, 

Tona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co, N, ¥, 








ant articles the Lecture 





TO PLANTERS 
OF 
"FREES, SHRUBS, 
AND VINES. 
PARSONS & CO., 


offer their fine stock of 


Apples, Plums, 
Pears, Standard, Cherries, 
Pears, Dwarf, Peaches, 


and all other sorts of 
FRUIT TREES 
at very low rates. 
HARDY GRAPE VINES, 
OF 


Tona, Hartford Prolific, 
Concord, Rogers’ Hybrids, 


and many other sorts. 
Vines for House Culture. 
1 year, $20 per 100—2 years, $30 per 100. 
These are of very fine quality. 
They have at Low Figures, avery large stock, 
from which to select handsome specimens, of 
Street and Lawn Trees, 
of symmetrical form and well rooted. 
Flowering Shrubs in great variety. 
Roses on their own roots, and in quantity, 
Exotic Plants for Window Gardens and 
Hanging Baskets, of the finest sorts. 
They invite examination of their Grounds 
and Green-Houses. 
For Catalogues apply by mail, at 
Flushing, near New-York. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 
J. M. THORBURN & C0. offer, 


IPOMGA COCCINFA (advertised erroneously as “ Star Ipo- 
mea” per package 5c., or at $2 per pound to the “Trade.” 
ALSO 
TWENTY NINE VARIETIES Of ENTIRELY NEW FLOWER 
Sreps for which see our FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE which 
we mail to all applicants WITHOUT a stamp. 
By MAIL on receipt of the Cash: 













Connecticut SEED LEAF Tonacco the true Broad Leaf-Va- 
| ere rE ery ree per pound &4, per oz, 30c, 
GENULNE HAVANA TOBACCO ....... do, ei. 6 6do. (5 
WHITE JAPAN MELON.........00.000 per patket 10¢, do. . 
PARLYT FARIS CAULIFIOWER «. <.20sccccescesoszase do. $1 
NONPAREIL do, (tinest in cultivation) do, $1 
N ALMYVOQA CLUSTER TOMATO... os.000c0c00 do. 40e, 
I R's PERFECTED DL. kicaeceindidasien do. 30¢, 


oo+ePOr packet 10c, 










Frencu UPRIGHT do... 

MEAD’s IMPROVED WHITE SOLID CELERY -per oz. 4€c. 

ENGLISH FRAME CUCUMBERS 12 Varicties cach per pack. 2c. 

BuTrER (YELLOW HEAD) LETTUCE..............-- per 02. 25¢, 
ALSO 


Every Standard and Luproved Variety of VEGETABLE and 
AGRICi ‘AL SEEDs for which see Gur VEGETABLE and 
URAL SEED CATALOGUE, 


AGRICUL 
Tree and Shrub SEED Gabe it yublished. 








THORBURN & CO. 
15 John Street, New-York. 


Vick’s INustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds, and 
Guide to the Flower Garden for 1864. 


My NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE is now 
published and ready to send out. Itcontains accurate de 
scriptions of the leading Floral Treasures of the world, with 
FULL and plain directions for SOWING SEED, TRANS- 
PLANTING and GENERAL CULTURE, Also a list of 
Choice Seeds for the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with 
necessary instructions for PLANTING and CULTURE, 

My New CATALOGUE and FLoraL Guipr is a beautiful 
work of FIFTY large pages, illustrated with TWENTY-FIVE 
fine engravings and one splendid COLORED PLATE of the 
DOUBLE ZINNIA. It will be sent, postage paid, to all who 
apply inclosing ten cents, 

Address 





JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Wew Brunswick Nurseries, 
(NEW-JERSEY.) 
EDWIN ALLEN offers a full assortment of Frvrt, and 
ORNAMENTAL trees FLOWERING SHRUBS, &¢, 
PEAR, Standard and Dwarf, very fine. 
PLUM and CHERRY, free from all stings and excresences. 
GRAPES, Delaware, Concord, Hartford Prolific &. 
STRAWBERRY, exrompbe de Gand, Bartlett and others, 
Catawissa Raspberry—Victoria Rhubarb, &c., &c, 
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“LOVERS OF FLOWERS, ATTENTION ! 
CUSTOMERS BADLY SWINDLED: 


quantrell Conquered by Flowers, and a nice Home saved ! 


My Seeds Too Good, and a Lawsuit 
Threatened ! » 





Read How Customers are Treated by 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, New-Xork, 
and. send for a fine Catalogue, of 
fifty pages, with, twenty-five 
Engravings, and ene 
Colored Plate. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM CUSTOMELS, 


From SARAu J. GRrFFitH, Batesville, Noble Co., Ohio, 
Sept. 2, 1863: , 

f ‘lower Seeds I got this Summer gave_ good satisfac- 
PP five varieties of Pinks were beautiful, and admir- 
ed by all. 

From WILLIAM Lucas, Normandy, St. Louis Co., Mo., Aug. 
gee t Catal on 

» good enough to mail me your next Catalogue as soor 
Peed dey The flower Seeds you sent me this Spring, 
have turned out beyond all expectation, especially the 
Asters; they were the admiration of everyone. | I never saw 
finer in my life, either in this country or Europe, The 
Pouble Zinnias turned out splendidly—about eight double 
flowers out of ten seeds, and they were as double and fine 
as any dahlia. 

From Mrs. R. U. SuzRMay, N. Hartford, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Sept. 4, 1863: 

The Asters from the seeds eb ay of you last Spring, 
have been the wonder and admiration of all our acguaint- 
ances, farand near. The pleasure we have derived in be- 
stowing the beautiful houqutes made from them on number- 
less friends, has repaid us fifty fold for the small expense and 
care they cost. 

From Mrs, Dr. Foster, Clifton Springs, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1863 ; 

e Aster Seed you sent me when Mr. Foster procured his 
Varetable Seeds, have produced flowers so beautiful and 
perfect in cclor, size, and eycry development, that I hasten 
to thank you for the great pleasure they afford us hourly, 
and to say I am sure I could procure you many customers if 
you would send me some Catalogues. 

From Gro, E, JENNINGS, Waupun, Wisconsin, Sept. 1863: 

The seeds had of you last Spring proved very satistactory, 
My Asters now are splendid, I have them five and aquarter 
inches in diameter. 

From W. P. Havens, Corning, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1863: : 

Lobtained a package of Double Zinnia Seeds of you this 
Spring, and sowed only a part, I think every seed planted 
rrew, A few turned out single anda few semi-double. I 
fad one which produced nearly or quite twenty flowers, 
some of them as large as a good sized dahlia: and more com- 
pact, and more petals in the bloom, by at least fifty per 
cent., than shown in the engraving in your Catalogue. 

From B, W. Steere, Adrian, Michigan, Oct. 12, 1863: 

The Flower Seeds obtained from you this Spring produced 
fine results. The Asters took a first premium, and I think 
the Double Zinnias would, if I could have preserved them 
from an early frost. 

From Mrs. Maky E. Morron,Battle Creek,Mich.,Oct.17, 1863; 

Send me a Seed Catalogue, as soon as published in the 
Spring. My Asters from your seed were splendid. 

From ELIzABETH B, SEELYE, Bethel, Conn., Sept. 21, 1868 ; 
* The Dowdle Zinnias I had of you are charming. The flow- 
ers are yery full, and double. I counted twenty-one rows of 
yetals on One flower, One plant has borne one hundred 

lossoms, J am impatient to see your new Flower Cata- 
logue, 

From MARIEN M. GLENN, Nobletown, Pa., Oct., 1863: 

The Flower Seeds I obtained from you last Spring all came 
up and gave me and others great satisfaction, 

From Ronert J. Harris, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1363: 

The Seeds I ordered of you last Spring came safely to hand 
and gave great satisfaction. 

From JANE W. Curtiss, Ira, Rutland Co., Vermont : 

The Double Zinnias from the seed which I ordered of you 
last Spring, were splendid. 

From Mrs. Wa. M. Harrison, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Sept. 10, 1863: cia a 
Let me say that your Seeds give universal satisfaction to 
niyself and Senak We have never had any, either Flower 

or Vegetable Seeds, to equal them. 

From Mrs. C, G. Wooprorp, Candor, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1863: 

The Flower Seeds which I purchased of you in the 
Spring all did nicely. My Zinnias did, splendidly—about 
half of them very large and double, They have been in 

blossom a long time, and are now as pretty as ever. 

From CAROLINE F, CHADWICK, Middletown, Conn., Sept. 

17, 1863 ; shia 

The Seeds you sent me this Spring received the admiration 

of every ro The Zinnias and Asters are most beautiful. 

From C, Wntrr, Edwardsburgh, Canada West, Sept. 28, 1863 ; 

The seeds from you this Spring gave entire satisfaction. 

From CHARLES T, StmPson, Tiskilwa, Bureau Co. Illinois, 

Sept. 28, 1863: ol as 

I bought several packages of Flower Seeds of you this 

Spring, All grew, and turned out true to name, The Dou- 

ble Zinnias were splendid, and so were the Asters. 

From Tuomas BuLLocg, Great Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 

8, 1863 :° 

The Flower seeds I obtained of you this Spring producéd 

the most beautiful flowers, and Iam much gratified. 





“them, 





From G. B. WurrE, Union Springs, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1863: 

Thad the pleasure of plsnting and taking care of the sceds 
you sent me, through the season, They came up to the full- 
est expectation, and have made a good display. I have had 
charge of Mrs, J, J. Thomas’ flower department, and the 
seeds you sent him did finely, and made a most magnificent 
show of flowers, 

From Miss L, M. MAYNARD, Greenwich Station, Huron Co., 
Ohio, Sept, 9, 1868: 

I take pleasure in saying that the seeds J ordered of you 
have richly repaid me for my labor. The Asters are perfect 
beauties, and are admired by every one that sees them, 


From Mrs, C. L. MABBETT, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 23, 1868: 
I was well pleased with the seeds you sent me last Spring. 


From Royat E, Barry, Cambridgeport, Vt., Dec, 27, 1863: 

The collection of flower seeds I purchased of you last 
Spring were very fine. The Asters and Double Zinnias far 
exceeded my expectation, 


Quantrell, the Rebel Raider, Conquered! 


From GEORGE Forp, Lawrence, Kansas, Jan. 4, 1864: 
Please send me your Catalogue for 1864. The flower seeds 
we ere from _you last —. came up remarkably 
well, much better than those that came from . The 
Asters were very fine, some seventy plants being in full 
bloom at the time of the Quantrell Raid, and made, together 
with the Snap Dragons, Dianthus Heddewigs, Phloxes, Petu- 
nias and other fine varieties, a very gay and beautiful ap. 
——. and were the means, Providentially, of saving our 
house from pillage and destruction. Quantrell, with a dozen 
of his gang, came to destroy the place, but Quantrell said to 
my wife it was too pretty to burn, and should be saved. 
Thus you see that the beauty of cultivated nature softened 
the heart of a notorious bushwhacker and cold-blooded mur- 
derer, We shall cultivate flowers as long as we remember 
this horrible rebellion. 

From the Vindicator, Bruce, Canada West, Sept. 24, 1865: 

We got seeds from Mr. Vick last Spring, and they were 
excellent; our Asters, grown from his seed, were about as 
fine as we think Asters could be. 


From the Summit County Beacon, Ohio: 

We have for several years procured our Seeds from Mr. 
VICK, and can truly say, that we have found the seeds im- 
ported by him more sure to germinate than any others that 
we have ever used, 

From the Sunday School Advocate, N. Y. Dec. 26, 1863--a 
dialogue between the Editor and his friend “ FoRRESTER”: 

“Mr. Editor,” says Mr. Forrester, “I have just received a 
beautiful gift from your old friend, James Vick, Esq., of 
Rochester.” 

A present, hey? Pray, what is it, Mr. Forrester ? 

“A box of Hyacinth and Narcissus bulbs, sir. 
kinds, too,” 

That's just like friend Vicx. He sent mea lot of flower 
seeds last Spring, from which I grew such splendid German 
asters, petunias, pinks, etc., as are rarely seen. Everybody 
admired them, I advise everybody who wants good flower 
seed to try Mr. Vick, If your bulbs do as well as my seeds, 
Mr. Forrester, you will have the finest hyacinths in your 
neighborhood. 


From the “ Rural New Yorker,” Oct. 24, 1863: 


Badly Swindled—Read. 


Eps, RuRAL:—James VicK advertises in the Rural. Well, 
80 far, that isa good recommendation. He desires people to 
send for his catalogues of seeds, bulbs or tulips, crocusses, 
hyacinths, lilies, &c., &c. Well, people ought to send for it, 
out of curiosity, if nothing more, Yes, in spite of all the 
caution we hear almost daily against Eastern nurseries and 
seedsmen,—especially from Western dealers,—I did send for 
it. and worse than that—for it is said “ Experience is the only 
school in which fools can learn,”—I sent for bulbs, and indueé- 
ed several friends to do the same! To-day the bulbs 
came: they didn’t keep our “ready” without ‘making any 
returns, but they really came—and proved to be the finest 
bulbs we ever saw, all in good order, “baker's dozen,” and 
sent by mail free of postage! “ That’s what's the matter,” 
and what I have to complain of, is that bad swindle which 
people inflict upon themselves by allowing their suspicions 
to cheat them out of many luxuries which they might other- 
wise enjoy. 

Who does not love flowers! And how few persons have 
gardens from which you might take even a decent bouquet! 
But there are some would-be florists who love flowers just 
as some good, dear, pious, stingy people love the Lord,—with 
all the heart, but none of the purse, They “almost worship 
flowers,” but are appalled if you chance to suggest buying 
I ought to add, however, that I have called on the 
others who also sent for bulbs, and they were all disappoint- 
ed—all nicer than they expected. Too bad to be martyrs 
just this time. L. G, BEDELL, 


Crown Point, Ind., Oct. 14, 1863, 


A Good Chance fora Lawsuit. 

The following is a part of a facetious letter, published in 
the Rural New Yorker, January 2, 1864: 

Mr. EpitorR:—Before commencing an action against you 
for damages, I thought I would write to you, and see if you 
are willing to make the “amende honorable” for certain 
“actions and things” which this individual has suffered at 
the hands of two tirms of Rurax advertisers, For, have you 
not, at divers times, promised to protect the subscribers of 
the Rural NewYorker against impositions of designing men ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, there is one Rochester man that you have 
advertised extensively, sirnamed Vick: I suppose his father 
must have called him JAMES, ag_I see he appends somethin 
of the kind to his other name, >I. put money in a letter an 
sentitto him, What do you he sent me in return? 
Seed! yes, cabbage seed, tomato seed, flower seed. Well, 
that is not what I complain of. But of this:—the cabbage 
seed all grew! Well, anybody knows that was not right 
that ever bought a paper at a “store.” You may fool young 
birds “ with chaff,” but not one who has bought cabbage 
seed for years, and never had a dozen plants to a paper 
grow. Then, did not all the tomatoes grow “smooth,” 
when every novice knows that they ought to be rough like 
a wash board. It won't answer, Mr. Editor, to have them 
“smooth.” If you do, their skins will “peel.” Yo know, 
too, that flower seeds have no_ business to blow double, like 
those flowers that Mr, Vick sent us, We know better, for 





Choice 
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have not.our mothers raised Zinnias and such things, from 
our boyhood up. and who ever saw double ones? It is 
clearly not.legitimate, It is time a stop is put. to such things! 

Finally, Mr, Editor, if you are willing to “chalk up,” and 
do the fair thing, [ will be reasonable in my bill of damages, 


But, if you compel us to “go to Jaw,” you will be made to 
suffer considerable. “if not more.” L, L. FAIRCHILD, 
-Oling Plains, Wis., 1863, 


From the Country Gentleman: 

FLOWER GARDEN OF JAMES VICK.—Among the most en- 
thusiastic admirers and successful cultivators of fine flowers 
is James Vick, of Rochester, horticultural Editor of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker, and the oo of a seed store in that 
city. During a recent visit to his garden, a number of bean- 
tiful novelties were observed. His collection of Asters in 
full bloom was extensive, and exhibited many very fine 
specimens of all colors. He annually imports these from 
Europe, where the seeds are obtained mostly from plants 

rown in pots, good séed of the fine double sorts being rare- 
¥ produced in this country. There was a collection of new 

ouble Zinnias, but as these have a tendency to run back, a 
large share, or about one-half of the poorer ones are pulled 
up and thrown out, leaving only the finest for seed, This 
plant is already beginning to run to varieties, and among the 
selected specimens were observed various shades, with light 
red, scarlet, and crimson, the flowers presenting different 
forms and sizes. A considerable collection of new Japan 
Pinks were in bloom, with their rich, coarsely cut flowers, 
and the few double Portulacas were remarkably beautiful. 

A package of seeds furnished us last spring by the proprie- 
tor of this flower garden, now ornaments several large flow- 
er beds, and exhibits many beautiful plants of the older, as 
well as the newer sorts, and on which we may furnish some 
particular notes in the future. 


CATALOGUES sent, postage paid, to all 
who apply, enclosing ten cents. 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
G2 See description of Catalogue in another column, 





Rare and Choice Flower Seeds. 
AND NOVELTIES FOR 1864. 
HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 


Have now ready their unrivalled collection of German, 
French, Belgian, and American Seeds, comprising all the 
desirable novelties, The assortment includes all the most 
beautiful varieties of 

Balsams, Stocks, Portulaccas, Larkspurs, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Zinnias, &c., &., 

And all the best Florist's Flowers, viz. Cinernrias, 
Pansies, Pelargoniums, Carnations, Calceola- 
vias, &c., &c. 

EXTRA PRIZE ASTER SEED. 


We offer our unequalled collection of French Asters, 
in_all the varieties of Pivone, Pompone, Pyramid- 
al, &c., of our own raising, having been make a specialty 
for more than 20 years, and our flowers have been awarded 
prizes by the Mass, Hort. Society as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE.—1841, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 49, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 62, and 63, Second Prize, 1546, 56, and 59. 
16 varieties in separate packets $1.50, 12 var. $1.25. 8 var. $1, 

Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, Fruit Trees, Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., forwarded to all applicants, 


Rare and Beautiful 
Flowers. 
Splendid Novelties. 
B. K. BLISS, Seedsman and Florist, 
Springfield, Mass., 


Would inform his friends and patrons that the supplement 
tothe Tenth Edition of his Catalogue for 1868-4, will be 
issued early in February, and mailed to all enpticents upon 
receipt of a 8-cent stamp. It will contain a list of all the 
Novelties of the past season both of European and home pro- 
duction, with many other rare and desirable seeds, well de- 
serving the attention of all lovers of Flowers, Particular 
attention is invited to the following choice assortments of 


French and German Flower Seeds, 


saved by the most successful European ecnltivators, contain- 
ing only the most beautiful varieties in packages, in which 
are enclosed four, six, eight, ten or more separate papers, 
each containing seeds of a different color or variety of the 
sume plant, 

French and German Asters, Nose and Camellia flowered 
Balsams, German Ten Week, Intermediate and Brompton 
Stocks, ane ogy Alpine Plants, Dianthus, Everlasting Flow- 
ers, em a x8, Ipomea, Jacobea, Lupins, Marvel of Peru, 
Nemophila, Ornamental Grasses, Ornamental Gourds, Portu- 
lacea, Petunias, Schizanthus, Pansies, Scabiosa, Tropwolum, 
Wallflowers, &c., &c. 

Among the improved varieties of Florists’ Flowers, the 
quality of the following cannot be surpassed, Auricula, Cin- 
eraria, Calceolaria, Cockscomb, Carnation and_ Picotee 
Pinks, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Gladiolus, Gloxinia, Mimulus, 
English and New Fancy Pansies, Polyanthus, Petunias, Chi- 
nese Primrose, Stocks, Perfection and Auricula flowered 
Sweet Williams, &c., &c. 

All of the seeds named in the Catalogue will be mailed 

ost-paid to any address in the loyal States, upon receipt of 
The price affixed. . 

Those who have not a copy of the Catalogue will be sup- 

lied with both Catalogue and Supplement upon receipt of 
bwo 3-cent stamps, Address < —_ 
Mass, 





Springfleld, 


BRIDGEMAN’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OF 
BEDDING PLANTS, 


Embracing many NEW and BEAUTIFUL 
Varieties, as well asa 
SELECT LIST OF ROSES, 
Now ready for Distribution. 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN 
878 Broadway, New-Yorx. 
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P “To UG? 
ittsburgh,Pa..s 
Gur New Catalogue of 
SMALLIL FRUITS, 


with prices for Spring of 1864,and Dr. John A. Ward- 
er’s Report to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, of a 
visit to eur grounds, giving description ot varieties of 
GRAPES and STRAWBERRIES, mode of cul- 
ture, &c., are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants 
enclosing stamp. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE 
Great Buffalo Strawberry, 
SMITHS BUFFALO SEEDLING. 


Originated in 1857, by Rev. N. S. Smith, 
on his Grounds in Buffalo, New-York. 


Of all the varieties of the Strawberry, that have been in- 
troduced, each kind has been found wanting in one or more 
important quality, so that it is now admitted by all fruit 
growers that the GREAT DESIDERATUM in the strawberry 
world, is a fruit,in which are COMBINED all the essential 
qualities of the most popular varieties, 

The subscribers take great pleasure in announcing to the 
public that such a Strawberry has at length been produced. 

Having thoroughly tested it for five years,we are now 
able to make the announcement, that the “Buffalo” com. 
BINES IN ITSELF AND DISTINCTLY AND PERFECTLY DEVE- 
LOPS EVERY ESSENTIAL QUALITY THAT CAN BE FOUND IN 
ALL THE BEST VARIETIES; in fact, it is not deficient in any- 
thing essential to a superior and universally popular Straw- 
berry. 

Its great productiveness, size, flavor and firmness, with 
many other remarkable qualities, make it the best Straw- 
perry ever introduced, and we CHALLENGE THE WORLD to 
produce its equal. 

Extract from testimonial of BgnJy. Hopae, Esq., an old 
sucseryman and one of the largest fruit growers in the 
tiate, and who has for two years personally examined our 
beds while in bearing: 

“Its COMBINATION OF SUPERIOR QUALITIES renders the 
“DPuifalo Seedling,” in my opinion, the pest STRAWBERRY 
THAT HAS YET BEEN INTRODUCED TO TUE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC.” BENJAMIN HODGE. 

From Hon, T. C. Peters, @ popular Agriculturist and 
Amateur; 

“Its GREAT PRODUCTIVENESS, SIZE and FIRMNESS OF FLESH 
and its SWEET, DELICIOUS FLAVOR make it an unrivalled 
Berry, both for Market and Amateurs, Ithink it will prove 
the best variety of Strawberry yet brought to public notice.” 

T. C. PETERS, 

Lithographs of fruit and Descriptive Circulars containing 
testimonials of the highest character sent to all who request 
them. We are prepared to fill all orders for plants the com- 
ing spring at the following prices : 

< aon a * 
wy oF % Maa 
10.00 “ 





100 do—Terms Casn, 

Packages of 100 plants or less, sent by mail free. 

Agents and Agricultural Houses that purchase to sell 
again will be allowed a liberal discount. 

SMITH & BRYANT, 

N. 8. SMITH, Box 2759 P, O., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ABNER H, BRYANT. 
BuFFALo, Oct., 1863. 


Strawberry Plants 


Of best quality of all the leading varieties, for Spring plant- 
jng at reduced prices. Wholesale and retail. Order early. 
New price list ready. e. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 


WENT Y-SEVEN acres of Straw- 
berries. Very Choice Plants forsale Low in 
the Spring. Address A. M. PURDY, 
@ South Bend, Indiana, 


CHICORY SEED. 
THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


A supply of the genuine article just received by the Sub- 
ecriber, and will be mailed posi-paid to any address, upon 
receipt of the price aflixed. Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 
tents, 8 ounces, 60 cents, 1 pound $1.00. 

Directions for culture acpemges y each 

B. hk. BLISS, 











ackage. 
pringfield, Mass, 





Flower Seeds, Delaware Grape 


VINES, Sowering plants, &c., in variety. 
sate atis. ress 
— H. B, LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 





T IS SO.—Mr. Van Auken, of Amsterdam, N. 
Y., is Patentee of the very best Washing and Wringing 
Machine in this broad land. 
Send for Circular and Machines, 





Sent by mall, | 





Great Dis) USEFUL and VALUABLE 
COVERY! DISCOVERY! 


| HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


, | Is of more general practical utility than any 
Applicable tO} iny. a ins E % 
| invention now before the public. It has been 
the usefulArts.| thoroughly tested during the last two years 
| by practical men, and pronounced by all to 
| Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 

} And under no circumstances or change of 
| temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 


j 
A new thing, 


Its) Combina- 


tion, 


; any offensive sinel], 


slime 
Boot and Shoe! Boot and Shoe Manuracturers,. using 
Manufacturers! Machines, will find it the best article known 
{for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
} without delay, is not affected by any change 

of temperature. 


Jewellers, | Jewellers will find it sufficiently adhesive 
for their use, as has been proved. 


itis especially adapted to Leath= 


1 er, and we claim as an especial merit, that 
it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufliciently strong without stitching. 


Families, 


It Ils THE ONLY 
LIQUID CEMENT 
Extant, that isa sure thing for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys. Bone, 

Ivory, and articles of Household use, 
REMEM BEE 
Hilton’s Ensoluble Cement 
| Is in liquid form and as easily applied as 
paste, 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
| Is insoluble in water or oil. 
Efilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Adheres to oily substances, 


It is a Liquid. 


Rememper. 








Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Pack- 
ages from 2 ounces to 100 lbs, 
HILTON BROS. & CO., 
| PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Finis, 





Patent Auto-Propelling 





CANTERING HORSES. 


Sizes for Children 
Extra finish, 


Propelled by the weight of the rider, 
from two to eighteen years old, $8 to $22 each. 
$16 to $33 each.—For adults, from $30 to $70 each. 


They are worth the Money, 
and where there are children, they pay a > 
Daily dividend of ten per nt. 


in health and amusement. 


There is no such thing as a child getting tired of it, for the 
horse is always readyto GO. Young folks and old folks 
are invited to take a RIDE at this free school of Eques- 
trianism, or to send stamp for circular, giving full particu. 
lars and prices. 





“ Wonder sparkles in the darkey’s eyes, 
When “missus” to the distant schoolhouse hies,” 


See Editorial notice in American Agriculturist of January 
1864, page 7. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 


498 Broadway, New-York. 





i 


The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 

Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 

It has been before the public nearly three years, and hag 
not in any instance failed to give satisfaction, 

It saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
washing. ; 

It is a squeezing machine, and will not 
clothing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate | 

It will not get out of order. 

It is recommended by Mr. Judd, the pronrieter fo this 
Journal, 

Prices: No, 1, $12. No. 2,$16. 

Send for free Circular to 





injure the finest 


No. 3, 320. 





pursau CLOTHES WRINGER, 
The ONLY reliable Self-Adjusting Wringer. 
No wood-work to swell or split. 
No thumb-screws to get out of order, 


COG-WHEELS. 





WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT 

It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 
County Fairs in 1263, and is, without an exception, the best 
Wringer ever made, . 

Instead of believing the statements of parties interested jn 

the sale of other \Vringers, 

TRY 1T, AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
_ Test it THOROUGHLY with ANY and ALL others, and 
if not entirely satisfactory, return it. 

It will wring any thing froma thread toa bed quilt with- 
out alteration, 

Patentedin the United States, England, Canada, and Aus 
tralia, Agents wanted in every town. 

Prices: No. 2, $5 50; No.1, $6; No. A, $8. 

Testimony of Messrs, Jno, W. Wheeler, ef Cleveland, Ohio, 
aud Jne. C, Lefferts, of New-York, 

PUTNAM MFG, Co: 

GENTLEMEN.—I know from practical experience that iron 
well galvanized with zinc will not oxidize or rust one parti 
cle. ican safely gay, after several years experience in the 
manufacture of chain, for chain-pamp and water-drawers, in 
@yhich I have tested the ailinity of iron and zine, that if the 
process be conducted properly, it is a perfect weld of the two, 

Nearly one year ago my family commenced using one of 
your Wringers, It now perforins all of its functions as well 
as it did the first time it was used, and has become an indie 
pensable article with us, I have closely observed several 
other kinds of clothes-wringers, the modus operandi being 
dif nt, trying to produce the same results as the Putnam 
Wringer, but in my judgment they have failed, The Put 
nam Wringer is as near perfect as possible, and I can cheer- 
fully recommend it to be the best in use. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN 

Many years’ experience in the galvaniz 

bles me to indorse the above statement in all particulars. 
JOHN C, LEFFERTS, 
No. 100 Beekmai-st.. 








"W. WIIEELER. 
ing business ena 





New-York, January, 1864, 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
THE PUTNAM MANUFACTURING C®., 
No. 18 Platt-st., New-York, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
S. C. NORTHROP, Agent. 








STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates's Patent Scientific Appliances. 
For (new edition of) Pamphlets and Drawings describing 
the same, address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 Wert 28d Street, N. ¥ 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


OF 


Affection and Charity. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING-MACHINES 


No. 505 Broadway, New York. 





50 First Premiums in 1863. 


ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN, 
\OWA,. 
\NDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
\ PENNSYLVANIA, 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH 
Sewine-Machines 
Were awarded the highest premiums over all competitors 
at the State Fairs of New-York, Vermont, Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Tllinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Oregon, and at every respectable Institute and County 

Fair held in 1868, 


Sales-rooms 495 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY PERSON CAN OPERATE 
Bs H E 











Shuttle Sewi ing aaa. 
Its work is perfeet. Send for samples, Agents have 
ready sales. Address 596 Broadway, New-York, 





DIAMOND PARLOR MATCHES. 


























P| Superior to any others in the World, contain no = 
= Sulphur.—No Smell! when Burning.—Never miss fire | mm 
@.) —and willstand any climate, Sold at retail at 15 | > 
S| cents nex dozen Boxes. A liberal discount to the Z 
5 trade by the case of 5 or 10 gross 
= 6 
<| Address |‘ 
= LODI MANUFACTURING CO, j = 
8 | 66 Courtland-st., New-York. | e 
DH Amalgam Bells, ~ > 
J | At prices within the re: ach of every C hurch, School, | & 
4 ; Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in the land. Their > 
fq | use throughout the United States and Canadas for — 
(4 | the past six years has proven them to combine} & 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, Q 
= | STRENGTH, SONOROUSNE and DURABILITY OF | > 
< VIBRATION, unequallea by any other manufacture, | 
“ Sizes from 50 to 5000 lbs.. Costing TWo THIRDS LEss | ™ 
~ | than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which | ey 
4] | price, we warrant them twelve months, Old bell] & 
<q | metal taken in exchange, ——— for cash, Send LS 
‘ts | for a Circular to the Mz oe ture pa 
4 OHN B. KOBINSON, rs 
4 No. 195) William-street, New-York. M2 











HY DROMETERS, 


For testing the quality of milk—tells whether ii than 
the standard for pure milk or if_reduced by water, and the 
amount of water introduced. Every one producing milk 
with different kinds of food should = — one, Price $4 per 
dozen by express, One by mail 50 ¢ 

HY DROMETE it CO, ,Worcester Mass, 





4 RapIcAL Cure FOR HERNIA OR RUPTURE! 
+e Wuitr’s PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

‘50 constructed as to positively cure this dangerous disease, 
‘9 pressure is made on the bs ack or spermatic cord—action 
tw ird and upward, light, clean and easy. The power can 
01 strong or weak at ple asure, as reqnired. It differs 
in principle from all Trusses in use, and ‘is made to 
, ind not simply hold and injure. Pam phiets free. Sold 
only by Gh 2EGORY & CO., No. 609 Broadway, N.Y. 


Artificial Legs and Arms, 


SELPHO's PATENT, Es sty tablished 24 years,- The best substi. 
tutes for lost limbs ey vented, Can be had only “ Wm 
Selpho & Son, Pat pate es, 516 Broadway, N. B.—Sil! 
ver Medal awarded at late Fair of the American ‘Tostiture 
end New-Haven County, for best Artificial Limbs, 


















MORRIS’ 
Concentrated Lemonade. 


This Article 
presents in a CRYSTALIZED, CONCENTRATED form, 


PURE LEMONADE. 


Its Portability recommends it for Travellers and 
Soldiers, and its Keonomy for Family use. For 


INWVAIIDS 
suffering with Fever in any form, or with Great Thirst 
it is constantly prescribed by Physicians, as it is 
the most grateful and refreshing of drinks. 


THE U. S. SANITARY COMMISSION 


have used it in very large quantities for the SOLDIERS 
IN HOSPITALS for two years past, and it is highly rec- 
ommended by them as a Preventive and 


CURE for SCURVY 


In the Army and Navy. It is an indispensable 
article in every SOLDIER’S KNAPSACK. 


FOR EXCURSIONS AND PICNICS, 


or PARTIES ; for Hotels, Restaurants, and for 
making Punches, nothing can equal it ; being both 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


The Editors of the AMERICAN AGRCULTURIST recommend 
it highly. 


Prepared with special care, with Pure, White Su- 
gar, it is always ready for Immediate use, by simply 
dissolving in water, 


One tablespoontul of the powder makes a large glass of 


PURE LEMONADE, 


Warranted to contain nothing butthe Lemon and Sugar. 
For sale by all Druggists and Grocers, 
Put up in cases of 2 dozen each. 
WM. H. MORRIS, Wholesale Agent, 
151 Nassau-Street, New-York. 





Steel Composition Bells. 











THE puRnICAy BELL COMPANY. 
(Office No. 30 Liberty-street, New-York.) 
Are the aie manufacturers of this descrip- 
tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same bein 
the discovery of the Presiden 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can comniend with great con- 
fidence to the public, ‘for their 
cheapness and qualityof tone. 
We furnish a 500 1b, bell with all 
E the necessary appointments—in- 
cluding Harrison’s patent- 
ed_ Self-acting Rotary, for 

$125, and one of 1 Ibs. 
with like appointments, for 
$244 The price for the 
Bells being 20c. per pound, 

and that of the hangings 
of the first, $25, ona those of the latter $44. Our circulars, 
containing full details, will be forwarded free of charge to 
all parties « desiring the same. 


"Portable Printing Office. 


For the use of Merchan 
Drugzists,and all business an 
professional men who wish to 
do their own printing, neatly 
and ¢ p= Adapted to the 
printing of Handbills, Bill- 
reads, Circulars, Lat pels, 
, Cards, and small Newspapers, 
==, Full instructions accompany 

—each office, enabling a boy 
soe “——ten years old to work them 

















ay, - successfally. Circulars sent 
iia free.——Specimen sheets of 
act) Type, Cuts, &c., 6 cents, 
Address ee PRESS CO., 
Park Row, New-York, 


and 35° Linvete St. "Boston, Mass, 


A Neglected Cough, Geld, 
An Irritated Sore Throat fab 
lowed to progress, results in chek 
Pulmonary Bronchial and Asthmatic 
Diseases, oftentimesincurable. BRown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROOCHES reach directly the 
affected parts, and give almost immedi- 
ate relief. For BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, and ConsuMPTIVE Cougns 
the Troches are useful. PUBLICSPEAK- 
ERs and StncgEeRs should have the 
Troches to clear and strengthen the 
yoice. MILITaRy OFFICERS and SoLpr#Rs who overtax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should use them. 
OBTAIN only the Genuine, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, are 
highly recommended and ¥ rescribed by Physicians and Sur- 
— a om a and have received testimonials from 

eminent 
Sold by all Dreggists and Dealers in Medicines in the Uni- 
ted States and most Foreign countries, at 25 cts, per box, 




















ISTHHHM DOO 


No Iron} Frame to Break, or Rust, and 
Spoil the Clothes. 


63,818 sold in 1863, 


It was vena superior to all others at the World’s 
Fair at London, 1862. It took the First Premium at the 

reat Bing of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, in New-York 
ity, 
I inom ‘the First Premium at the 

New-YORK STATE FAIR.. .........+ 

VERMONT STATE FAIR.........-. hetidies aeanes 

PMENOTETANIA DASE FOUR. bacseca tae 

Iowa STATE FatTR.. nha i A IR 

ILLINOIS STATE AER er ca cssanea cans 

INDIANA STATE FAIR.......ccccccccccccccccece 





And at County Fairs without number, 


SELF-ADJUSTING and ADJUSTABLE! 


The only Wringer with the Patent 
Cog Wheel Regulator, 


which POSITIVELY prevents the rolls from 
BREAKING, OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 


Without Cog-wheels, the whole strain of forcing the cloth 
through the Machine is put upon the lower roll causing three 
times as much strain upon the lower rollas when Cog-wheels 
with our Patent Regulator are used, besides the extra strain 
upon the cloth, 

In reply to the question, “ How Lon@ WILL IT Last!" we 
can only say, “ As long as a wash-tub, cooking-stove, or any 
other family utensil,” See testimony of ORANGE Jupp, or 
the American Agriculturist, No. 41 Park Row, N. Y., who 
says of the 





“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! We 
consider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, 
otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 
rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as G00p A AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEAR'S CONSTANT US 


VES 
TIME, LABOR, CLOTHES AND MONEY. 
It is easily and firmly secured ae the —_ or washing-ma- 
chine, and will fit tubs of any size or shap 
t is not only a PERFECT WRKINGE R, rat the Cog-wheels 
give it a POWER which renders it a most 


EXCELLENT WASHER, 


proming and separating as it does the DIRT with the ws 
‘ER, trom the clothes, 

It will save its cost every six monthsin the savin 

We have seven sizes, from 85. 50 to The ord 
sizes are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7, These have 


of clothes, 
ary family 





AND ARE tester spcoalll 


in every particular. 
; This — especially, that after a few months’ use, the 
ower rol 
WILL NOT TWIST ON THE SHAFT, 
and tear the clothing. 

In our monthly sales of over 5,000, only from one to two 
dozen are without Cogs. In our retail sales we have not sola 
one in nearly y two ze ears! This shows which style is appre- 
ciated by the public. This is the only Wringer with the 

PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 

Therefore, for cheapness and durability, buy only the 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is sel- 
ling, we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 
in every town. We offer liberal jnducoments, ant and guarantce 


the exclusive sale, 
347 Broadw ng New: -¥ork, 
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MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Every superintendent and teacher knows the yalue of 
music inthe Sunday School. It is one of its chief attractions 
and most profitable exercises. If you would have your 
Sunday School well attended, MAKE ITS MUSIC ATTRACTIVE. 
If you would have your Sunday School efficient as a means 
of good, MAKE ITS MUSIC EFFICIENT. Song has peculiar 
power to reach the heart and arouse the feelings. All this is, 
in some measure, at least, nnderstood and appreciated, and 
the problem, often a difficult one, is how to make the music 





what it should be. 


No one means is more important to this end, than a good 
accompanying instrnment. However excellent the leader 
may be, he needs an instrument to help him; and where the 
leader has not much confidence in himself, an accompanying 
instrument is of yet more value, Such an instrument will 


attract and interest the children; will induce them to try to 


sing, and render it much easier for them to do so, It willadd 
vastly to the impressiveness of the music; and, indeed, so 
great is its value that no Sunday School which has enjoyed 
the use of a good one, will afterward be satisfied to do with- 
ont one, 

A great difficulty in the way of the general introduction of 
accompanying instruments in Sabbath Schools, has been the 
lack of these, which were both desirable and available. Such 
an instrument must have good quality of tone, for this is 
the first essential; it must have great volume or power, be- 
cause it should be sufficient to guide and sustain, (though 
not overpower) a chorus of hundreds of voices; it must oc- 
cupy little space, because not many Sunday School rooms 
have much to spare for such a purpose; it must be durable, 
not liable to get out of order, or out of tune: and last, (not 
least, practically) it must be afforded at amoderate cost, for 
few Sunday Schools can afford to expend a very large sum 
for an instrument, The melodeon has failed, chiefly because 
it lacked power or volume of tone; the various harmoniums, 
school organs, &c., have had more power, but have been de- 
ficient in quality of tone, and in other respects, 


MASON & HAMLIN, having been long extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of melodeons and harmoniums, (for 
which they haye invariable taken the first premiums at all 
industrial fairs and exhibitions), have had constant evidence 
of the need of a better instrument, such as has been describ- 
ed, for Sunday Schools and Churches, as well as for private 
use, The experience of this want led them to the institution 
of many experiments, looking tosuch improvements, the 
first important result of which was the introduction by them 
of the harmonium several yearssince, This instrument was an 
improvement upon the Melodeon in several respects, Aim- 
ing at still better results however, M. & H. continued their 
experiments, and had the satisfaction, something more than 
a year since, of introducing the CABINET ORGAN, an 
instrument similar in several respects to the melodeon and 
harmonium, but possessing several very important improve- 
ments over these instruments and all others of its general 
class, 


The CABINET ORGAN is recommended with con- 
fidence as admirably suited in all respects to Sunday Schools 
and Churches, as well as private use, Some of its prominent 
excellences are its pure, round, organ like tone; its great 
volume of tone, adapting it to the accompaniment of large 
numbers of voices; its capacity for expression, arising chiefly 
from the AUTOMATIC BELLOWS SWELL, a new 
invention of much more practical value than any improve- 
ment made in such instruments for many years; its compact 
form ; its durability and quality of keeping in tune for years ; 
its quickness of action, adapting it to the performance of very 
rapid music, and its moderate cost. $135 will procure 
a double reed CABINET ORGAN of five octaves compass, 
a most satisfactory instrument for any School. $110 is the 
price of a double reed Organ with feur octaves compass, 
Single reed instruments are furnished at $85 and $100. The 
larger sizes at $260, $380 and $500 each, with six, eight and 
twelve stops, have, of course, much more power and variety, 
They are at least equal in power and variety, and quality of 
tone to the best pipe organ which can be built for double 
their cost, while they are more portable, durable, and less 
liable to get out of order, 


Any one who can play the piano, or melodeon a little, can 
play the Cabinet Organ, Or, if inany school there be no one 
who can already play, there will almost always be found 
some one who can and will learn enough in a very short 
time to accompany well. 


The present is a good time for the introduction of such an 
instrument, Small contributions from the many interested in 
almost every Sabbath School will raise the means, 


The manufacturers will be glad to send post-paid to any 
one interested, an Illustrated Catalogue, containing full par- 
ticulars about these instruments, with testimony to their 
value froma majority of the most eminent organists and 
musicians in thecountry. More than twohundred such have 
given their written opinions that they surpass all other in- 
struments of their class in the world. Address 


MASON BROTHERS, 7 Mercer-St., New-York, 
or MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington-St., Boston, 





Office of VERMILYE & CO., Bankers, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1864. 

We have notice from the General Subscription Agentof the 
5.20 Loan that THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THIS LOAN 
authorized by law HAS BEEN TAKEN by subscribers. 
We cannot, therefore, furnish, as heretofore, the Bonds at 
par and interest. 

We shall be pleased to fill orders for these Bonds AT 
MARKET RATES, and shall endeavor to keep constantly 
on hand, ready for immediate delivery, a full assortment, 
We also buy and sell all kinds of 

GOVERNMENT STOCKS: 
The New 5 Per Cent. INTEREST-BEARING LEGAL- 
TENDER NOTES. as 

6 Per Cent. CETIFICATES of INDEBTEDNESS. 
7-30 TREASURY NOTES. 5 4 7 
6 Per Cent. COUPON and REGISTERED BONDS, 1851, 
U.S. QUARTERMASTER'S CHECKS. 

Maturing Certificates collected or cashed on 
terms, VERMILYE & CO., 
Gov't Agents Five-Twenty Lean, 


favorable 








FISK & HATCH, 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York City. 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


All kinds of Government and other Se- 
curities, Orders from the Country for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds, etc., attend- 
ed to WITH CARE and Promptness, 


Also Agents for the sale of U. S. FIVE- 
TWENTY YEAR SIX PER CENT. BONDS. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce, 
lefers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


CHARLES W. IDELL. 
FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


70 & 71 Broad Avenue, West Washington Market, New-York. 
Farmer's Produce of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 

Fruits, Maple Sugar and Syrup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 

Game &¢, : 
Particular attention paid to Fruit. Consignments solicited 











Sheppard, Seward & Co., 
Wholesale Deatérs In 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN SEEDS. 


214 Pearl-Street, New-York, 
Catalogues on application. “93 


Wm. H. RANLETT, Architect. 
Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very FINE 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

‘A Newark, N. J. 


TPATE STRATA TAN 
AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO, 

A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added, by a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Jacksor, Mass, 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientitic Agriculturists 
showing its value can be obtained from 

J.O, BAKER & CO., Selling agents, 
87 Wall-st., New-York, 


CHEAP FERTILIZERS. 
Agricultural Chemical Company, 


Is now mannfacturing and prepared to st ly Farmers and 
Dealers with *“*Pabulette,” “Chemi Com post,”’ 
and ** Phosphate of Lime.” Fertilizers, wh{ch, for 
value and cheapness, have never been equalled, The Co.'s 
pamphlet circular sent to all who wish it. 

Rh. B, FITTS, Genl, Agt., “A, C. Co.,” 
4 one 41334 Archt., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BONE TAFEU. 


Manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from Bones, 
DRIED NIGHT SolLand guano ground fine. 

The Bone is well known for its lasting effects, and the 
night soil and guano for their quick action, the combination 
producing a fertilizer EQUAL to guano, and far superior to 
Superphosphate or ground Bones, Farmers using it during 
he past two years, speak of it in the highest terms, Price 
$45 per ton, Packed in bbls. of 200 lbs. each. 

Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 

66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 























LODI POUDRETTE, 


SBP THE wie wg ps baling Tait hth CO,, with 
« an experience of 24 years, again offer a unif 
i — A article of Poudrette, prepared from the nigee 
v soil of the City of New-York. " 
4 The ‘experience Of thonsands_of customers 
attest to the fact that it is the cheapest and 
the wery best fertilizer in market, $ par- 
ticularly adapted for Tobacco, Corn, Potatoes 
and Garden truck, A pamphlet containing 
directions for use, &c,, may be had free by ad. 
dressing a letter to the 7 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
We call attention to the following experiences of prac. 
tical farmers, who have used Poudrette for years: 


MELROSE, near Hickory, Hartford Co., Ma, 
October 13, 1863. 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co. 


Gents: I have used the Lodi Poudrette on corn and pota. 
toes. I tried it by the side of barn-yard manure, and I think 
the POUDRETTE PRODUCED ONE-THIRD MORE CORN, I con- 


sider it a very cheap fertilizer. 
JAMES BILLINGS & Co, 








“MAGNOLIA, Harford Co., Md, October 31, 1863, 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co, 

Dear Sirs: In answer to your request respecting my opin. 
ion of the Lodi Poudrette, I used it last spring on Corn and 
all kinds of garden vegetables, and I consider it the cheap. 
est and best manure for the hill 1 ever used, although I haye 
used Peruvian Guano, Phosphate, and many other fertilizers, 
I wonld give it the —” to any other, 

Yours respectfully EDWAKD SWEEFTING, 





WoorvILLzE, Prince George Co., Md., 
October 26, 1863. 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

Dear Sirs: As to the result in my application of the Lopr 
PovupDRETTE, I applied it to 4 portion of my corn in the hill, 
according to directions, It caused a very rapid growth, and 
promises a good yield for a very bad season, I think at least 
one third more than I ever raised on the same field before, 
My opinion is, thatit is preferable to Peruvian Guano for 
CORN, Yours &c, JOS. C. THOMAS, 





PINE IRON WoRKS, Pa., 7 mo., 3d, 1983, 

James R, Dey, Pres. Lodi Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 

Respected Friend: Thine of the 26th ult. has been received 
asking what our experience was in the use of the BonE-Ta- 
Fev. We put the thirty barrels on about nine acres of 
wheat, harrowing it in, before drilling in the wheat, and are 
so far well satisfied with it, as it appears to be equally as 
good as any other part of the field, (about 40 acres), which 
was well manured with good barn-yard and stable manure, 
Altogether likely to be a good crop, being now nearly 


ripe, Respectfully thy friend, 
JOSEPH BAILEY, 





NORTHVILE, Conn,, Litchfield Co., Dec., 1863, 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

I put four barrels of Poudrette upon an aere of ground 
this year, from which I raised a crop of Tobacco amounting 
when sold toa little over $400. I might also state that, 1 
sowed it in a bedin one corner of the lot, from which I raised 
the earliest plant, and sold enough, beside what I used, to 
amount to $100. Thus you see, I realized over Five hundred 
dollars, from an acre of ground. There was no other ma- 
nure of any consequence upon the lot. The Poudrette cost 
me, delivered, about two dollars per barrel or eight dollars 
in total Yours very respectfully, 

CHARLES BARTRAM. 





NEw MILFoRD, Litchfield Co., Conn., Dec. 15, 1863. 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

Dear Sir: I was induced by your Agent at Northville, Mr, 
F. 8. Bartram, to try the Potdrette =. Tobacco this last 
year, which resulted most satisfactorily tome. I also tried 
the Super Phosphate of Lime and a mixture of hen Manure 
and Plaster, side by side with the Poudrette, The Tobacco 
where I put the Poudrette was much earlier, larger and bet- 
ter color, and Ishall use the Pondrette in future, in prefer 
ence to all other Fertilzers, Yours truly, 

MARSHALL PLATT. 





NORTHVILLE, Litchfield Co., Conn, 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

I used the Poudrette upon Sorghum this year, and am 80 
well satisfied with its results, that I shall use it in future, I 
also tried it upon Tobacco with good success. 

Yours truly, EARLE BUCKINGHAM. 





Extract of a letter from Messrs. Brush Brothers of FRESH 
PonpD, N. Y., dated July, 1868. 

“Tt has been very dry with us so far, and oats are ve 
short ; but where we used the Bone-Ta Feu, they have gro 
faster than they have along side where there was none put. 
We could also see a big difference in the looks of the pota- 
to vines, as they where not only larger, but looked black 

ba 


and rank, We think itm geodsnmanure:”’ 





Bruce’s Concentrated Manure. 

Those who have used the above valuable fertilizer the past 
year, give it the preference over 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Bone, or Poudrette. 
In the year 1862, some fifty tons were sold. Last year or- 
ders came in to the amount of four hundred tons, only 
half of which could be filled. This year we shall manufao 
ture ONE THOUSAND TONS, 

Its “component” parts are: 
40 per cent. of Animal fibre and Blood. 
40 per cent. of pure Ground Bones. 
20 per cent. of Absorbents, 

The absorbents are Charcoal and Gypsum. 


Price $45 Per Ton, packed in barrels 250 Ibs, in each, 
Send for Circular. Send your orders to 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF’S PATENT 


PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterbero’, N. #. 
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THE NEW BOOK ON THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF FLOWERS. 


From the New-York Times. 


FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN. By Ep- 
WARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR. Illustrated by Jonn ANDREW 
and A. C. WARREN. 8yo. Boston: J. E. Tinton & Co. 
Price, $2.50; half calf, $5.50; full Turkey, $5. 
hough allied to the annual tribe by its beautiful execu- 

tion, the interest of this book is perennial, and will endure as 

long as admiration of the beauties of nature's works marks 
the existence of refined taste and elegant culture, It will in- 
terest all Classes engaged in the raising of flowers, from the 
possessors of the aristocratic green house and conservatory, 
to those whose share of the soil is confined to the contents of 
the box before the window, or the hanging basket that dec- 
orates the only room. It is, indeed, one of the greatest bless- 
ings connected with floriculture that its kindly influence 
may be shared by all classes, however humble may be the 
scale on which it is pursued. The directions given seem am- 
ple for all necessary instruction, and an ornamental charm 
is imparted to the volume by a profusion of fanciful illustra- 
tions on wood, They will compare, without disadvantage, 
with any recent home or foreign specimens of the art,and give 
an air of elegance to the practical prosaic part of the work, 

The mechanical execution of the volume could, indeed, 

scarcely be improved, and is highly creditable to the young 

house who may take the credit of producing a Vade Mecum 
that will be welcome in every home of refinement, 


For the BOYS and GIRLS! 
The oldest and Best Magazine, 
MERR YS MUSEUM. 


Yol. XLVII of this most popular work commenced Jan, 
ist, 1864, Itis filled with stories, instructive articles in His- 
tory, Biography, Natural Scic by the best writers 
tor children, with beautiful engravi and an unequalled 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT by AUNT SUE. 


Prizes given monthly for solving puzzles. Fine Premiums 
for obtaining new subscribers, A Beautiful MERRY BADGE 
just out, A fine STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT of the renown- 
ed HIRAM HATCHET in Jan. No. Terms $la year. Single 
copies 10 cents. In writing for it, — vy where you saw 
the advertisement, Address 

















N. STEAR 
‘WW F wien St, New- York City. 


VOLUME SIXTH 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
COMMENCED 


JANUARY 1, 1864. 


D.C. Linsiey, Otis F. R. Waite & C. M. Saxton, 
Editors. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
C. M. SAXTON, 25 Park Row, New York. 





TERMS. 
Lt a $1.00 perannum, 
AD AION, 500. s's clastosescestccn M9each, F450 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE IT. 


Remit and send Post-Office address, Town, County and 
State, to C. M. SAXTON, New-York. 


THE PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND 


Life Illustrated, 


R. WELLS, Editor, is devoted to subjects 
® connected with the Science of Man, in all his relations, 
Physical, Mental, and Spiritual, in the departments of 


Ethnology, 
Physiology, 
Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, 
and Psychology, 


embracing our social, intellectual and religions nature, in- 
cluding the right education and training “ot children; the 
treatment of the insane, the m: inagement of pr’ isoners, the 
etter regulation of ourselves, and of communities, 

PORTAITS, with biographical sketches of remarkable 
men ; illustrations of the ditferent rac es; the temperaments: 
“signs of character,” as revealed through the head, feet 
hands, walk, talk, including r eyes, mouth, lips, chin, nose, and 
How to Read Them,” will be given. 

THE SOUL, as manifested through organization, in its re- 
lations to this life and the life to ¢ ame, and how to increase 
the light of our inner life, and to elevate man to the position 
iis Creator intended him to fill, are subjects on which our sci- 
ences throw a flood of light, and our readers shall have the 
benetit of its best teachings. 

OTHER INTERESTS, such as new inventions, agriculture, 
commerce, mechanism, science, art and literature, will be 
considered. Our work embraces all mankind, and all inter- 





r New Voinme, the 59th, commenced January, 1864, pub- 
ee monthly, in a beantiful qui _ at $1.50 a year, Sample 
numbers 15 cents. Please addres 
FOWLER & Ww ELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y 


NHE PRINTER’S DEVIL, a handsome illustra- 
ene literary and family paper, will be sent six ~ 
Tal, to any address for twenty-five cents, Addre: 
PRINTER'S DEVIL, 113 Fulton-st,, New-York. os 











BOOKS FOR FARMER 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price, Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
books may be procured in making up a library. We in- 
dicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars. 

















American Bird Fancler............ eetnctane 20 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia... er 00 
American Weeds and Useful Piants....**, 50 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ....... 00 
Allen's (Rt. L.) American Farm Book*.. 00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. . % 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture... are 25 
Barry’s Fruit Garden... .***.............0.. 50 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion. a Ae 50 
Bridgeman’ s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual..... 60 
Bri idgem: un’'s Young Gardener's —-- 50 
Bridgem: un's Kitchen Garden Instructor, . 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. ...........0008 .-+seee cece. 60 
Brandt's Age of Horses (EF nglish and German),...*.... 50 
3reck’s B Book Of FIOWETS....*.....csceseseceseeee pas eeees 13 
Browne's American Poultry ¥ _., RSS ere rs 13 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory errerrr rrr 12 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener....*.........0008-. Perr ri) 
Burr's Vegetables of America....*..... a Messe. eanesiebe-ss 4 00 
Choriton's Grape-Grower’s Guide..........cccececeee eee rt) 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book....%.......cccceeeee 15 
QGIBA V CLOPTIBTIAN Soon sa cecasccesiccencccccesc ccccce ° 75 
Dada's (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor. .........0e0.005 123 
Dada’s (Geo, IL.) American Cattle Doctor sesene Dae 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers,............06+ coccccce 100 
Downing s Cottage Residences,....**....... .....cccccece 2 50 
Downing’ 8 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America... .*** 2 00 
East wood on the Cranberry. ...*....0.csesceseece ccudneciion 50 
Employment of Women—By Virginia seany pake Thevices 150 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .............0008 25 
Fessénden‘’s American Kitchen Gardener ........ eeccves 
Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. AA PRS éuou a 
French’s Farni Drainage ....*%..coccsccccccsccccces ° 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear C sae" ebessicssudees 
a re nen 
Fiint (Charles L.) on Grasses, ...**........cccc08 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ....***.... 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist..... be seneses 60ee0 ° 
Fuller's Grape Culturist....... ... Read eiewata sss a 


Goodale’s Principles of Breeding... .**, ai 
ray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***.. 





Hall’ 8 (Miss) American Cookery...... 
Haraszthy Grape Culture &c. .. . 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain... cee 
do, do, do, di ¢ olored plates. ae 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers Discs ‘eins 
Jolinson on Manures....** 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee . 
Loudon’ 's (Downing's) uadies’ Flower Garden... 
Lenchar’s Hot-houses..........006 Coecccecccssocesee 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry 
Leslie's Ktecipes jor Cooking... a 
Linsley’s (D, C,) Morgan NIEROIA. 5S: casas sa tanctcreae: 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson | and CL. Flint. 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
McMahon's American Gardener, ....*........ 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy.........0006+ 
Miles on Horses f00t...........-ccecsece 
Mistakes of Educated Men....**....... ove 
My Farm ot Edgewood.. . sees hesoeenee 1 
National Almanac and ciel Record. ...#*.) 3 
Norton's Scientitie Agriculture ........6 ses ee és 13 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee... ..... cscscesceses aa 
Our Farm of Four Acres,, (paper 30c.) wnesncet 06 
TION CHIE. 5 5. ccesiccsnecccssccecesscossocceseces 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ............. ‘ 
Parsons on the Rose... 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land “Meastirer 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves.. 
Phin’s Grape Culture .... coeccce 
Quinby’ 3 Mysteries of Bee keeping. eich 
Randall s Sheep Husbandry 
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fand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.. es g 

tichardson ORNS TOG.. ccceds ti vccekess ebeanensbisaces ° 50 
PROC UE TO WOU vocaecc sence ccccctave a0 ececsnee 25 
Robins’ Produce and leendy’ Reckoner. soa 60 
PN onc tGandsasivss icc erscnceseney saeebeescess 25 
PI No sn insngstoen ebaddenipecapeceeteanes 2 00 
BRITE] FORGO WHS — .. ccccccceces ssccrcrcescecssesecces pa] 
Smith's Landscape Gardening....... shirk tenbnacnasem ‘ae ae 
Spencer's Education of Children**.......cccccesceeeseeee 13 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book..... ‘ oo. 13 
TONIOS COD io cnn cusene sosansedes sevcsecece a 


‘Todd's (S, E.) Young F: armer’s a pa 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs . 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual. . 
Watson's American Home Garden... 
Warders Hedges and Evergreens.. 
Wood's Class Book of Bot: any. =. 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures 








Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. eceeee o tf 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ...........seeeee o0ep ceccece - 13 
Youatt on the Hog....* eandecsaccousesess ae 
Youstt on Sheep ..... ° % 
Youmans’ Chemistr 13 
Youmans’ Soussnola Science. We ccsswédenecese coose 2 





THE GRAPE CULTURIST. 


n press and will be issued in a few days, “ The Grape 
olituriat? —a plain, practical treatise on the cultivation of 
the native grape, 

Full and explicit directions are given for propagating by 
cuttings in the open air, and under glass; a 
method of grafting, layering, pruning, training, hybridizing, 

rowing from seed, building a houses, and hot- 
a Garden culture, Vineyard culture, Diseases, Insects, 
descriptioi. of varieties, and a general review of the various 
systems of training in use. 

More fully illustrated than pa 4 —— work heretofore- 
issued upon this subject—Price sis. . Sent potnaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 2 ress ANDR FULL ER, Horticulta- 
rist, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WANTED. 


Agents are now wanted and eaves in each Conttity of 
United States and Canada, a procare orders for Rey. is . 
C,_ Abbott’s GREAT HISTOR iV THE- EL 1OR. 
age ag! illustrated with Steel Engravings, Maps, 

& n two volumes, First volume Rew ready. Second 
yolume to be issued after the War. n op 

agent or for information apply by mail to NRY BILL. 
Pablisher, Norwich, Conn, 








THE 
SUNDAY + SCHOOL TIMES, 


A Weekly Religious Paper. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES discussos all 
questions of PRACTICAL INTERESt to Superintendents and 
Teachers, and is supplied every week with fresh ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES from able REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS, 

Every year adds to the evidence that such a paper as this 
was needed. Whenever it finds its way into a new neighbor- 
hood, the Teachers hail it with pleasure, as supplying a want 
they had long felt. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is an undenomi- 
national paper. It therefore finds a welcome in every 
CHRISTIAN HOME, 

Its conductors strive to furnish not only the Best Sab- 
bath-School Journal that is published, but also spare 
no effort to make it equally accentable asa Family Pa- 
per. In every number there is to be found much interesting 
and valuable reading for PARENTS and their CHILDREN, 

THE PREMIOM PLATE 

We desire to introduce this paper to earnest, active SupER- 
INTENDENTS, TEACHERS, and friends of the cause throughout 
the country ; and therefore offer, among other premiums, a 
copy of a large and expensive Scripture Print, representing 
“ CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN,” 
to those who will send in lists of NEw subscribers, 

The names of five NEw subscribers, with Five Dollars, se 
cures the PREMIUM PLATE tothe getter-up of the club, Ir 
ordering the picture by mail, 12 cents in stamps should be 
sent to pay the postage. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded at any time during the 
year, and the papers will be sent te as many different post- 
offices as desired. 

[#- Specimen copies of the paper sent free, on receipt of a 
stamp to pay the postage. 

J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
148 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





For the Fruit, Flower and Kitehen Carden. 
1864 THE 1864 


GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
W. G. P. BRINCKLOE, Pus.isHeEr, 


Office: 23 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS--S1l 50 A YEAR. 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
THE MONTHLY CONTENTS ARE: 


Hints—F lower Garden and _ Pleasure-Ground; Fruit Gar- 
den; Vegetable Garden; Window Gardening, 

COMMTNICATIONS—E mbracing the views of the best wri- 
ters on Horticulture, Arboriculture, and Rural Affairs, 


Eprrorrat—Giving the Editor's views on the important 
Horticultural improvements, 

SCRAPS AND QUERIES—NEW FruIts—NEw PLANTs— 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE—FOREIGN CorR- 
RESPONDENCE—HORTICULTURAL NOTICES, 

With each Department handsomely illustrated, 


These general features will be retained, and the publisher 
pledges himself that no labor or expense “shall be spared to 
render the succeeding issues of the Magazine every way 
worthy of the favor with which his previous efforts have been 
ainply rewarded. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN, 


TOBACCO. 
Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Seed, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, is given in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. In each of the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
eal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of crying, packing, ete. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow- 
ing even a small plot of tobacco. 


ONION CULTURE. 


Fourth Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for sue- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country, Pusice ® cents (sent post paid),. Address 

Publisher of American Agricutturist, New-York, 
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Agricultural Societ _New- Terk BERD cnc centee sseee 
Asparagus—Field Culture .......0..-ee.seeeceeeeeeces 75 
Barn— Pennsylvania Double-Decked. .5 J/lustrations . .7 
Barometer and Thermometer in Jan....../llustrated. .72 
Bees—Apiary in March.. beabswes ; 
Bird Boxes and Houses...... ...-.+-++ ‘3 Illustrations. .76 
Birds--Sap-Sucker Injurious . J llustrated. .77 
Boxes for Mailing Plants Wanted..........--.+.+++++- 68 
Boys’ and Girls’ Columns—He Knew How, and Did his 
Best—The Shingle-Boat—Puzzles and Problems— 
“Home, Sweet Home "—Curious Debt and Credit 
Account—A Noble Business Man—‘ Olla Podrida ” 


ee EE a ipemel 5 Illustrations. .87, 88 
Carriage, Family—Wanted ........0-.0eseeeeseee scenes 79 
Cattle—Pleuro-Pneumonia in Massachusetts. EE: 76 
Cattle—Yoking by the Head.......... 3 Illustrations . .80 
Cheese—Making in Winter.... . ........220eseeeeereee 86 
Cider—Power Mills, Borden’s Concentrated............ 78 
Clove; Sown on Winter Grain....... Vasc exkouvseeuonee 73 
Coliege—Kansas Agricultural .........66-.--0- sees .79 


Cooking Hints, etc. —Wholesome Bread—Pickled Oy- 
sters—Sweet- Apple Pudding -Cheap Rice Pudding 
—Pudding Hint—Sweet- Apple Pie—Griddle Cakes— 








Soft Ginger Cake—Scalded Cream.............. 86—87 
Cotton-Growing by Northerners.........++ ‘ibanb aan 74 
COMIN —POTATIBD « 6.0.0. oo o0s.cccccec'e cenesesesccceceesce 
Dress for Spring—Notes on........ 20-005. 

Emigration Societies Wanted 

Exhibition Tables at sec agahand — 

Farm Work, etc., for March ........-0+++ eb eu snes easee 65 
Flower Garden and Lawn in March.. sbestse soo eee 
Flowers—New, Offered this Spring.... se eehs svinewaset e7 83 
Frozen Limbs— How 00 THOR. .000 5200 pebeeeeucn sewer 86 
Fruit Crop at the West .....0...cccccoccssocee bie Saevae 83 
EE GEMTD BR RUNION owen scienes onan besose veacsseecd 66 
Fruit Growers’ Meetings—Notes from...............-- 67 
Garden—Kitchen in March.....-..... babethabesecexte 66 
Garden—Plan for Vegetable...... Se Illustrated. 83 
Oe a RE ee ....Jllustrated..77 
Grafting—Plain Directions............ 8 Illustrations. .81 
Grape Culture—Notes and Queries ............++-...- 2 
Grapes—Growing from Cuttings.. ...2 Illustrations. .34 
Grass Land—Seeding with Spring Grain............... 73 
Green and Hot-Houses in March.............000+: e00s 66 
Hot-Bed for the Family Garden.. . Illustrated ..82 
SEAGIG — OEE Oi svinn sxs0nss0ccnsssesccessoos .. 86 
Laborers—How to get from Europe suomi sv weeeanceda 72 
Manuring Fruit Trees— Valuable Experience..........83 
Market Review—Price Current.........0...000 20005: 89 
Mattresses—Corn Husk.........0-ccessees pebusenencen 81 
I Ee NE oon ecb souk bones ssedenncesen 85 
Notes and Suggestions for the Month Illustrated. .65 
Old Ways—Sticking to ; Striking illustration.........«. 7 
Orchard and Nursery in March..... baa bese <avseuene 66 
Photographic Union—Viliainous Scheme.............. &5 
Plants—Internal Structure of.........5 Illustrations. .84 
NE. ence xnhpbscvnngaxsep ekee cin wap snes 


Plow-Makers’ Convention.... 
Potatoes—Starting Early.. 


Poultry—Value Of............-2000-.0 
Prairie-Breaking—Opinion of an Old Pioneer 
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Special to Advertisers.—We call the 
special attention of Advertisers to the terms and conditions 
on page 89, The first edition of this number is over 90,000 
copies, and the first edition of the April No. will perhaps 
teach 100,000; 80 we must go to press soon after March 10th. 
Half or more of the space for April is already engaged, 
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A Special Request—To Our Readers. 

aes 

The attention of the reader is respectfully asked 
to the following statements: Twenty-two volumes 
of this Journal have been published at the uniform 
rate of $1 per volume, theugh its size and value 
have been more than doubled, and the cost of the 
work and the engravings is tenfold greater than 
formerly, while printing paper has more than 
doubled in price within two years, and other ex- 
penses have increased in nearly the same ratio. 
Paper has usually fallen after the first of January, 
but this year it goes up, and’we have greatly feared 
having to vary from the favorite old price. But 
we have bought a supply for 100,000 subscribers 
during the first half of the year, and hope to se- 
cure enough for the next six months, before any 
further material rise. So, if the full 100,000 sub- 
scribers are made up, we 
the year, at the old rates,with a sufficient margin to 
meet any unlooked for contingency, or for a little 
profit if the times turn in our favor. Should the 
latter event happen, we think all our older readers, 
will be glad to have us reap a little harvest, after so 
many years of incessant toil, in plowing, and sow- 
ing, md cultivating. 

At the present rate, we shall have full 90,000 sub- 
scribers by the time this number reaches the read- 
ers. Can we not have the remaining 10,000? Will 
it not bea pleasure to all our readers, as well as 
ourselyes, to belong to such a circle? There is 
pleasure in the idea of sending forth a round 
100,000 copies of each number of the -Agriculturist 
to One hundred thousand families! 
to furnish to each, food for thought, hints for the 
farm work, for the care of animals, for the profit- 
able planting and culture of trees and vines, for sow- 
ing and tilling the kitchen garden, for arranging 
the flowers that deck the borders and twine around 
the doorway, for the labors of the household, and 
for the amusement and instruction of the little 
ones—the olive plants that cheer and adorn our 
homes. Never before did we feel more sensibly 
the magnitude, the importance, and the pleasure of 
our work, than now that we approach so near the 
hundred thousand circulation. 


Shall we have the remaining 10,000, this month? 
Judging from the kind feelings and generous efforts 
of our readers manifested thus far this year, for 
which we desire to express our warmest thanks, 
we have strong confidence that they will cheerfully 
aid in finishing up the list. This number reached, 
we donot purpose putting forth further special 
efforts at present, though we believe the country 
would be all the better for it, if a million families 
were readers of such ajournalas we aimto make. 


Well, what say our friends? Will each contribute 
one of the names? This can not be done in all 
cases, for in many neighborhoods almost every 
family now takes this paper, though in nearly 
every place there are a few left, who would be 
benefited by taking the Agriculturist to their 
homesteads. In other places, there are as yet but 
few copies, and many more might well be added. 
In another column we continue the offer of pre- 
miums for clubs ; but aside from this, we solicit the 
single subscriptions. In return, we will do all we 
can to make the paper valuable to every reader. 


Please let the names come in, each marked if 


you please, ‘‘ One of the ten thousand.” 


an go smoothly through 





PREMIUMS for 18@4, 


Or Pay .to Voluntary Agents who attend t 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 











to the American Agriculturist. 
Table of Premiums and Terms, ¥,_ ioe Sz 
Bo 3 [85 
Open to all--No Competition. 23 [22 a2 
Bo |S |B 
Names of Premium Articles, laa lg) 
Goop Booxs—See terms beloi0 *... 1... 06.005 HH] 
A—American Cyclopedia ( — 3 eeeiieee $64 00 || 150 | 2 
B—Best Family Clothes Wringer.. "$7 od 19} 45 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine...... “$16 00}! 40| 9 
D—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson)... $45 00'| 9g | 195 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & agg Pore: $45 00 | 98 | 195 
F—Weodruff’s Mercurial Barometer......... $8 90] 20] 6 
G—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer... ..... $i2 00/) 80] 80 
Ee ee eee ree err $12 00/| 30) 8 
I—Five Octave Melodeon (bbst).. 20.0.2... $90 00 || 190 a0 
J—Four Octave Melodcon (best).. $60 00 || 120 
K—Seven back Volumes Agricultruist, ) $8 68] 28] 64 
L—Six do do do ming $744); 251 & 
M—Five do do dc iss $6 20); 22] 49 
N-Four do do do {as $496)) 19] & 
O—Three do do do (2S $372) 16] 38 
P—Two do go do | 5 $248] 13) 
—One do do jSS $124] 2] 48 
R—Js vob’ s Portfolio Paper File........ J $150)) ..] 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Paints-.... ©..... $150|] (2 | 17 
T—Premium C ylinder Plow No. 1..,........ $10 00! 35] 90 
U—Fagle Plow No. 20, with eoulter.. .... $10 00|| 85) 9 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter (best),No. 1........ $950') 33] 8% 
W-—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............. $7 50|} 28] 64 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press, No. 2....... $7 00 | 26; 60 
aa—Case of Drawing Instruments eeeakwenne $6 00" 25° 5 


No chargeis made for packing or boring any of the ar- 
ticles in this Premium List. The books, and the Premi- 
ums K,to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED (fo any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. s@-Every article 
offered is new and of the very best manufacture, 


Full particularsin reference to the premium articles and 
the terms, are given inthe January Agriculturist, page 2%, 
We invite the continued efforts of our friends, in filling up 
premium clubs under way, and new premium lists may still 
be started. Many hundreds have already secured and re- 
ceived one or more of the above good articles.—* The book 
premiums are to be selected from our list on page %—to 
the amount of 10 cents foreach subscriber sent in clubs at 
80 cents; or to the amount of 30 cents foreach name at $i 
aryear, But no book premiums are given, where the clnh 
does not number at least 20 names. The books are delirered 


Sree of cost, by Mail or Express, to any part of the Wnited 


States and Territories, and to the borders of the British 
Provinces. Many Farmers’ Clubs have united their efforts, 
and by means of this premium, obtained a good Library, 

N. B.—The varying cost of books and other articles, 
require some changes in the above premium terms, from 
month to month. The terms, therefore, hold good only 
for the particular month in which they are published. 

CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names, 
—> <—_—<——ag @ ee 
Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 

We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs. 

Prices at the office: bound $1,50, wndbound $1,00 each. 

Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 
go unpaid,) if bound, $2.00 each ; if unbound; $1.24 each. 
Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 10 cents each, 

Binding.—Sets sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 50 cents a volume. 














American Aqriculturist. 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GoINe, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing rizgLp CROPS ; oncHARD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; a@arp—EN VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLowers for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 

The Editors are all practican. WORKING MEN. 


The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition. z 

One Copy, ONE YEAT........ 000 .sccc08 secnsers 1 00 

Six copies, one year........... PO rs: % 00 

Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 

Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 

to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office Where it is received. 
Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City 
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We own or contro) certain territory for two of the best Patent Wheel Horse Hay Rakes ever invented. One that any 
carpenter can construct, being made almost entirely of wood except the teeth; and one requiring some iron work, and 
which is self acting, the Horse doing the work of both loading and unloading the rake, 

Our present facilities being only suflicient to supply a limited territory, we will license other parties on reasonable terms 
to manufacture, 

The amount of rakes being built for the harvest of 1861 bears no comparison with the number of Mowing Machines, and 
such as manufacture a good Horse Rake will be amply encouraged in their enterprise, We invite Farmers to call the 
attention of carpenters and Manufacturers to these rakes, For full information Address 

L. G. KNIFFEN, Worcester, Mass, 








This Plow derives its name from the form of the mold board, which is a segment of a perfect cylinder, with its ends cut 
in the style of ordinary mold boards, Its lines are thus always horizontal to the surface of the land, and consequently turn 
the furrow-slice with the same uniformity as a wheel on its axle, and with the least possible friction. The friction is still 
furtlier reduced, by the peculiar arrangement of the POINTS OR SHARES, and LAND SIDE, which, combined with fis other im- 
provements, reduce the draft from ONE-FOURTH tO ONE-THIRD LEss than that required by the best class of plows now in 
general use, For lightness of draft, simplicity of construction, ease of holding, and certainty of turning all soils to any 
required depth and width, it far surpassess any other plow. All our Cylinder Plows are right hand, 

Price of No. 0, light two horse, $7.50; No. 1, medium do., $10.00; No.2, heavy do., $11.00; No. 8, extra do., $13.00; Skim 
Plow, $1.35; Side Coulter, $1.50; Wheel, $1.00. 

Also every style of the latest improved PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, and a full assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS, 


PERUVIAN GUANO,SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME,PURE GROUND BONE,POYVDRETTE,&c. 
Price Lists and Catalogues furnished on application. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189, 191, & 193 Water-St. New-York. 








FARM & GARDEN LDMPLEMENTS | 
OF EVERY VARIETY. 

SEEDS—Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, fresh, pure, 
and reliable, 

FERTILIZERS—Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, Pou- 
drette, Phosphate, Bruce’s concentrated manure, &c. 

PLANTS, TREES, ROOTS, &c. For sale by 

JOUN VANDERBILT, 
23 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Beardsley’s Premium Hay 
Elevator. 


gi grvons wishing to act as Agents for the sale of the BEST 
SVATOR in use, will please apply to 
‘ Wl" GRIEFING BROTHER & CO , 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, — 
DW SRRAAN 


A New Piow. The Union Mowing Machine. 


The premium ** Conical Plow,” is now introduced to HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtland-St., N. ¥., 
all enterprising farmers, as just the plow needed, Asa plow 
itranks first and foremost as the best furrow turning plow eS Ee Pg y Bed ney J ak hy poe 
evermade, It has taken the first premiuin over three differ- Secuay. ‘Local agents wanted in all the above counties, 
ent Cylinder Plows, an Eagle Plow, and a Scotch Plow at the 


same trial, For particulars, send for a circular and address W EsSt’SsS IMPROVED PUMP.— 
SOLOMON MEAD, New-Haven, Conn. by J.D. WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, N. Y. 


























MPROVED STOCK, consisting of pure 
Short Horns, with Ilerd Book Pedigrees, Alderneys, De- 
von’s Ayrshires,Southdown,and Cotswold sheep, Pure Chester 
Co., swine (premium stock), aiso choice breeds of poultry, 
furnished to order by 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouse 
1120 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
REMIOM CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS. Progeny of Hogs, that have taken State and 
United States Premiums, sent by Express (in pairs not akin) 
to all parts of the United States, Canada, Cuba, and South 
America. Price $10 to $30 per pair. Address 
N. P. BOYER & Co., 
Coatesville, Chester Co,, Penn. 








i ORSES.—The subscriber residing on the Ridge 
toad 534 miles E. of the village of Lewiston, N. Y., has 

two HORSES ENTIRE (1 Dark Chestnut 5 years old past, 

sired by “ Torontvo Cuixr”, and one Dark Bay, 8 years old, 

sired by “STaTE OF MAINE”), Also one MARE COL’, grey, 2 

years old past, sired by “ PoyaL Groner,” sire of “Toronto 

Chief,” which he offers for Sale. SAMUEL TOWNSEND. 

P. O. address, Dickersonville, Niagara Co., N. Y. 





Ayrshire Cattle for Sale. 


The subscriber will sell from his herd of Ayrshires, num- 
bering ninety head, chiefly imported, or bred by himself, 
several males and females of the best blood and points, 

For particulars send for catalogue which will be issned on 
the first of March. ~NRY H. PETERS. 

Sovuruebonro, Mass., Feb, 4th, 1864, 





Iderney Bull, also a Cow, a Heifer, and 2 year- 
lings for sale. Apply to GEORGE G. SICKLES, 79 


Nassau St., New-York, 





QV ANTED—To purchase a fvll blooded Ayr- 
shire Bull, and 2 or 3 Ayrshire cows with calves, 
Address E. B. BROWN & SON, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





VANHOROUGH Bred Ayrshire Cows and Bulls for 
sale by A, M. TREDWELL, Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


NAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 1200, 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greeupuvint, Kings Co., L. L 


INGERSOLL’S PATENT 
HAY PRESS. 


The best in use. Sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtiandt-st., New-York, 


WE DEFY COMPETITION. 














“Soy soe 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 
CHEPESTand BEST. 


The LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST, most compact and conven- 
ient fork in the market. 

Weighs only 18 Ibs’ Can be worked by a boy of ten, and 
discharges its load with the least effort of any fork yet offer- 
ed to the public. 

tis so balanced that it will take up a greater or lesser 
amount of hay without dribbling it from the points of the 
tines, which is the case in almost every other fork in ase. 

The bail when thrown back serves to push the fork into 
the hay, so that the operator has all the advantages of a 
handle, without having it in the way when pitching through 
a window or in any place where the room is limited. 

It is made of Tron and Steel in the most durable manner, 
— no wooden head to split and allow the teeth to get 
00s 


e. 

No Farmer should be without one, 

Price with Pulleys and Hooks complete $10, 

For Local Agencies apply to HAINES & PELL, 27 Court 
land-St. New-York, 

Forks furnished by our agents in all the principal cities in 
the United States. 


GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS of the best_material and finish, a great 
variety, also Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, warranted gen- 
uine. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, with 
every thing for the Farm and Garden at wholesale and ¢s- 
tail. Catalogues to post-paid applications, 

ASCHALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warchonse 
1120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR MARCH, 1864, 





Fruit and Ornamental 
TREES. 
For Spring of 1864. 


Ellwanger & Barry respectfully invite the attention 
of planters, nurserymen and dealers in trees, to the great 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, and plants of every 
description, which they now offer for Spring planting: 
STANDARD Fruit Treks for Urchards, 

Dwarr Fruit Trees for Gardens, 

Dwakrr Maven Trees for Potting. 

SMALL Frurrs, including the newest and finest varieties 
of Gooseberries, Blackberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, &c. 

Harpy Grapes for out-door culture. Over 70 varieties, in- 
cluding a large stock of strong plants of Delaware, 
Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, Rogers’ 
Hybrids, and others worthy of cultivation, 

Forricn Grapes for vineries, (60 varieties,) strong, well- 
grown plants, in pots, of all the popular old sorts and 
new ones of merit, such as Bowood Muscat, Golden 
Hamburg, Muscat Hamburg, Buckland’s Sweetwater, 
Lady Downs, &c. 

Fies, UranGces, and Lemons, fruiting plants, 


ORNAMENTAL. 


Decipvovs ORNAMENTAL TREES, upward of 300 species and 
varieties. 

WEEPING OR Droopine Trees, 25 distinct and beautiful 
varieties, 

TREES WITH REMARKABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE of 
50 distinct sorts. 

RARE aND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES. 

Harpy Evercreen Trees, of all kinds and sizes, of beau- 
tifal form, frequently transplanted and sure to move 
safely. 

New anp Rake Evercreens, from California, &c. 

FLOWERING Suruss—A great collection of over 300 differ- 
ent species and varieties of the most ornamental— 
large plants. 

CLIMBING AND TRAILING SHRUBS, Over 6) species and 
varieties, : 

Roses, the largest stock in America, comprising over 600 of 
the most beautifal sorts of all classes. 

Pontes, Chinese, Herbaceous, 40 of the finest sorts, 

Supers Dovsie Dauctras, 100 select sorts, 

PHLOXES AND CURYSANTHEMUMS, the finest new and old 
sorts, 

PERPETUAL OR MONTHLY CARNATIONS—A large and superb 
collection. 

Harpy HexBaceovs FLOWERING PLANTS, upward of 300 
species and varieties, 

GLADIOLUS, the finest new and old sorts, 

GREEN-HovsE AND BEDDING-OUT PLANTS in great variety. 

Tue entire stock is in fine order; owing to the unusual 
mildness of the winter, the most delicate trees have escaped 
injury. 

The following Catalogues, which give prices and terms, 
will be sent upon the receipt of postage stamps, as follows: 
Nos. 1 and 2 ten cents each; N. 3, five cents; No. 4, three 
cents. 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2.—A Desoriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
meutal Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., &c. 

No.38.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
Green-house and Bedding Plants, published every spring. 

No. 4.—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, published 
every autump. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


March ist, 1864. 


FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL 
POST-PAID. 


The following collections have been formerly known in 
every section of the country for the past ten years. Those 
who have tested them recommended them freely to their 
friends, and the most satisfactory reports are daily received 
of their good quality. They are all of our own selection, and 
contain none but the most desirable varieties, of the earliest 


culture, 
No. 1.Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals...... $1.00 
f = . ° - “ Biennials and 





Perennials...........-.00« STE ES &. Ao ee ~ 
No. 8.—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation.......... Sab ehivkabens os 1,00 
No. 4,Contains five very choice varieties selected from 
Prize Flowers of English Pansies, German Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 
rench Asters, Double Hollyhocks.,............ 1,00 
Any one remitting $3: 


will receive the four assortinents, 
The folio ing. assortments will also be sent at 
ins 


wing. 1 
Zed lfree of 4 
ar atain Me a very select varieties of Green- 
No. 6—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new and 


ms DE eee 
No. 1 —~Oneteine fifty 


n taseone i aie ep RR OOO, 
—Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, 
ss Biennials, and Perennials, for sowing in the 


a eee e Tee eee eee) 
All orders to be accompanied with the Cash, A Descrip- 
tive Cuitural Catalogue mailed to all applicants enclosing 


three-cent stam Please address 
7” ' - B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All our plants were LAID IN, and well worked last season, 
and are much better than those produced iu tlie ordinary 
way. Send for catalogues enclosing stamp. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New Varieties of Strawberries. 


RESS, a new seedling of great promise, berries of 

: high flavored, and wonderfully Prolific 

,00 per doz, 
RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC.—This is believed to be the largest 
and best strawberry ever introduced, berries over 6 inches in 
circumference,and more productive than the Wilson, Plants ; 
$1,50 per doz, or $9,00 per hundred, 

The following four varieties are white berries, and_emi- 
nently valuable, fruit of the largest size. plants perfectly 
hardy, and very productive; $1, per dozen, $5, per hundred, 

EMPRESS EUGENIE, Marguerite, Princess Frederick Wil- 
liam, Union, Victory, and Staten Island; 75c. per doz, Eim- 
press Eugenie and Marguerite have taken many prizes, they 
areof enormous size and fine flavored. Oscar Wonderful, 
Bonte St, Julian, Boyden’s Mammoth, Duc d’Malakoif, and 
Wizard of the North , $1,50 per doz, 

LA CONSTANTE, “5c, per doz, or $4, per hundred, Tri- 
omphe de Gand, Wilsow, Austin, Downer'’s Prolific, $1. per 
hundred, or $6, per thousand, All orders addressed to 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 
829 Greenwich street, N. Y. 


Hardy Raspberries. 


Kirtland, Belle de Fortenay and Creaton Red, at 25 dol- 
lars per 1000, and Improved Black Cap, at 5 dollars per 100. 
dress DAVID MILLER, JR., 
Cumberland henge % 

Carlisle, Pa, 


Gladiolus, Gladiolus. 
PLENDID FRENCH & BELGIAN HYBRIDS, 


In upwards of One Hundred Beautiful Varieties, includ- 
ing Many Novelties, not before offered in this country, Sent 
by mail, post-paid, at Catalogue prices. Descriptive Cata- 
logues, with tirections for culture, mailed to all applicants, 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


THE NEW SQUASH! 
The Tarban or Turk’s Head Squash. 


Since I introduced the Hubbard as the best of all Win- 
ter squashes, I have been seeking for the public a first class 
squash for Fall use. After spending six years in carefully 
testing many new varieties, I am satisfied that the Turban is 
decidedly the best of all squashes for Fall use. It is very dry, 
very fine grained and rich flavored, (the Hubbard has little 
orno flavor in the Fall,) and is the thickest meated and 
heaviest in proportion to its size of all squashes, It grows 
to a good size for family use, yields well, and is most excel- 
lent either for the table or for pies. In competition with all 
other varietiesmy Turban received the prize for quality next 
to the Hubbard at the late great exhibition atthe rooims of 
the American Agriculturist:—Recommendations from Seeds- 
men, Editors of Agricultural papers, Provision Dealers and 
Farmera, with a fine engraving of the squash will be found 
in my Circular, which I shall forward gratis, to all my form- 
er customers; hence they need not write me for it. To all 
others it will be sent gratis on application, 

Price per package of 50 seed—25 cts. ; five packages for $1. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 


We call the attention of Farmers, Gardeners and Dealers, 
to the Stock of Seeds we have now in store, the quality of 
which is superior to any we have heretofore been able to 
offer. In it is embraced all the Valuable New Seeds 
and the most approved sorts of former introductions, both 
of American and Foreign Growth, which can be relicd upon 
for freshness and purity. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Peas, Beans, Beet, Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Cucumber, Egg Plant, Endive, Kale, Leek, Lettuce, Melon, 
Okra, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Pumpkin, Radish, Spinach, 
Squash, Tomato, and Turnip Seeds of all varieties, 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Spring Wheat, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, and Rye, 
Large and Small Millet, Flax, Cotton, Vetches, Tobacco, 
Spurry, Sainfoin, Brooi® Corn, Chicory, &c., &c. Red and 
White Clover, Lucerne, Timothy, Red Top, Fowl Meadow, 
Rye Grass, Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, and Mixed Lawn 


Grass, 
HERB SEEDS. 
Herb Seeds of all kinds, 
Garden and Field Corn 
in great variety. 
FRUIT SEEDS. 

Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry,.Currant, Strawberry, Plum, 
Apricot and Peach. 
Forest and Ornamental Tree Secds, 

FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL STANDARD VARIETIES. 

Bird Seeds.—Canary, Hemp, Rape, Mow, Rough Rice, &c. 


All valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and Farm Tools. 
Seeds sent by mail to all parts of tie country. 
Price Lists of Seeds and Descriptive Catalogues of Agri- 
cultural Implements sent on application, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
189, 191 & 193 Water-St., New-York. 


























— 
NEW FRUITS. | 


RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY, 


undoubtedly thy 


best variety now_extant. Strong plants by mail Post-paiq 


$1.50 per dozen 


duced by Jas, B. Lindsley, 


50 per d ._ By express $9 per 100, 
pon ~~" PROLIFIC w Pray balngeenat S produced by 
oyden, Esq., and second to none, except perhs ty 
and in many points equal to this famous triety ee panel 
mail $1 per dozen—by express $6 per 100 

LINDSLEY’S FASTOLF SEED 
Esq., of Orange, N. J 


Plants by 
LANG RASPBERRY, 


d being 


variety. 


3 fi 
PERFECTLY HARDY Will undoubtedly prove the est Variety 


yet introduced, 
BIGGAREAU_ DOULIN 


Strong canes by 
y CHE 


mail $3 per dozen, 
RRY.—A French variety 


recent introduction, a very valuable acquisition, being large, 


fine flavored, productive aud early, ripening middle 
Strong trees, one year from bud, 6 to 8 feet, 75 
packing included, or 50 cents each when ordered With 0 


trees, 


Circulars descriptive cf all the above, and 
logue of Seeds, Trees, Bulbs, &c., mailed free 
FRANCIS BRILL, Nurseryman and 


of June, 
1 Cents each, 
ther 
general . 
to all applicant 
Seedgrower 
Newark, New-Jersey, 





e aS 
Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 


And all other Bedding Plants, We take pleasure in offering 
to our Friends and Patrons, our fine stock of strong ang 
healthy Flowering Plants at the lowest rates. Egg, Tomato, 
Celery and other Garden Plants in their proper season, Vie, 
toria, and Linnzeus Rhubarb. Hardy Grape Vines &c, 
Also, Cut Flowers, Wreaths, Crosses, and Bouquets made 
to order. All plants carefully packed free of charge, and 


forwarded to any address, 


JOHN H. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn, 





Catalogues Gratis. 


I will mail free to all applicants my Catalogues 
Seeds, Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Srawherrics &e. of Balt 


Also descriptive 
STRAWBERRY 


great RASPBERRY, LINDLEY’S FASTOLF 


circulars of the GREEN PROT 
» produced by Seth Boyden, Esq. ry 


+ and fi 
SE EDLING 


PERFECTLY HARDY, raised by Joseph B. Lindsley Esq, 
Orange, N. J., and placed in my hands for distribution, “Aq 


dress FRANCIS BI 


ILL, Nurseryman and Seedgrower, 


Newark, New-Jersey, _ 





50,000 Myatts?’ Wine Plant. 
(Fhe Genuine Linnzus Rhubarb, 
For Sale by 


KING & MURRAY, 
Flushing, LL. E., near New-York, 
They also offer for Sale every variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
t Evergreens and Shrubs, 


Grapes and Small Fruits, &c, 
* They would call particular attention to their stock of 


STANDARD PEARS, 


which is very fine. 





SEEDS, SEEDS. 


OFFERED BY 
SHEPPARD, SEWARD & C0, 
214 Pearl Street, New-York. 


BY THE BUSHEL OR POUND ONLY. 
(Add 8 Cents per Pound if to go by Mail.) 






























BEANS. Per Bush. Per P 
Early Mohawk.......... $4.50; Red Solid...........csses 
Early China,......csssees 4.50) CHICORY. 

Early Rachel....... +. -4.50/ Large Rooted—the 

Early Turtle Soup.......4. 50 substitute for cofiee...0.% 

Refugee, or 1,000 to 1.....5.00} CORN SALAD,or Fettie 

White Marrow.......... .4.00:| CUCUMBER 

White Kidney............ 4.00| Early Russian. oo cosas 

Horticultural Cranberry.7.50| Karly White Spine.......1.0 

Scarlet _Runners,........ 8.00) Negley’s Seedling. ......12 

Large Lima........... .10.00} Gherkin for Pickling....8.0 
5 LEEKK—Large Flag...... ABS 

Early Prince Albert..... 4.00| LETTUCE, 

Rarity Linge Se sees _ Curled Silesia. sad oo tere 
*hampion 0 ng nd...4. mperia a age.. } 

ws tmperia. seteeee Hr Dramhead. WF vented ip 
yhite Marrowfat........ 8.00| MELON (Musk)— 

Black Eyed Marrowfat. .3.00 irom Citron, ....,++-AM 

Tall Sugar (Edible Pod- — |MELON (Water)— 

GORY, io ksceckrkesooess oe 15.00 Mountain Sweet....... 05 
Dwarf do...... ee 15.00} Black Spanish....... 18 
EETS. Per Pound./PARSLEY—Plain.......++4 
Early Bassano.......... $0.40)" Curled. ..........00+ 0 
Early Blood Turnip......0.40] PUMPKIN—Field.... .....02 
Long Smooth Blood..... 0.40| RADISH—Long Searlet.. 0 
White Sugar......... ...0.40} Scarlet Turnip... 
Long Red Mangel Wart- White Turnip.......- 0M 

Zel.......-ss0008 .0++ «- O40/SALSIFY, or Vegetable 
Yellow Globe............ 0.40 Oyster.......0.2+++ et | 

CABBAGE SPINACH—Round......+é 
Early YorK...........++.-2.00 rickhy.. . i... ..s00e0 
Early range York. -«-2,00} New Vand... +600 » 

carly Ox-Heart... 2.00 QU ASH Rare. Bush... 

gory Battersea, 2.00 ton Marrow...+.+++ 

arly Wakefield 2.00 ubbard, .....«+aceegers 
Early Winni .-2.50/ TOMATO—Lai -” 
Green Globe Savoy......2.00 ee Island. .......+++* 
Large Late D ead. ..1.50' TURN EP—White oo 
Premium Flat Dutch ....1.50| White Strap-Leaved.... 
Red Dutch Pickling......2.50} Yellow saenee 

CARROT, Purple-Top Ruta 
Lone Ofange, 3... 035 White Tube Bags. 

ong i eb OBA avans.... 

CAULIFLOWER \“ Connectieut Seed Lest. 
Karly London............7.00 JAPANESK MELON-# cea 
oe Rani ated ‘<veage ey} per packet, ee | 

arly Walcheren........7.50) , 

White Solid.......... ----1.50 ponding rates, 








